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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ArTICLE I. 


Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy. 


A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis William Newman, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Chapman. 1853. 


Tue first edition of this book was published in 1847. 
From the boldness and (to English readers) singularity 
of its positions, it attracted a considerable degree of atten- 
tion, and was reviewed, severely and at length, in one of 
the leading British journals.' No full notice of it has 
been taken, to our knowledge, in this country. Nor do 
we propose to enter in any detail into the critical discus- 
sions which it involves. We avail ourselves, however, of 
the appearance of this second edition, to present a brief 
sketch of the period it covers—a period whose interest 
and importance in the world’s history is apt to be over- 
looked in the profounder religious interests connected 
with it. 

It is needless to inform our readers, that Mr. Newman 
belongs to that class of critics who disown both the super- 
natural facts and the dogmatic authority of the Old Testa- 
ment writings; and that he applies the current canons of 


1 See North British Review, No, xxxv. 
VOL, XIII. 
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criticism to these just as freely as he would to the narra- 
tives of Livy and Herodotus. This journal has engaged 
too often in the discussion of the principles at issue in this 
connexion, to make it needful to do more than refer thus 
briefly to them here. In a full treatment and criticism of 
his book, we should be compelled, of course, to object 
seriously to his principles, and frequently to his applica- 
tions of them. But we have now only the time and the 
purpose to follow in his track, and with the aid of other 
materials than he supplies to outline the fortunes of the 
Hebrew monarchy. 

In justice to his work, we must call attention to Mr. 
Newman’s skill and resources as a historian. The in- 
stances are very rare in which he can be convicted of 
overlooking material which any other has found available. 
Though vexed sometimes by the unfriendly tone of his 
criticism, we cannot but admire the clearness and consis- 
tency of his result. Though protesting against the misap- 
prehension and disparagement which too often impair his 
judgments of the Hebrew character, we applaud his admi- 
rable exhibition of a political or social fact, and the caustic 
severity he deals out toa convicted wrong. His ethics 
are rather severe than generous; his political and social 
disquisitions are acute rather than comprehensive or pro- 
found. But the simple mental honesty of the book, stand- 
ing in its peculiar attitude quite alone in English litera- 
ture, together with its sagacious criticism and unquestioned 
scholarship, should be sufficient to bar any unfriendly 
judgment, and induce the historical student to accept 
gratefully the large and real service it has rendered. To 
the majority of readers, perhaps, the treatment it offers of 
a subject invested with so peculiar associations of ancient 
reverence, may seem alike distasteful and unprofitable. 
But others will be glad to learn the results, if not to follow 
the methods, of one of the most important schools of recent 
criticism,. touching a narrative as to whose details their 
perplexity borders on weariness or despair, To such, 
with the qualifications above hinted, we honestly commend 
the work before us. And to all we would suggest, that 
the divine or supernatural element must yet have its his- 
toric limitations and conditions. Events must be seen on 
their human side, to enable us to judge rightly of their 
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divine side. The philosophy of history, rightly understood, 
plays into the hands of the philosophy of faith. The re- 
sults of a genuine scientific criticism will all be taken up 
and appropriated by that higher criticism, which deals 
with the interior principles of a nation’s life; which traces 
events from their “ first great Cause, least understood ”— 
the fountain-head of special revelations, and the governing 
force in human events. 

With these few words of preface, we proceed to con- 
sider some of the more interesting and important points 
of the history developed by our author in detail,——adopt- 
ing or departing from his judgments as we shall see fit ; 
employing whatever other resources may have fallen in 
our way; and aiming chiefly to present a true and inde- 
pendent picture of the culmination, decline, and fall of the 
state of Israel. 

The reign of Solomon crowned and completed the brief 
splendor of the Hebrew monarchy. It was the culmina- 
tion of the people’s opulence, power, enterprise, .and intel- 
lectual activity; the fullest maturity which the national 
existence everreached. Preceded as it was by the dissen- 
sions and sorrows of David’s time, and followed by the 
distractions of a crippled and divided realm, it became to 
' later memory the golden noon of the prosperity of Israel. 
The report of Solomon’s wealth was fabulous, and his 
name a synonyme of wisdom aud magnificence. He 
knew, said the traditions of the east, the secrets of the 
invisible world, and familiar spirits brought him the hid- 
den treasures of the earth, gold, gems, and pearls. To 
this day, in Jewish and Arab fancy, he is the prince of 
magicians ; and Solomon’s name and seal are the most 
potent spell to control demonic agencies, or compel the 
genii to their task. 

For the first time, under this splendid and imposing 
rule, the Hebrew nation found itself abreast of the enter- 
prise of the day, and in active competition for a lucrative 
commerce. Solomon’s discreet policy had secured the 
alliance of the two border-monarchies, Egypt and Pheeni- 
cia. His father’s prowess had given him control ‘of the 
Syrian desert and the ports of the Red Sea. Pharaoh— 
the last reigning monarch of a dynasty perhaps already 
weakened and broken—was glad to recognize the firm 
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sovereignty of Jerusalem as a fixed fact. His daughter 
became Solomon’s queen, and highest. in station of his 
many wives. The military skill of Egypt was brought in 
to extinguish the petty independencies, which it had once 
aided to harass the Israelite border?; and its friendly 
temper was of profitable account in the growing commerce 
of the Red Sea. 

The narrow strip of seaboard called Phcenicia was the 
last remnant of the once proud dynasty of the Canaanites, 
—the inheritor of its arts, its civilization, and its cruel reli- 
gious rites. The seat of Phcenician power was already 
transferred to the almost impregnable island of Tyre, 
where it stood five years at bay against Shalmaneser, and 
long after defied the forces of Alexander in a siege of 
seven months. What it had lost on land it had more than 
made up by sea. The rich commerce of Tarshish (Tar- 
tessus or Spain) and a monopoly of trade among the Gre- 
cian isles, poured the wealth of the western world into 
the splendid ports of ‘Tyre and Sidon; while the empire 
of Carthage retained, centuries later, the inhuman rites of 
Canaan, and obstinately disputed with Rome the mastery 
of the world. David had abstained from making good 
the patriarchal claim to this portion of the promised land ; 
and Solomon was too worldly-wise to overlook the supe- 
rior advantage of commerce over conquest. So a league 
was easily entered into, and to all appearances faithfully 
kept. For trade, there should be no interference with 
the Pheenician monopoly of the Mediterranean; for pub- 
lic works, ample assistance might be had from the supe- 
rior Tyrian skill. The expanding commercial enterprise 
of the Hebrews found its way along the Red Sea, to 
Sheba or Yemen, the fertile southern shore of Arabia, 
the native land of rare spices and pearls. Their traffick- 
ers gathered “gold and silver, ivory and apes and pea- 
cocks,” from the Indian or African coast, while their 
Tyrian allies opened to them the market of the Levant ; 
and that first Ionic confederacy of Greece, at its stately 


2'The towns were made the dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter, and the 
inhabitants reduced to slavery, (1 Kings ix. 16, 21.) So, like the kings 
of Egypt and Assyria, Solomon had a numerous class of slaves, as the 
raw material of his public works. 
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festival in Delos, burned perhaps the incense brought in 
Solomon’s merchant-ships ;— 


‘“‘ Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Arabie the blest.” 


At this point we stand then, at the summit of that opu- 
lence and power destined so speedily to decline. ‘The 
extensive and profitable trade, of which Judea thus be- 
came the centre, laid the foundation of the immense 
wealth of Solomon’s reign, and bore out the lavish expen- 
diture of his public edifices. But his ambition, so largely 
gratified here, outran his prudence in other quarters; and 
the uncertain traffic across the desert (for which he estab- 
lished the princely station of Tadmor or Palmyra, and 
maintained other costly and vexatious outposts,) may 
have led to those exactions which embittered the people, 
and ultimately broke up the integrity of the kingdom.’ 

The same cosmopolitan temper which initiated the 
commercial enterprise, and made both the ‘ wisdom” 
and magnificence of Solomon’s reign, set him most widely 
apart from the general type of Hebrew character. If it 
was shown in splendid works, that rivalled the Egyptian 
grandeur and Tyrian wealth, in a temple and ritual of 
unsurpassed gorgeousness, in the luxury and culture of a 
period of peace, it was shown, too, in acts which sundered 
him most widely from the spirit of his people, cut short 
his dynasty, and divided his realm. Religion and liberty 
are the two main sources of a nation’s collective life. 
Both were held to with a tenacious and jealous fondness 
through all periods of their history by the people of Israel. 
Both were alike invaded by the encroaching centraliza- 
tion and the cosmopolite spirit of the king. The close 
of his reign exhibits the humiliating weakness of his de- 
cline from the national liberties and faith, and the popular 
disaffection resulting from his arbitrary exercise of power. 

‘For it came to pass,” says the simple style of the 
narrative, *‘ that when Solomon was old, his wives turned . 
away his heart after other gods.” It was politic in him, 
doubtless, or so he thought, to indulge the religious cus- 
toms of his foreign women of the harem; and to some it 


3See Newman, p. 111. 
1* 
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has appeared as if it were only a prudent toleration, like 
that which is the rule of policy in an intelligent modern 
State. But religious culture was not large or deep enough 
then, and could not be for many ages, to establish tolera- 
tion in enlightened principle. The superstitions of alien 
tribes were not only of a gross and revolting, but of an 
aggressive sort. Some of them were licentious, and some 
of them were cruel; most, probably, both. If openly 
practised, they would certainly corrupt the popular mor- 
als, degrade the general apprehension respecting worship, 
and result in practical disloyalty to the spirit of the Hebrew 
institutions. Thus they were a direct invasion of the 
national character and faith; and, in this most emphatic 
way, virtual treason against the state. The more won- 
der, that they should have been due to the very man who 
so emphatically warned the Hebrew youth against the 
devices of “ the strange woman, which flattereth with her 
tongue.” 

That Solomon himself took that backward step, and 
became a worshipper of idols, is not absolutely asserted. 
That he shared in the bloody and horrid rites so revolting 
to his people’s better sense, seems hardly credible. At 
any rate, that popular sense made him responsible for the 
corruption which presently appeared in the national char- 
acter and faith; and it was told of him that he ‘ went 
after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Sidonians, and after 
Milcom [Moloch] the abomination of the Ammonites, and 
built an high place for Chemosh the abomination of Moab, 
in the hill that was before Jerusalem.” It was seen how 
false was that worldly policy of his, which would purchase 
foreign favor at the price of his own people’s fidelity ; 
still more, how fatal was that despotic and alien custom 
of polygamy, so abhorrent to the best sense of the Hebrew 
mind, though the constant sign and type of oriental mag- 
‘ nificence. His numerous alliances, purchased at such a 
price, might gain a few years of deceitful peace; but 
were laying by the seeds of mischief for his successors. 
- The priesthood might be loyal, for in some sense that 
Was a royal institution and dependency ; but the prophetic 
spirit, the intense expression and representative of the 
popular religious spirit, was roused to a resentful and 
settled hostility. 
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Nor was the splendor of his public works obtained 
without paying their heavy price. For twenty years 
together he had employed vast companies of men‘ in the 
cedar-forests and quarries of Lebanon, to procure timber 
and limestone, which were sent round in floats to Joppa ; 
and had subsidized the king of Tyre, at enormous cost, 
to furnish skilful artisans. ‘The supply of food for all 
these laborers was a separate and very heavy tax. Cost- 
ly and unprofitable enterprises of desert-traffic were a 
drain upon his treasury, to say nothing of the burdensome 
charge of outposts and garrisons in unfriendly districts. 
These outlays were a severe drain upon the resources of 
a little state like Israel. We must reckon, besides, the 
enormous and wasteful establishment of royal houses and 
gardens, the maintaining of great troops of idle hands, 
the state-equipage of horses and chariots,° and the lavish 
magnificence of the temple-worship. All had to be paid 
_ for by the taxing of a scattered and agricultural people, 
only beginning to be a commercial one. Successful trade 
might replenish the royal coffers, or a lucky stroke of pol- 
icy or conquest might defer the threatening crisis of an 
invasion. But there was a steady drain upon the energies 
and resources of the state, which were ample warning 
that such a career could not long continue. 

The expedients which Solomon devised to defer the 
evil day only aggravated the mischiefs of his mistaken 
policy. Not retrenchment, but heavier taxation, is the 
usual method a government takes in dealing with like 
embarrassments. A’ corps of tax-gatherers and purvey- 
ors, changed every month, and set over every district of 
the land, exacted food for his establishment, and revenue 
for his wasted treasury. Following the same centralizing 
policy which abolished the ancient provinces of France, 
he merged the twelve tribes of Israel in twelve depart- 


4In all, 150,000, with 3600 overseers. (2 Chr. ii. 13-18.) 


5 These were brought at great cost from Egypt, and were among the 
standing articles of trade to supply the neighboring regions. “The 
feelings of the pious boded no good to Israel from this new force; and 
when, in the next reign, Egypt proved a victorious enemy, and the 
cavalry a useless arm of defence, it probably became a fixed traditional 
principle with the prophetical body, that this proud force was outland- 
ish, heathenish, and unbelieving.”. Newman, p. 114. 
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ments, managed by as.many administrators of finance. 
Two of his own sons-in-law were in this ungracious but 
lucrative office ; and this, no doubt, helped to widen the 
breach between the nation at large and the house of David. 
And for one other expedient, more humiliating and base 
than all the rest, he yielded up to Hiram, on consideration 
of a large advance of money (including perhaps payment 
of arrears,) a border district, comprising twenty villages. 
This worst act of arbitrary power—the forced transfer of 
a people’s allegiance, or the abandonment of native citi- 
zens for a price in money—shows the degrading straits to 


which the brilliant monarchy of Solomon was now reduced. 
How the popular feeling resented this trade and sale, is 
shown in the story which went abroad, that the ancient 
name of Cabul, or ‘“ worthless,’’ expressed the discontent 
of Hiram when he came to view his bargain; and it is 
further added, that Solomon not only outwitted his inge- 
nious ally, but quietly reannexed the province, proceeded 
to build up the villages, and ‘* caused the children of Israel 
to dwell there.”’ 

The two strongest points of the national character, or 


prejudice, were thus wantonly affronted. A large portion 


of the people were thoroughly alienated from the reigning 
family. ‘The lustre of David’s name, and the early glories 
of Solomon, kept back any outbreak for a time; but 
symptoms were menacing, even in his life-time. What 
was worst of all, the intense religious feeling of the people 


was alarmed, and turned against the monarchy. Now 
for the first time appear prophets of eminent name, whose 
influence was thrown against the central executive force 
of the nation, leagued as that was with the priesthood. 
Saul had defied the entire religious party among the peo- 
ple; and prophet and priest combined had broken his 


power, and transferred it to a worthier hand. Now, that 
‘class of men known as prophets® shared the popular 


6 This word, it is perhaps needless to say, is used throughout the 
history by no means in the limited sense it bears now,—indeed, so 
loosely as to include any enthusiast or impostor who claimed to act by 
a divine impulse. So that at various times they are reckoned in Israel 
by hundreds ; and one of the most perplexing matters of law was to 
determine the true from the false. In Deuteronomy (c. xiii.} a miracle 
og prediction is not admitted as a test; but fidelity to the national 

aith. 
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resentment. A large party were apparently disposed to 
try once more the dangerous experiment of undermining 
the people’s loyalty, and bringing about another change 
of administration. A change must soon come, at any 
rate; and the more zealous were disposed to hasten it, 
even at the hazard of a revolution. 

Jeroboam was a young man of conspicuous energy 
and activity, one of the directors of the public works at 
Jerusalem. Solomon observed his valuable qualities, and 
promoted him to be governor of the central district, where 
the disaffection was greatest towards the royal house of 


Judah, and where the most rigorous rule had to be main- 
tained. As he went to assume his new charge, the prophet 
Abijah seized the occasion to prompt the young man to 
open revolt. He snatched his mantle, tore it in twelve 
pieces, and gave him ten—signifying that of the parted 


kingdom ten tribes would be pledged to follow him. 


Such an open act roused Solomon’s suspicion, and forced 
a premature struggle. Jeroboam was defeated, and fled 
to Egypt. Shishak (or Sheshank) was king there now— 
of a new dynasty, and unfriendly to the monarchy of 
Jerusalem. With him Jeroboam remained in security, 
abiding his time. 

At the first news of the old king’s death, which hap- 
pened shortly after, he hastened back to his native village, 
to be ready for coming events. The time was now ripe 
for revolution: it was only precipitated by the blind obsti- 
nacy and folly of Rehoboam, Solomon’s son. No popu- 
lar congress, or diet, made a regular part of the Israelite 
government: only at rare occasions were the people able 
to give voice, shape, and force to their collective will. 
They had borne their burden the more patiently, waiting 
for the convention that should ratify the claim of the new 
king. They met at Shechem, the venerable patriarchal 
home of Jacob, and here demanded a redress of griev- 
ances. Jeroboam was their spokesman. The bitter 
insolence of Rehoboam’s answer has become proverbial : 
‘© My little finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins ; 
my father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your 
yoke; my father chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions.”? There was heard once 
more the terrible war-cry that had rung in David’s ear 
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at the dissension of the tribes after Absalom’s death: 
“To your tents, O Israel. Now, David, guard well thy 
own house ! ” . 

And so, by a steady and inexorable train of causes, the 
short-lived monarchy of Israel was irrevocably sundered. 
Henceforth, the unity of the Hebrew race is only ideal,— 
the sharing in one glorious memory, and one undying 


hope. The larger fragment of the nation endured a trou- 
bled existence for rather more than two hundred and fifty 
years, till it was swallowed up by the grasping Assyrian 
realm, and the “ten lost tribes” disappeared forever 
from human history. ‘The little kingdom of Judah, 
adhering to the capital, and cherishing the ritual and 
culture identified with the past history, progress, and 
splendor of the nation, preserved the line of historical 
descent, gave birth to the later sublime embodiments of 
Hebrew thought and faith, and continued an independent 
State for about four centuries: then, with invineible tena- 
city, even after their conquest and captivity, the Jews kept 
their title to the Holy Land till a thousand years after the 
division; and to this very day their sons are looking 
patiently for the restoring of the kingdom of Israel in far 
more than its ancient glory. 

The popular mind, though it could not trace the causes, 
felt the necessity, that led to this trying and fatal event. 
‘‘'This thing is from Jehovah,” they said; and yielding 
easily to the counsel of Shemaiah, they forbore to contend 
‘against one another, and went home with a heavy heart, 
to live as a divided and alienated people. 

From the course things had taken, this unhappy division 
was clearly a necessity,—as they reverently called it, a 
divine necessity. The fault of Solomon was that he had 
not sagacity to foresee or wisdom to provide against it. 
The elements were wanting in him of a robust and manly 
character, of an educated will. His intellectual eminence 
was only that which comes from carrying out, in larger 
development and more elaborate culture, the elements of 
thought common to all average minds. His knowledge 
was extensive, his range of observation great; but (save 
in the plain ethics of every-day life) he rarely ascended 
above a low or medium plane of thought. There was no 
vigor of the higher faculty in him; no practical states- 
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manship; no moral earnestness; no intellectual grasp. 
In the main tendency of his mind he only drifted with the 
common tide ; and his wisdom was all the more admired 
that it was wisdom which all could comprehend. Ina 
position eminently demanding the exercise of the loftier 
and more generous faculties, he showed only a mean and 
ordinary soul. 

It would seem to have required no consummate and 
superhuman wisdom to meet the problem of his time more 
worthily,—at least, to avoid his very glaring and mon- 
strous errors. He had mental activity, but on a low 
plane; political talent, but rather of a subtile than com- 
J prehensive sort; ambition of splendor and national great- 
ness, but no large popular sympathies. His was a 
short-sighted policy, a wilful, petulant, despotic rule. Un- 
less he had the deliberate intention of absorbing and 
crushing the liberties of his people, in one inexorable, 
absolute, central rule, and so was a traitor to the genius 
and destinies of the nation, and only failed for want of 
4 power in a design as profligate as it was able,—unless we 
gave his intellect at the’ expense of his character, or bis 
subtle policy at the expense of both, we must regard him 
as a weak and incapable sovereign, utterly unfit for his 
momentous trust. 

In so judging him, we should only rank him among 
average men, and condemn the circumstances of his cul- 
ture. It is only that he had not that rare strength of will, 
that inspired loftiness of motive, which would break 
through the network of evil influences, and raise him to 
that elevation where his naturally active and fertile mind 
might work by the guiding of that great Providence, 
whose law is the law of man’s being. While we must 
attribute the misery and discord of many long years in 
chief to his incompetency, whether of intellect or heart, it 
is not to condemn him personally, to say, that that critical 
time found not its providential man in him. A Solon 
would have been glorious, precisely where Solomon was 
most weak. He did not govern, but yielded to the ten- 
dencies of his time. He followed to the uttermost the 
path that happened to be open to him. He developed 
fully the style of culture that humored the temper of the 
time. He magnified the glory of the kingdom. at the 
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expense of its liberty and quiet. His rule was fast tend- 
ing to an unmitigated and oppressive absolutism ; and the 
nation was only saved from that at the cost of its unity, 
its outward vigor, and-ultimately its existence. 

The revolt of the ten tribes, as we have now seen it, 
was a protest of the old Hebrew spirit against this system 
of religious and political centralization, which was already 
carried to such length by Solomon. The blow was struck 
at the instigation of the prophets, who represented the 
popular instinct of local freedom and religious indepen- 
dence. On the one hand, a deep-rooted jealousy had 
grown up against the increasing power and despotic tem- 
per of the monarchy, which in so many respects shocked 
the habits and moral feelings of the people; and on the 
other hand, the organized priesthood of Jerusalem roused 

‘the antipathies of those in whom the fire of the antique 

faith burned most vehemently. The people had been 
wonted from of old to the worship of Jehovah on hill-tops 
and in the openair. Though reasons of permanence, secu- 
rity and uniformity might be urged in favor of the temple- 
ritual and splendid establishment of the capital, yet it was 
hard to forego the immemorial rites and tribal privileges 
of the local sanctuaries ; and even in Judah, it was not 
till the reformation achieved by Hezekiah, that the ‘ high 
places” were removed, and the brazen serpent ceased to | 
be an object of superstitious homage. Appealing to this 

confirmed popular sentiment, Jeroboam established at 
once two distinct sanctuaries, at Dan and Bethel, with 
symbolic images of Egyptian device which the prophets 
called in derision his “ golden calves ;” and when this 
irregular local worship had degenerated, and allied itself 

with foreign superstitions, his title was’ known as by a 

proverb among the more religious of the nation, as “ the 

son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 

The protest against the centralizing and despotic policy . 
of the monarchy seemed at first likely to be completely 
successful. It had enlisted the popular sentiment, for it 
promised a return to the spirit of the elder Hebrew insti- 
tutions—the ‘good old times” of the Lawgiver and 
Judges. The deep-seated local feeling and jealous inde- 
pendence, by which the race had been so strongly char- 
acterized from the first, seemed in this revolt to fortify 
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itself anew. The local memories, the patriarchal monu- 
ments, the seat of Samuel’s prophetic and Saul’s regal 
power, the abode of Joshua the great conqueror, and of 
Gideon the champion of the nation’s independence, and 
the track of the ancient migration under Jacob the prince 
of God, were all included in the region that now threw 
off the hated supremacy of Judah. And so it claimed 
the proud patriarchal name of Israel—changed (some- 
times in scorn, sometimés in tenderness) to Ephraim, 
when the frontier tribes were pressed by invaders, and 
not much more than that citadel of power remained. It 
held sway over most of the conquests that had made up 
the empire of David, except the great tributary Damas- 
cus, which had revolted even in Solomon’s time. The 
upper Philistine coast, the country east of Jordan as far 
south as Moab and the Dead Sea, even Bethel and Jeri- 
cho that bordered so closely on the capital, were kept in 
the hands of this more powerful division. And for many 
years it seemed no hopeless ambition to recover the strong- 
holds of Judah, and extend the proud name of Israel over 
the whole territory claimed as the heritage of the race. 
Meanwhile, the smaller kingdom held itself on the de- 
fensive. The struggle to retain its hold upon the revolted 
district was at once given up as hopeless; and Judah 
began to gather slowly the elements of its isolated strength. 
Its first rallying force was seen in the thronging back to 
Jerusalem of the Levitical body, including, doubtless, a 
large portion of the more serious-minded and better cul- 
tured of the nation, who were thoroughly disgusted with 
the lawless and retrograde temper shown in ‘the provy- 
inces.”’ And then were seen the immense advantages of 
of a firm and compacted organization. Jerusalem had 
already become the peculiar home of national memories 
and worship.. The house of David had in its favor the 
habitual loyalty of near a century of successful and im- 
posing rule. By far the greatest part of the intellectual 
culture, as well as religious prestige, was gathered about 
the court and capital. Here was a firm centre and a 
vigorous root of the national vitality. The region itself 
is one less tempting to the cupidity of an invader. While, 
accordingly, the larger kingdom was almost from the 
first distracted with the most violent feuds, while three 
VOL. XIII. 2 j 
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royal houses were cut off in the person of the second 
branch, and of the longest enduring every individual per- 
ished by a violent death, while the more religious party, 
headed by Elijah and Elisha, was in almost perpetual 
contention with the kings, and was at length bloodily 
extinguished. In Judah, on the other hand, the sanc- 
tuary became the rallying-point of loyalty and faith; 
those institutions were nurtured, whose powerful influence 
still outlives the downfall of the nation; the larger part 
of the Hebrew Scriptures were composed, constituting so 
marked an element in the literature of the world; and the 
Hebrew religious culture culminated in the splendid 
series of the Prophets. 

We have been the more explicit in recounting the 
events of the great revolution which sundered the Hebrew 
State, because they contain by far the most important 
lesson of political philosophy to be found in the Old Tes- 
tament history, and because their true character is gen- 
erally overlooked in the brief narrative of the sacred 
books. They are told by our author’ with sufficient 
spirit and distinctness; though we have accepted Ewald’s 
more striking view of the character of a part of them. 
We shall not attempt to follow down the course of narra- 
tive in any detail, but pass at once to the great crisis 
which determined the fate of the northern monarchy. . 

The religious party that had favored the revolt flattered 
itself, doubtless, with the prospect of being paramount in 
the new state ; but it quickly appeared that it could never 
be any thing more than a party, and generally, one in 
opposition to the executive power. The fortune of the 
kingdom showed “a return to what was worst in the pol- 
icy of Saul, with no delivering David.” An able man, 
like Jeroboam, whose notions of State policy and State 
religion were got from his experiences under Solomon, 
and at the court of Memphis, was not likely to put him- 
self in the hands of what he would very probably regard 
as a sect of fanatics, however indebted to it for the first 
germ of his power. It was an unscrupulous-secular am- 
bition that guided him, not any serious design of restoring 
the fond ideal of a theocracy. By degrees the religious 


7 Pages 128—143. 
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party became alienated from the sovereign power ; and a 
struggle was inevitable, in which that party, after display- 
ing every extremity of heroism in endurance, and of even 
fierce and desperate resource in retaliation, was finally 
absorbed or suppressed ; and Israel was left, to all intents 
. and purposes, a heathen kingdom till its fall. The events 
of that struggle, in the persecutions of Ahab, the intrepid 
and zealous career of Elijah and Elisha, the massacre of 
Jehu and the insolent tyranny deplored by the prophets 
of Judah, who record the utter extinction there of the old 
Hebrew faith, were preliminary to that dreadful scene of 
conquest, in which the apostate kingdom was swept into 
the cruel embrace of Nineveh. 

The long and vigorous reign of Jeroboam II. had se- 
cured a good degree of external security and strength, 
and even restored for a time the old boundaries of Israel. 
But the military oppression, the wantonness of wealth, 
the riots, lewdness and idolatry, so powerfully described 
by the missionary-prophet Amos, reveal the dissolution 
going on within. Hosea, the only remaining native pro- 
phet of the north, (whose passionate yet tender objurga- 
tions were mostly made during the convulsions that 
followed Jeroboam’s death), was persecuted by his own 
countrymen and driven into Judah, where he wrote out 
his ministrations at his leisure. Thus the prophetic body, 
once so numerous there, had utterly died out; and was 
not, as in Judah, replaced by that body of men of calmer 
temper and more cultivated mind, whom we in general 
understand by that name. There remained nothing to 
give permanence to the religious ideas, or a higher tone 
to the habitual morals of the ‘people. It was an age of 
deep moral corruption, as well as of violence and crime. 
A series of assassinations following the reign of Jeroboam 
disabled the monarchy from keeping any hold on the 
popular loyalty, or following any clearly marked line of 
policy. ‘The terrible Assyrian invasion (long foretold by 
the prophets, and only deferred a little by the bribe with 
which Menahem bought a longer lease of his brutal des- 
potism,) came at length, and swept away the northern 
and eastern portions of Israel—‘‘ Zebulon, Naphthali, the 
parts beyond Jordan, and Galilee of the Gentiles”—and 
by a forced migration drove the inhabitants to live in the 
strange country beyond the Euphrates. 
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Such is a rapid outline of the events that led directly 
to the fall of the northern kingdom, and indirectly, (by 
the marvellous deliverance from Sennacherib,) to the 
renewed prosperity and fame of Judah. As a favorable 
specimen of our author’s manner, we here present a pas- 
sage from this portion of his narrative; 


“The conquest of the northern and eastern tribes was an earth- 
quake, which, while ingulfing so large a portion of the Israelite 
people, heaved up the remnant of society in lacerated and frightful 
masses, sometimes dangerous from their towering height. So great 
a convulsion had scarcely before been conceived of. Joel and Amos 
had lamented over families of Israelites captured by roving bands of 
Edom or Philistia, and sold as slaves on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, Hazael had swept off whole villages or towns; this was a 
sufficient misery: indeed the individuals generally suffered a worse 
fate than those whom the Assyrians carried away. But the trans- 
planting of entire tribes was a process of violence immeasurably 
greater in its effects. The suffering and disorder caused is not to 
be judged of by those actually captured ; inasmuch as for every one 
that was caught, five would be made homeless, helpless and despe- 
rate. The allusions of the prophets show us, that the unfortunate 
people who escaped the enemy were driven to violent courses, becom~- 
ing a banditti that preyed upon their own land, upon one another, 
and upon the kingdom of Judah. 


No man spareth his brother. 
He snatches on the right hand, and is hungry ; 
He eats on the left hand, and is hot satisfied ; 


They eat every man the flesh of his own arm; 
Manasseh devours Ephraim, and Ephraim Manasseh, 
And they together are against Judah. Isaiah, ]x. 20, 21. 
. . - . “Damascus seemed to have vanished from the history for 
a full half century, since its downfall under the son of Hazael. It 
must in all probability have suffered from the calamitous inroad of 
the Assyrians, whose cavalry no doubt foraged far and wide, and in 


the open country were irresistible. Immediately after their retreat 
Damascus bursts out into short and energetic life, the reasons of 


which, by combining the historical facts with the allusions of the 
prophets, we can conjecture with more than usual confidence. The 
personal character of the king, Kezin, may have had much to do 
with it; but the position of affairs much more. Damascus now 
stood in the foreground, to bear the brunt of Assyrian attack ; and 
after the recent manifestation of the power and unsparing violence 
of Tiglathpileser, all the States which were behind desired to uphold 


Damascus as their shield, In all the neighboring districts crowds of 
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ruined men were set loose from restraint just as in Bashan and 
Gilead. Supplied with money and arms, it was easy for Rezin to 
raise out of these a formidable force; at any rate, it is certain that 
he does suddenly appear at the head of powerful armies; and Isaiah 
imagined Israel to be the game at which the Syrian lion would 
spring,— 

Jehovah shall set up Rezin’s cruel ones against him (Ephraim,) 

And shall cover his enemies with mail, 


The Syrians before and the Philistines behind ; 
And they shall devour Israel with open mouth. Is. ix. 11, 12, 


“But events took quite a different course. From the cloud 
indeed which had gathered along the Syrian frontier, a fearful 
squall came down, as Isaiah had foreseen; but its rage fell on the 
fair ship of Jerusalem, which was gliding on her even course in 
summer trim and gay prosperity, after two generations of peaceful 
repose. Rezin was, not disposed to eat up the lean sheep of Israel, 
when the fat kine of Judah were so near; and he chose to have 
Pekah as an ally rather than as an enemy.” pp. 228-230. 


Yet, while these ominous clouds hung in the horizon, 
. higher and higher rose the strain of Prophecy; and 
Isaiah’s triumphant predictions of a Messiah were uttered 
when the king of Israel had leagued himself with a for- 
eign invader for the ruin of Judah, and the most formi- 
dable power the-world had known was lowering in the 
far north-east, and ‘ the king’s heart and the heart of his 
people were moved, as trees of the forest are moved with 
the wind.” The alliance stripped Judah of its commer- 
cial outposts on the Red Sea, and might have resulted in 
the fall of the kingdom; but Ahaz (whose ‘ erime was 
that at the age of twenty he could not withstand the com- 
bined force of Damascus, Israel, Philistia, Edom, and 
perhaps Moab,”) sent to offer his allegiance to the Assy- 
rian monarch, who presently swept away the Syrian 


force, captured Damascus, and reduced Samaria to the 
condition of vassalage. At length Hoshea, the last who 


reigned in Samaria, slew Pekah for his dastardy, and 
strove for seven years to retrieve the failing fortunes of 
the kingdom. He masked his policy for a time by the 


tribute he still continued to pay the Assyrians, meanwhile 
negotiating terms of alliance with Egypt. But internal 


commotions in this latter country made the Egyptian 
alliance “a broken reed, which if a man lean on, it should 
2* 
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pierce fis hand.” A struggle there between the military 
and priestly caste made it impossible for Sethos to render 


any effective aid. The correspondence was detected. 
Hoshea was instantly seized, and despatched as prisoner 
to Nineveh, and Shelmaneser laid siege to Samaria. 

The downfall of the kingdom was now at hand. Its 
internal disorganization was such, that its national life 


could not have endured long in vigor, at any rate. Crip- 
pled by its recent losses, it had little to depend upon 


except the main strength of its fortifications, the unskil- 
fulness of its besiegers, and the résolution of despair. 
For three years Samaria continued to hold its assailants 


at bay. The conflict was watched with anxiety and 
terror by the neighboring population of Judah. Some of 


the most pathetic and earnest of the prophetic odes clus- 
ter about this critical point of the Hebrew fortunes ;° and 
the historian departs from his usual meagre brevity, as he 


mournfully sums up the reasons of that catastrophe, in 


the nation’s corrupted life and departure from its faith. 
Samaria fell, and the kingdom of Israel was blotted out. 
Its people were taken to fill the vast spaces of the half- 
built Assyrian capital, or else were distributed among the 
subject-districts. The ten tribes were utterly extinguished, 


and had no longer a name or place in human history. 
The rich territory of Samaria and Galilee lay half wild, 
until its scattered colonists were in terror from the increase 
of wild beasts upon them, and sought to be instructed in 
the worship of Jehovah the local deity, who might be able 
to protect them. A few missionary-priests were sent to 
dwell among them, and the mongrel religion that grew 
up was the heresy of the Samaritans—most hateful of all 
misbeliefs to the Jew, who prided himself on the purity of 
his creed. A scanty remnant of the sect still forms a little 


community in Palestine. 


It was fortunate for Judah at this period, that the weak 
and idolatrous reign of Ahaz, who had bartered for the 
Assyrian alliance both the treasures of the temple and the 
independence of the State,’ was followed by that of Heze- 


8 See Isaiah xxviii., xxxii. 

9 By means of which, indeed, (says Mr. Newman) he husbanded the 
fates which afterwards proved effectual in the crisis then impend- 

g- 
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kiah, perhaps the noblest and best of all the Hebrew 
kings; whose trusted counsellor was Isaiah, the noblest 


and best of all the Hebrew prophets, For once, the sec- 


ular and spiritual forces of the State were brought into 
complete harmony; and the result was a firm attitude 
and ultimate security amidst the most formidable impend- 
ing dangers. It was early in Hezekiah’s reign that the 


northern kingdom was submerged in the flood of Assyrian 


invasion; and to most it seemed inevitable that-the same 
fate must follow for Jerusalem. But the spirit of the 
great prophet remained undaunted; his timely counsel 
averted each base expedient, and fortified the sometimes 


wavering resolution of the king. In the wanton invasion 
from Pekah and Rezin, he had foretold the triumphant 


advent of Judah’s new sovereign ‘the Prince of Peace.” 
He had warned Damascus of her fall, and bidden Philis- 
tia not to exult in the desolation that seemed impending 


over Judah. It was his counsel, a vehement charge, that 


defeated the proposed treaty with Assyria (after Heze- 


kiah had once determined on a revolt,) and deposed 
Shebna, the king’s minister, who was too ready to yield 
the claim of tribute, and so committed the State to its 
final attitude of resistance. He even boldly rebuked the 


favorite policy of seeking aid from Egypt, chariots and 


horsemen in exchange for subsidies of men and money, 
to fight for the common deliverance. When Tyre main- 
tained alone the desperate battle of her independence, 
and for five years delayed the stroke that menaced the 
little State of Judah, his clear eye saw the causes of ruin 


at work within, and he seemed even with a sort of triumph 
to anticipate the period of her downfall; predicting that 
this trader-city, splendid but corrupt, ‘‘ whose merchants 
were princes, and her traffickers the honorable of the 


earth,” would be utterly destroyed. But this doom was 
to be deferred for yet many centuries. While the rest of 


Phoenicia was overrun, Tyre held out bravely in her 
island-fortress. Her little squadron of twelve battle-ships 
vanquished the hostile fleet of sixty. Sennacherib, who 


succeeded to the baffled Shalmaneser, hastened to the 
easier conquests of the south. 


The Hebrew king had not failed to improve the oppor- 
tunity of delay. The fortifications of Jerusalem were 
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freshly repaired and manned. The policy of the Egyp- 
tian alliance was held in reserve, if not positively acted 
on. An Ethiopian embassy, from the far highlands of 
Africa, came to negotiate in Jerusalem for mutual defence 
against a power that seemed to aim at the conquest of 
the world; and Isaiah bade the messengers return and 
announce the impending ruin of the Assyrians. The 
firm and powerful league thus secured among the me- 
naced nations, the successful defence of Tyre, and (pos- 
sibly) the threatened revolt of Babylon, all combined to 
check what had seemed the resistless invasion of Senna- 
cherib. While he was engaged in securing the conquest 
of the hill-country and the sea-board, the terror of the 
capital, (excited probably by the dreadful barbarities ex- 
ercised on Lachish)!° had gone so far, that Hezekiah sent 
him propitiatory gifts, and would have become again his 
vassal but for his treacherous attack and the insolent 
terms he offered, which drove the nation upon a last ‘des- 
perate defence. 

But the storm of invasion passed away as mysteriously 
and suddenly as it had been formidable in its gathering. 
Sennacherib was drawn off by the rumor of an Ethiopian 
host said to be gathering in his rear. To oppose his 
attack, the Egyptians (says Herodotus) had only a sud- 
denly mustered force of artisans, over whom the Assyrian 
records claim a signal victory. But an invisible power, 
which both Hebrew and Egyptian represent as a special 
interposition of the Divine Protector, baffled the conquer- 
ing host. According to the narrative of the latter, the 
Assyrian army, after crossing the desert, was encountered 
on the Egyptian border by a multitude of field-mice, 
which gnawed their shield-thongs, quiver-bands and bow- 
strings, and so rendered the whole equipment worthless. 
As the Hebrew account proceeds, the forces of Senna- 
cherib were advancing upon Jerusalem, and the city lay 
in a hush of terrified expectation, when the angel of 
Jehovah, in the shape of a deadly pestilence, destroyed in 


10 Which are represented in detail in the sculptured works of Nine- 
veh, (see Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh, p. 149.) The inscriptions 
coincide with the Hebrew narrative, even to the exact number of 
golden talents of Hezekiah’s tribute. For Isaiah’s message of defiance 
on hearing of these enormities, see ch. xxxiii. 
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a single night a hundred and eighty-five thousand men. 
The discomfited king hastened back to his capital, where 
he presently encountered the revolt of the warlike Medes, 
the open hostility of Babylon, and the impending dissolu- 
tion of his empire. He perished by assassination at the 
hands of his own sons; but not before the victories and 
splendors of his reign had converted the wide district- 
city of Nineveh into a capital of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. 

The sudden deliverance exalted to the highest pitch 
both the glory and the confidence of Judah. The fame 
of Hezekiah, the first of monarchs who had broken the 
violence of Assyrian conquest, spread as far as to the 
revolted satrap of Babylon; and envoys from Merodach- 
Baladan came to solicit the alliance of Jerusalem—a 
policy which Isaiah prudently discouraged. A later com- 
position of the great prophet expresses his confidence that 
the tumults and commotions now prevailing in Egypt 
might be Jehovah’s method of winning that ancient king- 
dom from idolatry ; so that a reign of peace might come, 
and hate might cease, and alliance and harmony prevail | 
_ between Egypt, Assyria and Judah. Songs of victory 
and prophetic odes of this period still further express the 
temper of a fond and exulting confidence, which was the 
reaction from long dismay. ‘Trust in the inviolability of 
Zion’s sacred hill, sufficiently defended by the arm of its 
invisible champion and deliverer, and by “ Siloa’s brook 
that flowed hard by the oracle of God,” became a point 
of religious faith, which it were almost traitorous to doubt 
—a fatal confidence it proved, leading to rash contempt 
of real dangers, and bitterly rebuked a century later, in 
the overthrow of the holy city, and the pillage of the tem- 
ple by Nebuchadnezzar. But for the present there was 
no such drawback to the nation’s exalted and kindling 
hope; and Hezekiah recovered from what seemed a fatal 
sickness, (taken, as some have thought, from the conta- 
gion of that great pestilence) to live fifteen years longer, 
as in answer to his pathetic prayer, and, finally, to close 
his life in glory and peace. 

The closing century of the Hebrew monarchy is almost 


ll Jsaiah, ch. xix. 
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equally divided between two violent and (in their later 
consequences) fatal revolutions, affecting the dearest in- 
terests, the religion and welfare of the State. Manasseh 
was but a boy of twelve when he came to the inheritance 
of his father’s crown. There were now apparently no 
men of eminence, ofthe party most faithful to the national 
institutions, to claim a controlling influence in his coun- 
sels. Isaiah had probably died during the latter portion 
of Hezekiah’s reign. The young king fell under the con- 
trol of the men who had brought on the disgraces and 
apostacy of the time of Ahaz. Comparisons began to be 
drawn to the disadvantage of the Jewish State, in point 
of opulence and refinement, between this and neighboring 
regions. The Hebrew faith had not emancipated itself 
from the limited and exclusive sense which had once 
been a matter of necessity. The more generous temper 
of an Isaiah or Joel was by no means reflected in the 
majority of the religious party. An infusion of a cosmo- 
politan and liberal spirit was perhaps incompatible with 
the temper of the nation, perhaps unsuited to the condi- 
tion of the time. Exclusiveness may have been the price 
’ which even the best were too glad to pay for zeal. At 
any rate, no common ground seems to have been found 
for the two parties in the State to act together on. The 
supremacy, even the security of one could be purchased 
only by the ruin of the other. 

It may be, too, that some religious wants and longings 
were imperfectly met by the Hebrew faith, at least in the 
popular understanding of it. Mosaism stood always in 
an attitude either of aggression or defence before the reli- 
gions of the world. Being essentially (in some regards) 
an antagonistic and not a reconciling faith, it was very 
likely to reject elements of culture which ought to have 
been freely sought. By its rejection of Christianity long 
after, it condemned itself to stand for ever in the light of 
history as a truncated religion. Its own intellectual man- 
hood it never reached. Something its intrinsic character 
seems always to have demanded, for its own harmony 
and fulness; and when this could not be supplied from 
a higher intellectual or moral type, it would naturally be 
sought elsewhere. We find indications of this fact in the 
people’s obstinate attachment from of old to the relics of 
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Canaanite superstition, and in the craving now exhibited 
for foreign mysteries and rites. In imitation of Baby- 
lonish or Syrian custom, Ahaz had introduced chariots 
and horses of the sun-god, and built a watch-tower (or 
‘‘ dial”’) to observe the courses of the stars. Manasseh 
now followed still further this policy of his grandfather. 
Star-worship was again assiduously cultivated. The horrid 
rites of Moloch were consummated afresh by making the 
king’s own children “ pass through the fire’ in honor of 
that grim idol; and the vale of Hinnom, with its ghastly 
mound for sacrifice, (‘‘tophet”) became the polluted 
place which it ever after remained in the imagination of 
the Jew. Altar and ark were taken from the temple. In 
retaliation for Hezekiah’s vigorous reform, the first exam- 
ple was set in Judah of making the foreign religion an 
exclusive, inexorable, persecuting faith. As if to provide 
against future disasters, foreign divinities were assidu- 
ously sought; for it was one of the superstitions of anti- 
quity, that so the gods of other nations might be propitiated, 
and the power of their worshippers reduced. And, asa 
final defiance of the prejudices of his countrymen, the 
king’s son was called by the Egyptian name Amon, as if 
he were devoted from his birth to that divinity of the 
realm of sand. 

The religious spirit of the people was utterly depressed. 
No one was found to wear the mantle that had been 
borne so worthily by an Elijah or an Isaiah. That nobler 
generation of prophets had passed away. ‘Those who 
now bore the name were “dumb dogs that would not 
bark ;” and if Ezekiel charges the prophets of his time 
with using magic rites, it is because they, too, shared in 
the demoralization of this unhappy period, and had learned 
to distrust the efficiency of the genuine Hebrew faith. 
Those who were now so bold as to resist the invading 
superstitions were mercilessly put down, until ‘ Jerusalem 
was filled with blood from one end to the other;” and a 
large number, despairing of life or peace otherwise, took 
refuge in Egypt, among those who had fled ‘thither, in 
terror of the Assyrian invasion. 

The long reign of Manasseh, the longest in the Hebrew 
annals, thus witnessed the violent persecution of the an- 
cient faith of Israel, and the expatriation of those who 
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should have been the centre of the nation’s strength. The 
price thus paid seems for a long time to have secured the 
outward tranquillity which was in part its motive. No- 
thing is told, in the earlier narrative, of any other events 
than those touching the religious affairs of the kingdom; 
and Manasseh’s brief exile in Babylon, related by the 
chronicler, (which Mr. Newman regards as only a veil 
fabricated to disguise the unbroken peace of so impious a 
reign,) was succeeded by a term of quietness and pros- 
erity. 

. But the retribution attending the king’s criminal policy 
fell heavily upon the nation after his death. His cruelties 
were speedily avenged in the assassination of hisson. He 
had deeply affronted the most sacred sentiments and recol- 
lections of his people; and he was long after regarded as 
the real author of their downfall. The popular conscience, 
though silenced for a time, would be heard at length. 
A revolution had long been preparing in men’s thoughts, 
which in the reign of Josiah, immediately succeeding, 
was carried out in the stern policy of retaliation. 

We do not enter here into the questions of literary crit- 
icism, touching the “finding of the law” by the priest, 
Hilkiah, and its presentation to the young king. It is 
enough to make a single allusion to the influence, after- 
wards so decisive and profound, of Egyptian culture upon 
the Hebrew mind—an influence which is ably traced by 
Ewald in several features of that remarkable religious 
movement now impending, which he designates the 
‘“‘ Deuteronomical Reform.” A long residence in Egypt 
had given to a body of intelligent, religious, and faithful 
men leisure for familiarizing themselves with the ancient 
memories and documents of their nation, in the light of 
the fresh, religious ideas developed by the prophets ; and 
traces have been found, or fancied, in some of the Old 
Testament writings assigned to this period, of that style 
of thought afterwards wrought out in Alexandria by such 
writers as the son of Sirach and the Jewish Platonist 
Philo. According to some writers, a striking historical’ 
coincidence connects this new phase of Hebrew thought 
and life with the religious movements effected in India by 
Buddha, in Persia by Zoroaster, in Greece by Xenopha- 
nes, and others. But, not to speak of the uncertainty of 
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dates, we prefer to regard the revolution now impending 
asa genuine Hebrew movement, and to consider it simply 
as affecting the Hebrew State, in the period of its rapid 
decline. 

Nothing could have been more timely at this juncture 
than the sudden appearance of the Law, whether now 
first completed and re-cast, or seasonably discovered by 
the priests. It formed at once the rallying-point of reviv- 
ing loyalty, and a channel for the returning tide of patri- 
otic faith. The reform, begun under royal auspices, was 
heartily responded to by the people.. A brief period fol- 
lowed, of prosperity and glory. Only the deep wounds 
inflicted by these successive and too violent changes, 
together with fresh perils from abroad, prevented a com- 
plete regeneration of the Hebrew monarchy. The reli- 
gious spirit could scarcely avoid being affected by the 
precision, formalism, and pedantic dogmatism, which 
would result from the. reverence now encouraged towards 
sacred books and institutions. A tyrannous and violent 
apostacy, too, had its fruit in the inevitable violence of 
the reaction. There was something, indeed, spasmodic 
in the entire conduct of the reform, as its details are hinted 
in our brief narrative; and the incessant complaints of 
-Jeremiah and Ezekiel show how little the general charac- 
ter of the people was penetrated by the spiritual doctrine 
so rigorously enforced. 

Meanwhile, the gathering forces of rival empires threat- 
ened new calamities from the north-east. The conquering 
progress of the Medes, before whom the splendid capital 
of the Assyrians already tottered to its fall, was checked 
by a sudden irruption of one of those Scythian or Tartar 
hordes from Central Asia, causing the same consternation 
among the more civilized nations as was felt in Europe 
at the invasion of the Huns. ‘They came as far as Pales- 
tine: the frightful desolation of their inroad there, as of 
wild beasts rather than men, is told in all images of horror 
by the prophets; and under the obscure name of Magog, 
they have furnished the scripture imagery for the terrors 
of the latter day. But an undisciplined barbarian horde 
spreads and loses itself, like water in the sand, or else is 


12 See Jeremiah, ch. iv.-vi., and Zephaniah; also, Psalm lix. 
VOL. XIII. 3 
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drafted into the service of some more civilized power. 
The Scythians, (says Herodotus, speaking of this irrup- 
tion,) were thought to have been struck with ‘ womanish 
disease”’ or nervelessness, in vengeance for their robbery 
of a Syrian temple of Astarte; their chieftains were mas- 
sacred by the Medes at a banquet where they had been. 
received as guests; and, being enrolled in the Assyrian 
forces during their last defence, theirs is perhaps one of 
the unknown tongues of the Ninevite inscriptions. The 
brief tempest spent itself; and within thirty years the 
great powers were ready to begin their game anew. 

The fortunes of Judah now hastened rapidly to a crisis. 
Josiah, perhaps with a rash reliance on some favoring 
oracle,!® or else regarding himself as the invincible cham- 
pion of the true faith, and filled with a rash ambition to 
recover the boundaries as he had restored the institutions 
of David’s kingdom, undertook to resist the king of Egypt, 
as he hastened to anticipate the advance of the Medes in 
Syria. In vain Necho represented that his design was 
altogether friendly to Judah, and that he was engaged in 
keeping off a common enemy. His policy in occupying 
the seaports of Palestine roused the suspicious jealousy of 
Josiah, who had already begun to exercise a sort of pro- 
tectorate over the whole extent of Canaan, feebly occu- 
pied as it was by the scanty Samaritan population. He 
encountered Necho near the Galilean sea-board ; and the 
plain of Megiddo, which had witnessed, seven centuries 
before, the vindication of Hebrew independence, in Debo- 
rah’s splendid triumph, witnessed now its downfall, in the 
defeat and death of Josiah, the last worthy inheritor of 
David’s crown and lineage. | 

‘‘ ‘Weep ye not for the dead,” said Jeremiah, chiding 
the passionate lamentation of the people, ‘ neither mourn 
for him; but weep bitterly for him that goeth away, for 
he shall return no more, nor see his native land.” The 
death of Josiah was only the commencement of that train 
of calamities which within twenty years destroyed for ever 
the monarchy of Judah. His son was detained as pris- 
oner or hostage in Egypt, and Jehoiakim ruled ten years 
or more as a vassal of the conqueror. When Nineveh 


13 Huldah had foretold that he should “be gathered to his grave in 
peace,” without witnessing the calamities that would follow. 
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was taken by the Medes, the star of Babylon was in the 
ascendant; and the young chief Nebuchadnezzar, leagued 
with the Medes to destroy the only rival power, discom- 
fited the Egyptian force at Carchemish, and succeeded to 
the suzerainty over Judah. 

In vain Jehoiakim maintained a brief struggle against 
the Chaldean power. ‘The weakness of Judah made it a 
prey to the new spoiler, while old enmities of neighboring 
tribes now broke out afresh. The king died amidst the 
terror of the impending overthrow; and his son surren- 
dered himself, without a blow, to be taken with ten thou- 
sand captives to Babylon. The ill-fated Zedekiah, brother 
of Jehoiakim, was put upon the throne, as a subject- 
prince, or tool, to serve the pleasure of the Chaldean 
despot. 

The calamities of the time again drove many to seek 
refuge in Egypt; and there seemed even a hope that an 
alliance with that country might enable Judah to throw 
off the yoke of Babylon. But the power of Apries, now 
king there, (as Herodotus tells,) had been wrecked in a 
hazardous campaign in Libya. His strongest vassal, 
Amasis, slew him shortly after in a revolt; and the late 
king’s imprisonment in Babylon,-whither he was sum- 
moned at the first suspicion of his faith, warned Zedekiah 
what he had to expect from any recreancy. He swore 
allegiance anew, and was suffered a few years longer to 
occupy the uncertain throne. 

But the stimulus constantly afforded by the sorrowful 
and impatient exiles of the Euphrates, together with the 
fanatic confidence of a party among the people, the mem- 
ory of their signal deliverance from Sennacherib, and 
their fond trust that the ramparts of Zion were impregna- 
ble to any heathen force, compelled, as it were, the final 
hopeless and ruinous revolt. In the uneasy and highly 
roused temper of the time, there were not wanting those 
who confidently foretold a splendid triumph and the im- 
mediate coming of the Messiah, or the nation’s ideal and 
victorious king. So frantic was the assurance of some, 
that, during a short respite of the siege that followed, they 
reduced again to bondage certain slaves or captives, whom 
they had emancipated so as to serve in the defence. But 
the prophets of clearer vision, as Jeremiah and Habakkuk, 
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could look only despondingly at the condition of affairs. 
If any thing were wanting to prove their cheerless words, 
it was found in the civil feud, which not even the siege 
could bring to terms. Zedekiah had staked every thing 
on the cast of this revolt, and played the game out asa 
desperate man, upheld by a fanatic party of religionists, 
who conceived it infamous to yield a point of sacred 
ground, or to harbor a doubt of Jehovah’s invincible pro- 
tection. On the other hand, whatever hope there might 
have been at least of a longer struggle, if not af eventual 
triumph, was foiled by the continual despairing protest of 
Jeremiah. At one time he seems to have stood quite 
alone in his predictions of evil, and was openly charged 
with traitorous plottings with the enemy. Apparently, he 
held defeat or surrender to be only a necessary prelude to 
greater security and peace, and that the king’s resistance 
was the real hostility to the land; for, to show his confi- 
dence in better times that should follow, he made and 
publicly registered the purchase of a field in his native 
village. His sincerity was evident enough, and the sanc- 
tity of his character was in general a shelter from any act 
of gross violence; but the party in power charged him 
with being the evil genius that tied their hands, demor- 
alized their discipline, and held them from putting forth 
any effective force. His personal perils and adventures 
make the most striking picture of the siege, and his treat- 
ment must have had a powerful effect in widening the 
fatal breach. : 

And so the siege wore on, for near two years. At length 
famine began to do its work. The stores of bread had 
entirely given out. 'The king fled away at night, but was 
captured and led before the conqueror. His children 
were slain before his face, his own eyes were put out, and 
in this horrible plight he was taken to the prison of Baby- 
lon. Jerusalem surrendered. The slender remnants of 
the population were either carried into captivity ‘‘ by the 
waters of Babylon,” or fled to Egypt, (whither Jeremiah 
went unwillingly to spend the remainder of his days,) or 
else were suffered, under a native governor, to till the 
desolate fields of Judah. The fortifications of Jerusalem 
were broken down. Palace and temple were burned with 
fire. The gathered treasures of the kings and the sacred 
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vessels of the sanctuary were taken to grace the carousal 
of the Babylonish conqueror. A few helpless struggles 
against the pressure of that heavy hand, a few stern mea- 
sures of vengeance or suppression, and the fair Jand of 
Canaan, which had been “as Eden or as the garden of 
Jehovah,” the Land of Promise, which for so many cen- 
turies had been, and was yet to be, the centre of Hebrew 
affection, and the home of Hebrew faith, was in the deso- 
late condition portrayed in the pathetic Lamentations of 
Jeremiah : 


‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! 
How is she become as a widow! 
She that was great among the nations, princess among the provinces, 
How is she become a vassal! 
' Judah goeth into exile, affliction, and slavery. 
Her dwelling is abroad among the nations ; 


She findeth no repose !” 


Art. II. 
The Chief Appeal of Religion. 


Tue points which have generally interested people most 
in relation to religious things are, What shall we have, 
if we take up the denials and burdens of a Christian life ? 
or, what shall we lose, if we remain as we are, and do 
not take them up? ‘Take Christendom through, and we 
think it will be found that a true life, harmonious in its 
spirit with that Jesus led, is presented to men in the light, 
and urged by the motives, of a low and earthly interest. 
The animus of Peter’s question is still dominant in count- 
less hearts—“ Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed 
thee ; what shall we have, therefore ?” 

We do not propose to spend much time in criticising 
this method of presenting religion, and in showing the folly 
of it. It has its root in truth. We all know how frequent 
is the appeal to the terrors of perdition, and, on the other 
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hand, to the glories of the saintly world, as influences to 
keep men from sin, and to bind them to God’s service. 
These appeals have their root in truth. There is terrible 
reality at the foundation of the coarsest denunciations of 
fire and wrath; for the evil effects of sin, however inaccu- 
rate may be the forms of our conception of them, can 
never be too powerfully impressed. And the joys of 
heaven cannot be more attractively depicted than the 
reality deserves. 

But still we have no right to use these, or to feel these, 
as motives to reverent and righteous living, until we have 
a proper sense of a motive that is higher and nobler than 
both; and we cannot really see and appreciate the dan- 
gers of sin and the rewards of duty, until we have a 
central sense of something which makes a religious life 
more binding than either those terrors, or those rewards. 
For, if we look at it close enough, we shall see that there 
is nothing in the idea of hell alone, or of heaven alone, 
which makes a religious call appeal to the spiritual and 
infinite part of our nature. An angel may come down 
and tell me that, if I do not live in a certain way hence- 
forth, I shall burn for it hereafter, and that if I do, I shall 
be lifted to everlasting joys; but if he does not tell me 
something more, although this may be all true, he has not 
said any thing which makes that life binding on my soul ; 
he has not touched the immortal core of my being; he 
has not made me look up, and revere law, and aspire to 
goodness, and adore God. If I walk in the way he marks 
out, for the reasons he prescribes, I walk as an earthly 
being, from dictates of interest, and without the nobility 
of any spiritual motive behind my action. 

There is, then, a preliminary question to the inquiry, 
‘¢‘What shall we have, or what shall we lose, as the con- 
sequence of our faith or our worldliness?” ‘The strong 
motive, the steady impulse to a Christian life should flow 
from that feature of it which makes it binding upon men 
—that view of it which makes it a disgrace and a shame 
for a man to be indifferent to it—that view of it which 
makes one less a man when he does not possess it, and 
truly and only a man when he is crowned by it. 

Religion, when truly conceived, has vital analogies with 
all other vital relations which the human soul sustains, 
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and may perhaps be most powerfully presented in the 
dress of those analogies. Let us use, therefore, for a few 
moments, this form of unfolding the thought we desire to 
impress. 

Imagine the case of a man afflicted with some disorder 
that drains his vitality, allows his best organs but a feeble 
play, and so imposes on him a languid and miserable life. 
A person, skilled in the treatment of such a disorder, goes 
to him, and lays before him a course of treatment for his 
consideration, which will restore him to health. But it 
will require great care, strict and long-continued obedi- 
ence to the bodily laws, exercise that may be painful, 
resolute resistance of the temptations to sloth and sleep. 
And, often, medicines must be taken that are repulsive to 
the taste. What, now, if the man, believing what the 
physician says, believing that he can be cured by such 
means, should fix his attention on the hardships and the 
long, painful discipline connected with the remedy, and 
should ask, ‘* What shall I have if I submit to this pro- 
cess? what recompense can you promise for these suffer- 
ings ?”? Would not such a question be an indication that 
the malady had affected his mind as well as his body ?— 
that it had withered his manliness as well as his muscles ? 

The physician, it is true, might eloquently portray to 
him the sadness of his sickly state, and point out the evils 
to which he will be surely doomed in future, if his disor- 
der is not rooted out; but, would not any body expect 
that the great motive which would strive with the sick 
man, and lead him to adopt such a treatment, would be 
the desire to be well? And if any argument was needed, 
if any address or stimulus was required, to arouse him, 
should we not suppose that enough would be found in 
that one word, health? Should we not think that the 
most joyful speech the man could listen to would be, 
‘You can have health again; your blood may flow with 
pleasure, and your step be strong; you shall be able to 
enjoy the fresh air, and delight in the glories of nature ; 
you shall be able to do your work as a man, and asa 
member of society, and the food earned by toil shall be 
nutritious, and the sleep that refreshes your limbs for duty 
shall be sweet.” Should we not suppose that any drugs, 
any regimen, any hardships that should bid fair to bring 
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a man to such a state, would be welcome, because of that 

state? Should we not be amazed, if the man required 
any other impulse, any bribe, any promise of a good un- 
connected with such a return of health, to bring him to 
the adoption of those means ? 

This analogy is important, and the truth it points to, 
more important. Let us take another instance, that the 
force of the principle may be more clearly seen. What 
if one should go to a blind man with the news that, at the 
price of certain unpleasant conditions, his lost faculty 
could be regained! Would any other inducement be 
necessary to ensure an eager attention? Would he not 
say, ‘Fix any conditions, within the limits of honor, and 
they will be a trifle to the joy of having my eyes again? 
Let me undergo any thing, if only this thick darkness— 
this unnatural night—can be broken, so that the sun shall 
shine for me again, and the faces of my friends be visible, 
and the world be painted with the glory of the rising and 
setting sun.” Would you think it any thing less than 
insanity, if the man should ask for any other inducement 
to the adoption of the proposed cure—even though that 
cure might require the most painful surgical operation— 
than the thought that his eyes could be restored to him ? 

Or, again, suppose the case of an ignorant man, who 
has a strong mind and a capacity of being eminent as a 
student—perhaps a capacity to rank as high in the realm 
of acquired truth as Newton. You offer him all the 
means of instruction. But he sees that the path of study 
is laborious, that the acquisition of principles and the steps 
of advance are toilsome—that the price to be paid is con- 
secration, and systematic drilling, and patient application, 
and contentment with slow progress. Suppose, therefore, 
he should ask you, ‘‘ What shall I have, if I continue in 
the line marked out? What recompense shall I find if, 
at all this expense of discipline, I attain a cultured intel- 
lect, and rise to be fellow with Newton, Herschel and 
Humboldt ?”’ Could you present any thing that would 
be a more stimulating motive than the prospect of arriving 
at such a state? Would you not strive to make him see 
that such a hope could not be abased to a secondary place ? 
You might talk of the power which knowledge gives; of 
the station, dignity, wealth, enjoyments, that often follow 
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in its train; but you would tell him that all these are of 
less account than the possession of knowledge and wise 
faculties ; that the supreme thing is to know the treasures 
of God’s wisdom and the riches of human nature, and 
that the glorious reward of culture is, to be wise and 
wealthy in the mind. 

It is a great pity that the analogy of religion with other 
subjects belonging to human life and human interests, is 
not more clearly seen. We should be saved from a world 
of follies, and should feel the appeal and the authority of 
religion more intensely, if we felt that there are these 
analogies, and if they always shed their light upon what 
we call the interests of the soul. Just as the highest thing 
which you can propose to a sick man is health, just as 
the most excellent boon which you can offer to a blind 
man is his eyesight, just as the most desirable thing which 
you can propose to the mind of the untutored man is 
knowledge,—so the most precious thing which can be 
set before the aspirations of a spiritual being, is goodness, 
holiness, a Christ-like life. The great motive that should 


' stimulate our affections and brace our will, must flow 


down to us from the objects themselves that are offered 
to the ambition of our heavenly nature. 

But we need not say that this is not the way in which 
men generally regard the subject, or have it set before 
them. The absorbing question with a great many people 
seems to be, not whether the law of Christ is true, not 
whether the claim of conscience and the call of God are 
right, but what if we don’t follow them? And the most 
fervent Christian eloquence seems to flow in showing that 
God has infinite power to enforce his laws, and an eter- 
nity to do it in. So that the costs, risks, and sacrifices of 
a Christian life are commended on the ground of the loss 
that attends the failure to make them. Let us not object 
that the penalties of wrong living should be set before 
men; the more vividly the better, if truthfully done. 
But should not the first question of every fair mind be 
this, ‘Is a law true; is the Christian life the highest life 
for a being that has asoul?” Independently of the ques- 
tion of penalties, or hardships, of what it will cost if we 
neglect, or of what it will come to if we honor: religious 
principles—is not the first question—the question which 
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should decide a man’s course, is simply this, “Is a reli- 
‘gious career the right career? And should not that 
preaching be called the most wholesome, searching, 
powerful and evangelical, which scatters and burns up 
all mists that lie between the soul and the truth of things, 
so that a hearer must go away from it speared through 
the brain and conscience with the conviction that an 
unconsecrated life is falsehood and moral idiocy ? Count- 
less subsidiary and additional appeals and influences, of 
course, in all great preaching, will be brought to bear to 
invest this truth with charm, with pathos, with sweetness— 
to kindle the emotions of penitence, and to nourish the 
seeds of grace; but this must be the granite basis of any 
healthy dealing with human nature in respect of religion. 

If some one should come to you with a proposition 
which he wished you to believe, and which it was im- 
portant that you should believe, would you think of asking 
him first, “ What shall I gain by attending to it, or what 
shall I lose by disbelieving it?”. Would you think of 
looking to any other sources than the evidence he could 
bring for the proposition? Would you imagine that any 
bribe, or any threat, could affect the real merits of the 
subject a hair, or deserve to be thought of a moment, by an 
honest mind? Can you conceive such a thing as refus- 
ing to believe it, if the evidence is sufficient to establish 
it? Nowa question of action, set before the moral na- 
ture, is precisely analogous to a question for belief set 
before the mind. The all-important thing is, whether it 
is right or not. To refuse to do it, if it is right, because - 
it runs counter to some of our pleasures, is as monstrous 
a thing as to refuse assent to a demonstrated doctrine, 
because it runs counter to some of our prejudices. The 
idea of gilding a moral truth, or a Christian call, with any 
thing different from itself, as a temptation, is like the idea 
of bribing a judge to bend his opinion. Just think of 
setting up a Christian virtue with a necklace around it, 
or any ornament upon it to make the soul aspire towards 
it, and choose it. It is true, as the hymn says,— 

“Wisdom has treasures greater far 
Than East or West unfold, 
And her rewards more precious are 

Than all their gems of gold.” 
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But spiritual wisdom has no treasure and no reward so 
precious as itself. The moment we bring something 
foreign from Christian goodness, as a controlling motive 
to the choice of goodness, even though it may be a joy 
or an honor that naturally results from being good, we 
practically set something above a true life; we practi- 
cally say that there is something in the universe of greater 
worth than holiness, to which’a true life is the path. This 
is a profanation of Christianity; however serious the 
preaching sounds that deals with such implements, it 
commends worldliness in spiritual guise. The Saviour, 
in the beatitudes, promised certain rewards to certain 
dispositions—the inheritance of the earth to the meek, and 
the kingdom of heaven to the persecuted; but the pre- 
ciousness of the highest states of mind he placed in those 
states themselves. He said, “ Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy; blessed are they which hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled ; 
blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

If a man asks, therefore, ‘‘ What will be the conse- 
quences to me if I remain in sin?’? we may answer, 
‘The very worst possible consequence will surely be 
your doom—the possession of a sinful love, contentment 
in sin; and the more placidly you look around for eztra- 
neous consequences to warn you from such a state, the 
more deep is the judgment of that state now upon you. 
Extraneous consequences, and bitter enough, will doubt- 
less coil around you, as the years roll off, but in the sight 
of God, the direst punishment that besets you is the state 
that you are in. The feeling that rules you is the archi- 
tect of the hell you suffer; every fiery wave that will ever 
roll in upon you will be the infernal creation of that tem- 
per—a terrible parody, by the Spirit of evil, of the first 
creative fiat of divine goodness saying ‘lei there be dark- 
ness and torment,’ as the Holy Word first said, ‘ Let 
there be light.” And the spirit that rules you will be as 
much more dreadful than the consequences of it, as the 
black, billowy turmoil in the breast of Satan, when he 
tumbled from heaven into the pit, was more awful than 
the sullen heat of the burning marl that awaited his 
frame.” 

If a man asks, ‘* What shall I have, if, in obedience to 
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the call of religious truth, I conquer difficulties, and walk 
in ways that the worldly nature does not love?” We may 
answer, “ You will have the divine quality, the inward 


nobleness, the conscious fellowship of God’s spirit, which 
such a walk brings. Other things you will have—peace, 
satisfaction, heaven, as the consequence, but nothing so 


valuable or so glorious as the thing itself, which generates 
every consequence.” Would you think of expecting any 


body to reward you in external ways for being just, or 
for loving your child? "Would you think of carrying any 
account to the eternal bar setting forth, ‘‘so much is due 


me for helping a sufferer with a coin that might have 
purchased pleasure for me at the theatre?” The just 


and lovely disposition is its own recompense. God does 
not and cannot pay for it in guineas and soft climates, 
any more than you can sell your attachment and respect 


to another for gold. If the -pulpit could make men see 


the intrinsic excellence of goodness as a Christian state of 


heart! God would have us see that, and feel the impul- 
sive motive that comes from seeing it. It was for this 
that the Christ was clothed in flesh, and made our hu- 
manity translucent with the divinest charm, 


We all of us have souls, we all of us have infinite 
natures, and they cannot find their objects, their food, 


their exercise, except in the sphere of things with which 
religion invests us. The worth of piety to the spirit is 


like the worth of health to the body; the importance of 


religious truths to the best part of us is like the value of 
light, and the colored glories of nature, to the eye. If we 
do not have a pious spirit within us, we are diseased ; 
and nothing can express the dreadfulness of our state 


more, than the simple declaration that we are in that 


state. If we do not live amid those objects we are blind; 
and nothing further that can be said, can add any thing to 
the description of the misery of our condition. The 
buildings in which people gather to listen to pulpit words 
are not more firmly founded on their corner-stones, than 


the church and its doctrines are based on the needs of 
human nature and the truth of things. 


The most solemn and efficient sanction of the gospel 
is this, that we are absent from truth in our falsehood to 
religious law and claims; that we scorn things which are 
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in themselves the highest and most valuable things—as 
health is the best thing for the body, sight for the eye, and 


science for the mind. And here the subject becomes 
impressively practical. It springs of itself from an essay 
into a sermon. What person will not say, what person 


does not often say, that a Christian life is better than a 
selfish one—the highest condition of the soul? What per- 


son will not say that humble dependence upon God is 
not a higher state than proud self-reliance, that a sincere, 
filial prayer, every morning, is not a better way to begin 
the day than thoughtlessness or ingratitude? Who does 


not believe that doing good to others is a better work 


than bending every hour to his own enjoyment !—that 
practical faith in God is a higher spirit than practical 
unbelief ?—that a sweet, forgiving, charitable disposition 
is more desirable than a harsh and coarse and self- 


seeking spirit? Who will not say that a man of probity 
and holiness and deep usefulness is not infinitely more 


worthy than a man of mere wealth and avarice? Bring 
together all the typical characters of history—the warrior, 
the statesman, the artist, the monarch, the pleasure-seeker, 
the man of money, and who is there that will not delibe- 


rately place such a character as Jesus above them all, as 


‘alone worthy the heart’s deepest reverence and love, and 
as showing more gloriously the worth of man? Who is 
there that does not pay this homage of his judgment and 
approval to religious principles and a Christian char- 
acter ? 

What more powerful call, what more urgent motive, 
can appeal to any person, to go higher up the Christian 
life, or to begin a Christian life, than this worship of it by 


every inmost soul? We have heard something of the elo- 


quence of revivalists in their calls to men to forsake sin 
and serve God, but we know nothing in their most gor- 
geous pictures of hell, or their most fascinating fancies of 
heaven, that-has a tithe of the weight, as a motive, which 
the fact ought to bring with it, that a religious life is 


endorsed as the best possession, in the centre of every 


heart. “ This is the condemnation,” said Jesus, in a pas- 
sage whose meaning will never be exhausted while a 
sinner lives in the universe, ‘that light is come into the 
world, and men love darkness rather than light because 
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their deeds are evil.’”? Yes, damnation is the choice of 
that which we know is not worthy of choice. Hell. is a 
life in that which is not true, and which our own souls 
condemn. The Devil is the father of lies, the archfalse- 
hood, and his chain is on all spirits, and his stamp seared 
into their forehead, who obey what they confess is not 
deserving obedience, who dream of finding good in what 
the heart refuses to revere as best. Deep down below 
all hells, the root of hell,:is the feeling of satisfaction in 
what conscience condemns. High up above all heavens, 
the very sun-source of the radiance of heaven, is the 
splendor of holy virtue in itself; and the fountain of its 
power, and its most authoritative appeal to the human 
heart, lie in the fact that it is the highest truth and the 
highest good. T. A 


Art. III. 


Skepticism: its Causes; its Cure. 
\ 

WE propose to offer a few thoughts on the above-named 
theme. In introducing our topic, let us state in what 
sense we use the term Skeplicism We employ it in its 
broader signification. We mean by it not simply a clear, 
well-defined disbelief of Christianity, but every form of 
doubt as to the truth of the gospel. It is not alone a 
sharply defined infidelity like that of Paine, which works 
mischief by paralyzing moral effort; for languid doubt 
also checks exertion. The real foes of the gospel are 
quite as often found among those who occasionally attend 
public worship, as among them that make a parade of 
their disbelief. ‘Those persons who are insensible to all 
the stirring appeals which the gospel makes to their con- 
sciences or sensibilities, who seem proof against all the 
arguments that the ambassador for Christ may present, 
have manifestly no faith to spare. By their languor, their 
indifference, their worldliness, they confirm the reckless 
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in their criminality, and chill the hearts of the devout. 
Did .they know their own moral needs, they would have. 
grave reason to cry, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith!” 

In making these statements, we of course simply affirm 
a fact which the Scriptures recognize ; to wit, that there 
may be an acted infidelity, no less than an avowed skep- 
ticism. Both forms have their inconveniences, their real 
evils. Open, unabashed skepticism infuses its doubts into 
the minds of the\unthinking and daring. There are some 
in every community, particularly among the young, who 
are puffed up with conceit. Mistaking singularity for 
originality, paradox for profundity, they seem to fancy 
that they give the most convincing proof of greatness, by 
doubting what the mass of mankind are simple enough to 
believe. And such individuals are, of course, but too 
prone to reject a system which fosters humility, or curbs 
vice. They are liable, therefore, to fall into the snare of 
the open skeptic. It needs but a Paine or a Voltaire to 
assert audaciously that Christianity is an imposture, and 
the resurrection of Jesus a fable, to carry them all cap- 
tive. On the other hand, the virtual, though less frank 
skeptic, who pays Christianity an external homage, while 
his heart is steeled against its power, is a hindrance to 
the triumph of truth. He talks as though religion were 
valuable as a supplement to criminal law; thinks it neces- 
sary that the vulgar should be in subjection to some form 
of superstition, in order that they may be restrained from 
excess in vice; but his chance words show that he has no 
conception of the grandeur of the religious sentiment. 
Paul could not preach him into fervor, nor Gabriel argue 
him into a glow of devotion. What can we expect of 
such a man in the way of effort for the world’s conver- 
sion? How much will he do toward commending the 
gospel to others’ regard? How can we expect that he 
will give money or personal toil toward carrying the gos- 
pel to other souls, when he has no consciousness of its 
value? Must he not look on others’ fervor with wonder 
or cool disdain? Will his soul kindle at the thought of 
immortality and the redemption. of man, when, with Sad- 
ducean indifference, he doubts whether there is any resur- 
rection of the dead? What cares he for appeals to the 
example of Christ and the conduct of the apostles, if he 
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regard them as-either delirious like Mohammed, or dis- 
honest like Joe Smith? Out of the character of a man’s 
heart his tongue will sometimes speak, and his hands act.. 
And such a man as we have just described will act preju- 
dicially for Christianity. He, too, is an oracle for a cer- 
tain class of minds. If he sneer at lively faith, disparage 
enthusiasm, and scoff at liberality, he must needs para- 
lyze the moral energies of not a few of his associates. 
And at a time like the present, when every devout fol- 
lower of Christ is saddened at the spectacle of so much 
sin in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, and 
burns to do something for the speedy conversion of hu- 
manity, it is sorrowful, it is disheartening, that there are 
those who sit Sunday after Sunday in the house of prayer, 
without having settled it in their minds, whether the gos- 
pel is a truth or a fable. 

Nor, perhaps, ought we to stop here with our enumera- 
tion. There is another class of doubters in Christendom. 
They are neither swaggerers, like the disciples of Paine, 
nor stolidly indifferent, like the class last described. On 
the contrary, they are morbidly anxious for faith. Some 
of them have reflected deeply and painfully on the short- 
ness of life and the certainty of death. Standing on the 
little island of time, and listening intently to the hoarse 
murmurs of those billows which are evermore washing 
away the shores of the land whereon they dwell, they 
gaze eagerly forward to see if they can catch a glimpse 
of some better continent. The merely human vision is 
too limited in its range to behold that brighter world. 
The very anxiety which these persons entertain for a vig- 
orous faith, becomes, strange to say, almost the ground 
of doubt. They brood over the subject, and think of the 
impostures which have been palmed on human credulity, 
and ask themselves tremulously, Is Christianity any more 
reliable? And instead of resting satisfied with the irrefra- 
gable evidence presented in favor of the gospel, instead 
of dwelling on the promise of God as the ground of hope, 
they puzzle their minds with the objections of sophists, 
and, vainly striving to answer them all, sink, from a revul- 
sion of feeling, into a kind of half-disbelief. They wish 
not to be in this condition; but sigh over their doubts ; 
cty almost despairingly, “ Who will show us any good ? 
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Lord, lift thou upon us the light of thy countenance!” 
yet still remain tortured by misgivings. 

We are aware that, in this description of a class of 
semi-skeptics, we are anticipating somewhat one branch 
of our theme. It may almost seem like forestalling our 
discussion to mention, while telling in what sense we use 
the term skepticism, the cause of it. As it seemed diffi- 
cult, however, to give a fair description of the last class 
of skeptics without making this anticipation, we acknow- 
ledge the inaccuracy, and pass to our discussion. 

What, then, are the causes of infidelity? We speak 
of causes, because it is manifest, to ourselves at least, that 
no single circumstance will account for all the forms of 
doubt that exist. It were unjust to impute to those whose 
unbelief springs from languor, or a morbid anxiety to 
avoid being deceived, that rash, haughty arrogance, that 
headstrong recklessness, which characterize another class 
of skeptics. Harsh criminations will never convert those 
whose very anxiety to know seems to hinder them from 
‘embracing a theory which for us, at least, must rest on 
faith. A little encouragement, a few suggestions, the 
removal of a few difficulties, will help the doubter out of 
that slough of despond wherein he has too long, for his 
own satisfaction, lingered. But to our subject. 

One cause of skepticism is arrogant self-reliance, over- 
weening vanity. ‘There are. persons in the world who 
hate to be led by any body. They scorn almost the 
thought of dependence. It hurts their complacency, to 
think of being indebted to even Omnipotence. It would 
gratify them to believe that they are self-created. This, 
however, is a notion too absurd for even a madman. 
Compelled to give it- up, they love to flatter their vanity 
with the thought that their intellects are able, of them- 
selves, to solve the mysteries of both time and eternity. 
They therefore haughtily reject revelation as entirely 
needless. This intellect of man’s, which weighs the. pla- 
nets, and reckons the distance of the stars, and computes 
the swiftness of light—can it not also find out about God 
and immortality and heaven? Can it not ascertain what 
is right, "and what wrong? What necessity, then, of a 
divine revelation? Must we learn from a Hebrew car- 
penter and from Galilean fishermen about these moral 
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truths? This is the way in which certain conceited minds 
reason. Christianity wounds their pride. Commending 
as it does a lowly spirit, as one of the first marks of wis- 
dom, no wonder that it is despised by those who are 
puffed up with pride. Its plain assertion, “No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him,”——is such an affront to an intellect 
boasting of its capabilities and attainments, that many a 
soul almost spontaneously spurns the gospel. 

But faults are generally gregarious. It is rarely the 
case that but a single mistake in judgment is made. That 
haughtiness which chafes at the bare thought of acknow- 
ledging a superior, claims liberty in action. And human 
conceptions of liberty are far too generally gross and 
imperfect. Multitudes deem freedom but a synonym for 
lawlessness. Possessing such a nature as we do, frail, 
imperfect, and subject to vanity, as we are, freedom from 
restraint almost necessarily implies vice. Unless man is 
held in check by the awful thought of answerableness to 
God, he speedily plunges into sin. And the maddening 
cup of guilt once drained, the judgment is bewildered, 
and the heart defiled. Unhallowed indulgence once par- 
taken of, the soul is thenceforth unwilling to practice self- 
denial. And from this very fact there comes -another 
hinderance to Christianity. If it is galling to human 
haughtiness, to acknowledge even dependence on God, 
it is still more annoying to human passion, to acknowledge 
accountableness to him. Grant, however, that God reigns, 
and that he has spoken through the Scriptures in stern 
reprobation of impurity, selfishness, and crime, and the 
intellect finds no justification for sin. Logic itself can 
affirm nothing more unequivocally, than must the soul 
assert its duty to practice righteousness. How then can 
one find a cloak for those offences which he does not 
wish to forsake ? While the gospel forbids them so point- 
edly, and thunders against them the edicts of Jehovah, 
what excuse can one offer for his crimes? The simplest 
resort is to deny the truth, and, by consequence, the 
authority, of Christianity. And when a man is determined 
to reject a system, he will soon hunt up justifications for 
his course. He will invent a thousand sophisms, and 
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palm them on an intellect that desires to be deceived. 
All experience shows that men of facile principle are 
easily convinced of things they wish to believe. Where 
sharp passions and unhallowed desires are leagued to- 
gether to deceive a soul hankering after error, they find 
it but too easy a task to hoodwink it. Skepticism is more 
frequently the fault of the will, than shallow reasoners are 
ready to admit. And arrogance and a love for sin are 
two of the most potent causes of the ranker and more 
shameless forms of infidelity. 

For proof of these assertions one might cite the case 
of Rousseau. How grand the panegyric he pronounced 
on Christ! Though the passage is well known, we can- 
not refrain from quoting it here: 


‘What prepossession, what blindness must it be to compare Soc- 
rates to Jesus! What an infinite disproportion is there between 
them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, easily supported 
his character to the last; and if his death, however easy, had not 
crowned his life, it might have been doubted whether Socrates, with 
all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. He in- 
vented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had before 
put them in practice; he had only, therefore, to say what they had 
done, and to reduce their example to precept. But where could 
Jesus learn, among his competitors, that pure and sublime morality, 
of which he only has given us both precept and example? The 
death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his friends, appears 
the most agreeable that could be wished for; that of Jesus, expiring 
in the midst of agonizing pangs, abused, insulted, and accused by a 
whole nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner who 
administered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, 
prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes; if the life and death of 
Socrates were those of: a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those 
of a God. Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction ? 
Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of a fiction; on the con- 
trary, the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is 
not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ.. Such a supposition, in 
fact, only shifts the difficulty, without obviating it; it is more incon- 
ceivable, that a number of persons should agree to write such a 
history, than that one only should furnish the subject of it. The | 
Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and strangers to the 
thorality contained in the gospel, the marks of whose. truth are so 
striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more aston- 
ishing character than the hero.” 
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Of course, any one who should read, without knowing 
the author, so glowing a eulogy on the gospel, would say 
at once, the man who penned it must be an earnest ad- 
vocate of Christianity. Alas! for the fallaciousness of 
human judgments. After writing so unanswerable an 
argument in favor of the Christian religion, Rousseau 
adds, ‘I cannot believe the gospel.’”’ But whence came 
the difficulty—from the intellect, or the heart? It is im- 
possible to convince any fair mind, that Rousseau’s skep- 
ticism sprung not from a depraved will. 

But the causes named are not the only grounds of 
skepticism. As we have already asserted, there are vir- 
tual skeptics among those who occasionally, if not habit- 
ually attend public worship.. And by this we mean 
something more than that men’s conduct falls far short of 
perfection. No matter how strong any one’s faith may 
be, or how lively his zeal, the best disciple of Christ in 
the present age has more cause to lament his moral 
deficiencies, than to pride himself on his excellences. If 
the professed followers of Christ in our day are to be 
tried by any severe test, and the maxim, ‘faith without 
works is dead,” be over-rigidly applied, how common 
must infidelity be deemed! But we would avoid any 
pharisaic judgment. Making due allowance for the weak- 
ness of human nature, and the mighty influence of tempt- 
ation, we would give any man credit for faith, who shows 
by his devotion, his toils, his liberality, and by his ordi- 
nary speech, that he believes in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God. There are thousands, however, in Christendom 
who lay no claim to such faith. Religion they prize as 
an agent for overawing the superstitious and the credu- 
lous, and think the clergyman quite as serviceable as the 
constable. Regarding indeed prevention as better than 
cure, they think it a wise expedient to encourage the 
devout to foster faith in those who are susceptible to 
religious impressions, as the latter may thereby be kept 
out of mischief. But to show that such men are really 
infidels, all that is needful is, to ask them the simple 
’ questions, Do you believe the New Testament. account of 
Christ? Do you believe that he was, in the sense in which 
he claimed to be, the Son of God? That he rose from 
the dead and ascended to heaven? Do you credit the 
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accounts given of miracles as wrought by Christ and the 
apostles? Do you, on the strength of the testimony of 
the Scriptures, hope for the resurrection of the dead ? 
To such direct interrogatories not a few, probably, would 
answer, No. Others, though they might hesitate in giv- 
ing a categorical reply in the negative, would equally 
hesitate in answering affirmatively. At best their minds 
oscillate between belief and doubt. Sometimes they hope 
for immortality, but base not their expectation on the fact 
that Christ has risen.. And their conduct is but too faith- 
ful an index of the feebleness of their faith. They mani- 
fest no fervor, display no zeal, show no liberality in behalf 
of the gospel, make no earnest efforts for its furtherance. 
Though ardent enough, where any prospect of pecuniary 
gain or worldly pleasure lies before them, they are spirit- 
ually torpid. 

What is the cause of such men’s skepticism? Is it 
arrogance ? Is it an overmastering love of sin? We 
think not. It is rather languor. Their minds, on spirit- 
ual themes at least, appear singularly sluggish. ‘They 
seem never to have put themselves to the trouble of inves- 
tigating the claims of the gospel. They have considered 
neither the external nor the internal evidence in its favor. 
They live wholly in the present. One might suppose that 
they almost fancy that they have dwelt on earth from 
eternity, and are to remain here to eternity. Evidently, 
they have not meditated deeply on the past, nor contem- 
plated the future. They have not pondered the mystery 
of death, nor attempted to look beyond the grave. That 
question which the bold apostle put to his royal auditor, 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead ? they have never weigh- 
ed. Nor have they tried the gospel, to see how it would 
minister to the soul’s needs. They have never bowed 
before God in adoration, with that reverent humility which 
best pleases Him. They have seldom practised righteous- 
ness for its own sake. They know not, by actual expe- 
rience, the truth of our Lord’s language, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” We say they have not 
tried the gospel; how could they be expected to test its 
adaptation to human needs, while they are unconscious 
of the soul’s deepest wants? A mind hardened by self- 
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ishness, incrusted by indifference, whose deepest founts of 
feeling are frozen over by the frosts of worldliness, cannot 
appreciate the gospel; for it cares not about the themes 
of which the gospel treats. So long as this world satisfies 
a man, why shall he pine for a better one? If the de- 
stroyer has not invaded one’s home, or if with stolid forti- 
tude, one has surrendered his loved ones to the grave, 
and then forbidden his soul to think of them, lest memory 
should bring’a pang, what likelihood is there that he will 
exult in the promise of the resurrection? . It costs too 
much effort to acquire vigorous faith, for a languid man 
to gain it. Our control over some of our mental emotions 
is indirect, rather than direct. If we would awaken faith, 
we must turn our attention to those facts and events 
which are calculated to deepen it. We must examine 
testimony, consider the laws of the mind, fasten the soul 
firmly on certain occurrences, ere conviction ripens, and 
the spirit can say, I am satisfied! The languid mind will 
hardly make such an exertion, but will prefer for the hour 
to remain in incertitude, rather than to perform the requi- 
site toil. ‘‘ A slothful man,” as Inspiration informs us, 
‘¢ hideth his hand in his bosom, and will not so much as 
bring it to his mouth again.” ‘There are mental sluggards, 
no less than physical ones. If the latter will run the risk 
of starving, rather than toil to procure food, what wonder 
that the former neglect that moral effort which is needful 
to supply them with spiritual bread ? Though our deepest 
needs are mental, rather than physical, yet, as man can 
live an animal life while ignorant of God and heaven, the 
lazy, who abhor all systematic exertion, will perform that 
toil alone which seems most imperative. Hence the sec- 
ond form of skepticism of which we have spoken. It is 
negative rather than positive, because it is the offspring of 
sloth. ' 

Of the third form of skepticism which we mentioned, 
we have already indicated the cause. Our limits will 
allow but little expansion of the statements already made. 
We doubt not that every clergyman, at least, has met 
persons of this class. They seem wavering between faith 
and despair. They do not underrate the importance of a 
bright hope, nor do they overvalue the world. They 
are neither languid nor reckless. On the contrary, they 
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pant after a knowledge of the invisible world. Heartily 
do they confess that the soul must have something nobler 
than the perishable things of time, ere it can feel satisfied. 
They long to hear God’s voice addressing them, as of old 
it addressed Adam. Like the youthful Samuel, with 
upturned eye and,open ear, they cry, Speak, Lord! thy 
servant heareth. They eagerly desire too to gaze on the 
glories of that upper world, and to hear not merely the 
songs of angels, but the voices of the departed. But God 
speaks not audibly to them; over the grave a veil still 
hangs, whose dark folds hide from the merely human vis- 
ion the realms of the blest; and no voice comes to the 
natural ear, intently though it listens, from those peace- 
ful shores. ‘True, they read the words of Christ, “I am 
the resurrection and the life ;”” they peruse those soothing 
assurances which he gave to his disciples: ** Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I goto prepare a place for 
you.” They read also that Christ, according to his pre- 
diction, rose ‘from the dead, and showed himself, alive, 
again and again, to his disciples. They learn too that 
both Christ and his apostles wrought miracles as seals of 
their authority. These things they cannot gainsay, do not 
wish to gainsay ; and, admitting them, there is no alter- 
native but to acknowledge the authority of Christ, and 
the truth of the resurrection. But here come in perplex- 
ing doubts. Faith does not satisfy their minds; they 
crave knowledge. Eager as they are for endless life, 
convinced that the sands of life are fast running out, they 
long for certainty on the momentous point of immortality. 
They revolve the subject, ask if there can be any possi- 
bility of mistake, and straightway are involved in a cloud 
of difficulties. Doubt may dart into the mind in the form 
of an interrogation, while to answer the query may de- 
mand hours of patient investigation. Such questions as 
these flash into the intellect: ‘Is not Christianity, like 
Mohammedanism, an imposture? Are not miracles im- 
possible? Were not the disciples the victims of their own 
fond dreams? Nay, are not the Scriptures forgeries, 
instead of veritable histories and letters ?”” These are mat- 
ters which they revolve again and again with morbid 
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eagerness ; and, though every re-examination accumulates 
the evidence in favor of Christianity, yet the simple fact 
that they have not been eye-witnesses of the facts record. 
ed in the Gospel, but are required to believe on the 
strength of others’ testimony, casts a shade of doubt over 
their minds, which their diseased anxiety deepens into a 
darkness that can be felt. Faith in God and unseen real. 
ities, however, they cannot wholly give up; the hope of 
immortality and heaven they must cling to; and yet they 
ask, and ask again, “is there not a possibility that we are 
deceived ?—till vague misgivings overspread their mental 
horizon, and all is gloom once more. Thus they live, 
sometimes exulting in transports, often sunk in hopeless. 
ness ; but strangers to that equable, earnest faith, without 
which it is impossible for any man to please God. 

So much for skepticism ; so much for the causes of it. 
Is there any cure for it? It is lamentable that doubt 
should exist, where God enjoins trust. It is mournful 
that, after the gospel has been in the world for eighteen 
centuries, there should be any who question its assurances, 
or carp at its morality. Doubly lamentable is it, that 
there should be any who pant after faith in God and 
immortality, and yet attain it not. The world improves 
but slowly in comparison with what it would, had all men 
a living faith. Piety languishes, affection is dull, liberality 
is rare, sin abounds. Lord, increase men’s faith! is the 
prayer that must needs rise oft to every Christian’s lips. 
Is there, then, a cure for skepticism? Can those who are 
paralyzed or saddened by doubt emerge into the bright- 
ness of a -vital faith? These are questions which we 
propose now to consider. 

It can hardly be necessary for us to premise. that, if 
there are different kinds of skepticism, there are probably 
different kinds of remedies therefor. It savors more of 
quackery than of reason, to affirm that a single panacea 
will cure the most dissimilar disorders. What might cure 
an arrogant, conceited infidelity, might fail of removing 
doubts which spring from an over-anxiety for knowledge. 
It will not seem extravagant, to assert that a different 
remedy must be provided for every form of doubt. 

What, then, is the cure for that haughty, sinful skepti- 
cism which we first described? A simple answer is, hu- 
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mility and a loathing for sin. Let man but think soberly 
of what he is, and he will see that lowliness is befitting. 
Man is not self-created ; he has therefore either existed 
eternally, or he is the product of superhuman skill. But 
we are creatures of yesterday; science proves that our 
race are new-comers on the earth. Did not geology show 
this fact plainly ; were there not in the strata of the earth 
at once the remains of prior races of beings, the ruins of 
former orders of things, and palpable proofs that.the con- 
dition of our planet has been such, that man could not 
possibly have existed upon it; we might ask, where is the 
evidence that man has long tenanted our globe? Where 
are the works he reared? Where the histories he wrote? 
Where the records or the memorials of the exploits a 
restless creature like him must have performed during the 
millions on millions of ages of past eternity? Nor is the 
evidence merely negative. We can appeal to the philos- 
ophy of language to demonstrate the fact that man begun 
his race on our sphere but a few centuries ago. While 
the Old Testament contains the earliest history extant, the 
Hebrew tongue, by its extreme simplicity, its lack of 
many of the contrivances and refinements of later lan- 
guages, proves that it was the vehicle for men yet in the 
infancy of their existence to communicate their thoughts. 
Thus history and science, the strata of the earth in their 
rough, yet gigantic alphabet, and the etymology and syn- 
tax of the Hebrew language, concur in showing that man 
is a recent tenant of our globe. Whence then derived he 
his existence ? Is he the offspring of blind chance? The 
thought is absurd. What then is the alternative? He is 
the workmanship of some superhuman Creator. So fear- 
fully, so wonderfully is man made, eye and ear, hand and 
foot, sinewy muscle, curious frame, beating heart, and, 
above all, thinking brain, so clearly proclaim that some 
skilful artisan fashioned him, that in spite of haughtiness 
on man’s part, in spite of the incomprehensibleness of the 
whole matter, we must needs confess that we are created, 
dependent beings. If thus, of course we are also answer- 
able beings. He who fashioned us has a right to mark 
out the course we shall pursue. Vain is it for passion to 
clamor for gratification, vain for sophistry to attempt to 
VOL, XIII. Qo - 
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bewilder the understanding; here is the fact that God 
reigns, and man lives only by his decree. a 

We are aware that it may be replied to all such con- 
siderations, that it is almost absurd to expect the arrogant 
to seek humility. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots?’’ ‘Will they whose conceit has 
led them to scoff at the thought of dependence, they whose 
unhallowed longings have stimulated them to invent so- 
phistries, voluntarily abandon their crimes, and prostrate 
themselves lowlily before God, and supplieate for faith ? 
We acknowledge that it is unlikely. Unless some judg- 
ment from heaven startle their guilty consciences, and 
abase their pride, there is ground for fear that they will 
pass from earth in hopelessness and sin. Still, it will be 
something to save from the snares of such men the ingen- 
uous youth of our day. The Christian minister, aye, 
every Christian, should be ready to puncture those blad- 
ders of conceit whereon the swaggering skeptic floats. It 
is neither unkind nor impertinent, to point out. the sources 
and the groundlessness of this form of skepticism. Per- 
haps a frank rebuke, a faithful exposure of the sinfulness 
of the heart of a skeptic like Rousseau, may do the infidel 
himself good. It may reveal to him depths of sinfulness 
of whieh he was unaware. It may also set the unwary 
youth on his guard against fostering that haughtiness 
which usually precedes a fall. It were much gained, if 
the present generation of braggart skeptics were the last 
that shall curse the earth. Could they win no followers, 
the world would soon be rid of the nuisance; for even 
skeptics are mortal. 

But what is the cure of the second kind of skepticism 
named ? The cause of it suggests the remedy. If it 
springs from languor, it must be cured by thought and 
activity. Could we induce such infidels to arouse from 
indifference and sloth, the spell would be broken. To 
ponder the solemn mysteries of life, death, and eternity, 
would soon melt such skepticism away. There is abun- 
dant proof of the divine origin of Christianity, and of the 
authority of Christ himself. No man who denies the 
heavenly origin of the gospel can offer an explanation of. 
its rise and progress, without finding himself and _ his 
theory beset by a hundred times greater difficulties than 
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accompany the notion of the celestial nature of Christian- 
ity. Why did a new religion like that of the despised 
Nazarene,—a religion which demands self-denial and the 
highest spirituality, win so many converts in an age when 
pompous ceremonials and outward show were chiefly 
prized? Why, but because its author gave indubitable, 
miraculous proof of a superhuman authority? Why did 
the disciples of Christ forsake their national religion, 
appealing as it did so powerfully to both their reverence 
and their patriotism, to embrace a new theory? Was it 
to gain wealth and preferment ? Young men with talents 
like those of Saul of Tarsus could count on them by 
adhering to the established religion. And the writings of 
Saul, affecting as they are, and stamped with the seal of 
the deepest sincerity, show us that he had found poverty, 
hardship, and peril, the sole earthly results of his conver- 
sion; and that he reckoned on these as inseparable com- 
panions to the close of his life. What man with a spark 
of sensibility in his soul, has not been thrilled with admi- 
ration as he read the language of the apostle at Mile- 
tus? “And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me.” What 
tempted the eleven apostles to tell the story of Christ’s 
resurrection ? If it was but a fabrication, why did they 
invent snch a fable? For worldly honor? But Christ 
had just been ignominiously executed. And had they 
hoped for better treatment, a few months’ experience 
quickly undeceived them. ‘Why did they not then aban- 
don their deceit, and acknowledge the falsity of their nar- 
rative, if false it was? These are unanswerable questions. 
Common sense, every thing we know of the nature. of 
man and the laws of the human mind constrain us to 
affirm that the apostles followed no cunningly devised 
fable, in preaching Jesus and the resurrection. They 
suffered all, braved all, from a deep love of truth. It was 
the resurrection of Jesus that inspired them with heroism 
and faith. They saw their risen Lord, conversed with 
him again and again, beheld him as he ascended to heav- 
en, and knew that his resurrection is the pledge of man’s 
immortality. Let the skeptic but think of these facts; let 
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him remember that, ere he has a right to reject the notion 
of the divine origin of Christianity, he must present some 
simpler theory to account for its existence ; let him recol- 
lect that the gospel has outlived the assaults of unbe- 
lievers, and is triumphing over the opposition of foes; let 
him but fairly weigh the unanswerable testimony in favor 
of the religion of Jesus; and he must needs feel that the 
Christian makes no extravagant demand when he asks of 
him faith in the gospel and zeal for its furtherance. Nay, 
let him but awake from his stupor, and see how time is 
flying, and think how soon death will loose his hold on 
the earth, and even he will feel his need of faith. 

Could the Christian but persuade him to consider these 
matters seriously, could be induce him to labor earnestly 
for the good of man, and to bow in reyerence before God, 
the knell of his infidelity would soon be struck. That 
indifference which now palsies his energies would give 
place to vital faith, Nor must we forget to lay stress on 
a matter just hinted at. Prayer is a most important aid 
to faith. They who would acquire the strongest confi- 
dence must seek it on the bended knee. ‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive,” is still the promise of heaven. But here, 
as in regard to the first class of skeptics, the Christian 
must recollect that much will depend on himself in kin- 
dling faith in others’ souls. ‘The languid are averse to 
exertion, and the Christian must strive to arouse them. 
Those who are freezing to death usually enjoy their drow- 
siness, and beg to be let alone. But philanthropy com- 
mands us to disregard their piteous appeals. Who can 
tell how much argument and entreaty may do with such ? 
Just in proportion to the unlikelihood of their voluntary 
abandonment of skepticism, should be the Christian’s 
assiduity to convince them of their need of faith, and of 
the truthfulness and hallowing tendency of the gospel. 

But what is the cure of the last kind of infidelity named ? 
This semi-skepticism which so troubles certain sensitive 
minds, which haunts souls that would gladly banish it—how 
shall it be exorcised ? It may best be done, it seems to us, 
by reflection and by an energetic will. We regard it as no 
unwarrantable assumption, that there is ample ground for 
faith in the Scriptures. There is nothing incredible in the 
idea of a divine revelation, in miracles, or in the resurrec- 
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tion. They whose morbid anxieties render them the vic- 
tims of occasional doubt, should consider a few facts. In the 
first place, there may be objections, seemingly unanswer- 
able objections, to a theory, and yet that theory be true. 
“There are objections to a plenum,” said an old writer, 
‘and objections to a vacuum; yet one of these must be 
true.” Finite minds like ours cannot comprehend infin- 
ity. A vast deal, which it would be absurd to doubt, 
lies entirely beyond the grasp of the human understand- 
ing. We acknowledge this fact in physics; why disre- 
gard it in theology ? Let the doubter consider the lesson 
which all history has taught,—that man, left to himself, 
plunges into sin ; and he will perceive that, if God desires 
human holiness, he must needs give man a revelation. 
Humanity require such a revelation, both that they may 
know the will of the Most High, and may have a proper 
incentive to struggle after spiritual excellence. Let the 
doubter also recollect that, if God decided to give this 
revelation, he would naturally furnish proof that it is 
from Him. What stronger evidence can be given than 
miracles? The very fact that so many stagger at them, 
and allege their impossibility, is a virtual admission that 
if actually wrought, they would arrest human attention. 
Are miracles, then, possible? Certainly; for cannot He 
who enacted nature’s laws at first, alter, reverse, or sus- 
pend them? The only additional question, then, that can 
arise is, have such miracles been wrought? And this is 
a question of fact, to be determined by testimony. And 
what more unexceptionable testimony can be given, than 
that furnished in the New Testament? Ignorant the 
apostles could not have been of what they affirmed. 
Liars they certainly were not; for they had no possible 
inducement to testify falsely. Forgeries the gospels and 
epistles are not; for we have the most reliable testimony 
that they came down: to us from the first century of the 
Christian era. How, but by admitting their genuineness, 
can we account for the circumstance that the bulk of 
Christian believers, though often split into parties bitterly 
hostile to one another, regard the New Testament with 
a common reverence? Let those troubled with skeptical 
doubts reflect on these matters candidly, and, if convinced ‘ 
that the balance of arguments is in favor of Christianity, 
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embrace it heartily. Let them not morbidly dwell on 
objections, After one or two patient examinations, they 


should be satisfied ; for, certainly, the weight of testimony 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the gospel. This course 
commended men pursue habitually in other matters ; it is 
eminently rational in this. And after this the will should 
exercise its prerogative. To every obtruding doubt it 
should resolutely exclaim, Avaunt! troublesome fiend! 
thou shalt not disturb my rest. A reasonable faith is 
acceptable to Christ.. To the obstinate doubter among 
his chosen disciples, he exclaimed, “ Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

We have now finished our work. Though aware that 
we have not exhausted the subject, nor, perhaps, pre- 
sented the weightiest considerations that could be stated, 
we have indicated the causes of the commoner forms of 
skepticism, and suggested the remedy. Though we know 
that no doubt on man’s part can annihilate the Deity or 
shake his throne, we are painfully confident that skepti- 
cism saddens the heart, and checks the progress, of 


humanity, With this conviction our prayer must ever 
be, Lord, increase thy children’s faith ! M. G. 


Art. IV. 
The Condition and Prospects of Freedom. 


Inside View of Slavery; or, a Tour among the Planters. By C. G. 
Parsons, M. D.; with an Introductory Note by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 318. 

Letters on Slavery, Addressed to the Pro-slavery Men of America ; 
Showing its [llegality in all Ages and Nations. By O. 8, Freeman, 
Boston: Bela Marsh, 1855. 12mo. pp. 108. : 


Tuese volumes it is not our purpose to review. They 
~ are named, because among the more recent contributions 
to our rapidly growing anti-slavery literature, and because 
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they furnish a suitable text for the subject indicated in the 
above title, A word in regard to each of them, however, 
may not be inappropriate, as they will subsequently be 


referred to only for the purpose of illustrating, or substan- 
tiating some position taken. ‘The former of these vol- 


umes, then, is the work of one, who, if he may be credited, 
saw slavery under aspects peculiarly favorable for a 
correct estimation of its intrinsic character and natural 
workings. Its author tells us that he had a “ number of 
relatives”? in the South, some of whom “ were slave- 
holders,” and all of whom were * so situated that a more 
intimate acquaintance with their homes would” not only 
‘bring him into close contact with slavery,’’ but ‘ give 
him, probably, a nearer access to its secret operations than 
is often enjoyed” by those ‘not supposed to be in favor 
of it.” These relatives ‘he visited just after the adoption 
by Congress of the ‘‘ Compromise measures;’ when 
‘the pulpit and the press had proclaimed that all agita- 
tion had ceased,” and that the cause of anti-slavery had 
become extinct. ‘* In the South,” these assertions ‘ were, 
to some extent, credited; and the espionage of slave- 
holders over the movements of Northern men was less 
than had been known before for many years.” During 
his excursion to the South, the author travelled through 
Florida, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. The “ Tour among the Planters” is a report of 
what he saw, and a part of which he was. How great a 
bias, if any, the author’s manifest predilections have given 
to his statements, it is, of course, impossible to say. The 
book, however, is written with apparent candor, and its 
“facts”? are corroborated by many others which had pre- 
viously come -to our knowledge. The atrocities related 
in it, moreover, are nothing more than what, reasoning 
from the recognized principles of human nature, we might 
anticipate from such an institution as slavery, Put irre 


sponsible power over one class into the hands of another, 
and so long as humanity is what we now see it, it will 
not be difficult to predict what results must ensue. The 
volume before us, therefore, is a fit companion to the 
“Sonth Side View of Slavery.” A perusal of it, also 


would not harm those Northern people who are ‘‘ as much 
opposed to slavery as any body,’’ but who are quite con- 
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fident that the slaves are generally well treated, and, on 
the whole, about as happy as they would be under any cir- 


cumstances. 
The ‘Letters on Slavery” are an argument for the 


“higher law.” They are devoted to the establishment of 
the proposition that slavery, like murder, piracy, high- 
way robbery, and the like, can never be legalized—that 


all attempts to legalize them are practical atheism. They 
are tersely written, are crammed with interesting facts 


and weighty precedents—the collection, and careful ar: 
rangement of which must have been attended with great 
labor. They are, therefore, every way worthy of atten- 
tion, and to such as can be convinced by abstract reason- 
ing must prove well nigh conclusive. In no other work 


with which we are acquainted, can so much valuable mats 


ter On the same subject be fourid within so small a com- 
pass. Having thus paid our respects to the volumes 
before us, we proceed to offer some remarks upon the 
topic indicated by our title. 


It is the concurrent testimony of Christianity, philoso- 
phy, and experience, that all genuine freedom is based 


upon intelligence, intelligence upon virtue, and virtue 
upon religion. Were it not for religion—communion with 
the Infinite, and the sanctions of an unchanging law—to 
inform and vitalize, virtue would be asham,: Were it not 


for virtue-unwwavering confidence in, and unflinching ads 
herence to the right—to quicken and guide, intelligence 
would cease to be a blessing. Were it not for intelli- 
gence—-a keen perception of the relation of rights to du- 
ties, of principles to conduct—to appreciate and protect, 


freedom would be ‘an empty name, No man can be a 


freeman in the highest sense, therefore, the roots of whose 
being do not strike deep into, and extract their chief 
nourishment from, religion—from a conscious dependence 


upon, and responsibility to Almighty God. 
What is true of individuals in this respect, is also true 


of communities and nations, They can be free, prosper. 
ous, glorious, only as they are intelligent, virtuous, reli- 
gious. The whole history of the world, if it teaches any 
thing, very plainly teaches this—that while ignorance, sin, 
and skepticism are the fearfulest reproach, and, if indulg- 


ed, the inevitable destruction, of any nation, their oppo- 
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sites are its exaltation, strength, honor. flow familiar, 
yet how eloquent are the voices with which Assyria, 
Egypt, Macedon, Carthage, Greece, Rome, once so 


mighty, now gathered with the dead, address us! How 


solemnly do they tell us, ‘‘ We were swept from the earth 


because we were founded on ignorance and violence, and 
because equity and truth prevailed not in our councils! ” 
How forcibly, too, does superstitious, immobile, yet bean- 


tiful Spain ; does untaught, priest-ridden, yet sunny Italy ; 


does skeptical, licentious, yet polished France, reiterate 
the same impressive lesson. Indeed, he has read the 
world’s annals to little purpose, who does not know that 
always, and everywhere, peoples have been strong, and 
generous, and noble, just in proportion as they have been 


intelligent, and virtuous, and truly religious. 
But to dwell on this point would be to insult the under- 


standings of our readers. We have alluded to it not only 
to call to remembrance a very important, though a very 
poorly appreciated principle, but to vindicate—if indeed 
any vindication be needed—the propriety of discussing 


this subject in the pages of a religious periodical. “Ye 


' shall know the truth ’—so runs the statement of him, who 
not only looked aé principles, but at a glance sounded 
their depths, and comprehended their relations—* and the 
truth shall make you free.”” Acknowledging the intimate 


relationship between freedom and religion—that the only 
sure basis of the former is the latter, and that one of the 


noblest fruits of the latter is the former—we do also ac- 
knowledge the imperative demands which freedom has 
upon all who profess to be governed by a religious spirit. 


We acknowledge that, while it is always appropriate for 


the special organs of religion to do what they honestly 


can for the promotion of freedom in the earth, there are 
times——as when James II, attempted to coerce the con- 
sciences of his Protestant subjects; or as when George 
III, essayed the partial, if not complete enslavement of 


our fathers; or as now, when the Slave-Power, utterly 
defiant of truth and God, is threatening the subjugation 


of the nation and the continent—when they who believe 
the gospel of Christ, and cherish the principles of right- 
eousness, must spare no effort, and hesitate at no sacrifice 


for liberty, or brand themselves as thoroughly recreant to 
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the memories of their sires,’the teachings of history, the 
claims of humanity, and the example of Christ. Not 
quite prepared as yet to prove ourselves thus false to the 
essentially just, and thus infidel to the spirit of our reli- 
gion, we bear our testimony, with such explicitness and 
power as we may, to the unutterable worth of freedom, 
and the atrociqus wickedness of slavery—to the inaliena- 
ble right of every man to the former, andthe imperative 
duty of every man to resist, by such means as he thinks 
proper, the encroachments of the latter. . 

In the commencement then we observe, that to under- 
stand the present condition and prospects of freedom in 
our country, it is necessary to go back, at least, to the 
period of the Revolution ; see what was its condition then, 
and trace its history down to the present hour. Ascend- 
ing to that. interesting, that heroic period in our national 
career, we find that the spirit of genuine and universal 
liberty was greatly predominant in all the original States. 
True, there was slavery in them all; yet not a State was 
there, hardly.a leading man in any one of the States, whio 
did not, more or less acutely, feel the damning sin and 
shame of slavery. The people had just emerged from a 
long, bloody, and almost exhausting war for freedom; 
not for personal freedom, for England, audacious as she 
was, never dared seriously to tamper with that, but, for 
political enfranchisement. ‘To feel, or to pretend, indif- 
ference to that domestic servitude which existed among 
them, was to brand themselves as either hypocrites or 
tyrants. But they did not so feel, and, of course, did not 
so pretend. On the other hand, they were keenly sensi- 
ble of the inconsistency of their’ position. In nearly or 
quite every State, therefore, earnest efforts were made to 
create a public sentiment, and to put in operation such 
causes as should result in the gradual and utter overthrow 
of slavery. On this point the North and the South were 
a unit. In the Constitution of New Hampshire, the clause 
declaring the liberty and equality of mankind was in- 
serted ‘with the understanding, that all who were born 
of slave parents from the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, were born free.” ! Seventy days after the Decla- 


1 Quoted in the “ Letters” from Mass. Hist. Coll. 
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ration of Independence, Massachusetts, by her assembled 
Representatives, ‘‘ Resolved, That the selling and enslav- 
_ ing of the human species is a direct violation of the natu- 
ral rights alike vested in all men by their Creator, and 
utterly inconsistent with the avowed principles on which 
this and the other United States have carried on their 
struggle for liberty, even to the last appeal.”?? Earlier 
than this in fact, that is, in 1767, Massachusetts enacted 
a bill for the prohibition of the slave-trade, which was 
vetoed by the royal governor, while her judges, three 
years afterward, decided that no slaves could be held on 
her territory.2 To opinions and efforts like these, Con- 
necticut responded, alleging that it was ‘a palpable 
absurdity so loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us, 
while we are actually enslaving others.” * These senti- 
ments and endeavors, however, were not confined to what 
are now the “ Free States.” Several of the‘ Slave States”’ 
began to move in the same direction. Virginia, especially, 
was not uninterested in the holy cause. ‘“ I made one effort 
in that body,” [the Colonial Legislature of Virginia,] says 
Jefferson, “for the permission of the emancipation of 
slaves, which was rejected ; and indeed, during the regal 
government, nothing liberal could expect success.’’® 
Again, he tells us, that in 1778 he brought in a bill to 
prevent their further importation into the State. ““ This 
passed without opposition, and stopped the increase of 
the evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its final 
eradication.”’® The State of Georgia also held similar 
sentiments; for, at a public meeting at Darien, in that 
State, in 1774, the following very strong and pointed res- 
olution was adopted: “To show the world that we are 
not influénced by any contracted or interested motives, 
but by a general philanthrophy for all mankind of what- 
ever climate, language or complexion, we hereby declare 
our disapprobation and abhorrence of the unnatural prac- 
tice of slavery in America, (however the uncultivated 


2 Quoted in the “ Letters ” from the Coll. of the Amer. Statis. Asso, 

3 We find this among our notes, but are unable to state the authority. 

4 Quoted from Amer. Archives, 4th Series, vol. 1, p. 1038, by Hon. 
Charles Sumner, in his speech of February 21, 1854. 

5 Jefferson’s Works, vol. i., p. 3. 

6 Ibid., p. 38. 
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state of the country or other specious arguments may 
plead for it,) a practice founded in injustice and cruelty, 
and highly dangerous to our liberties as well as lives, 
debasing part of our fellow-creatures below men, and cor- 
rupting the virtue and morals of the rest, and laying the 
basis of that liberty we contend for, and which we pray 
the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity, upon a 
very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve at all times 
to use our utmost endeavors for the manumission of our 
slaves in this Colony, upon the most safe and equitable 
footing for the masters and themselves.”’’ Similar reso- 
lutions were adopted by public assemblies in the Caro- 
linas, in Maryland, and in nearly or quite all the original 
States. 

Consulting the records of Congress, we perceive that 
that body was animated by the same noble spirit—that it 
sought to lay, broad and deep, the foundations of genuine 
and universal liberty. So early as 1774, therefore the 
members entered into a unanimous and solemn agree- 
ment ‘that they would neither import, nor purchase any 
slave imported, after the first day of December; after 
which time they agreed wholly to. discontinue the slave 
trade, and would neither be concerned in it themselves, 
nor would hire their vessels, nor sell their commodities or 
manufactures to those who should be concerned in it.’’® 
Two years afterward the same body, in adopting the 
Declaration of Independence, asserted, “ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The preamble to the Constitution also declares 
that that venerable instrument, which it has become fash- 
ionablé almost to idolize, was “ ordained and established 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general good, and secure the blessings of 
liberty.” And to emancipate every slave on our soil, 
nothing more is needed than that this preamble become 
operative. In the Constitutional Convention very earnest 
were the debates on the subject of freedom, and very 


¥ Speech of Mr. Sumner before quoted. 8 “Letters” &c., p. 88. 
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strenuous was the opposition not only against admitting 
the terms “slave” and “slavery,” but against admitting 
any description of the ‘‘ peculiar institution” into the Con- 
stitution. And so successful was this opposition that were 
slavery to be abolished, the Constitution would require no 
amendment to adapt it to the condition of things which 
would then exist. ‘As early as 1784” also, Mr. Jeffer- 
son brought forward a resolution to exclude slavery from 
all the territory ‘“‘ceded or to be ceded by the States of 
the Federal Government, including the whole territory 
now covered by ‘Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
Lost at first by a single vote only, this measure was re- 
newed ‘in a more restricted form at a subsequent day, 
and, in 1787, was finally confirmed in the ‘Ordinance of 
the North-western Territory,’ by a unanimous vote of 
the States.””® Petitions, too, did not receive quite so rude 
a treatment from Congress in the early stages of our gov- 
ernment as they have done in later times. “ Gag rules” 
had not then been invented. It is quite doubtful whether 
the most brilliant imagination then anticipated them! 
Various memorials on the subject of slavery from as va- 
rious regions were presented to Congress, and were cours 
teously received. Among them the two most noteworthy, 
were from the Abolition Society of Virginia, and its sister 
society of Pennsylvania. The former characterized sla- 
very as “not only an odious degradation, but an outra- 
geous violation of one of the most essential rights of human 
nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the gos- 
pel.” © The other was signed by Benjamin Franklin as 
President of the Pennsylvania Society. It was probably 
drawn by his own pen; and the signing of it is said to be 
the last political act of his life. It contains these remark- 
able words: ‘* Your memorialists earnestly entreat your 
serious attention to the subject of slavery; that you will 
be pleased to countenance the restoration of liberty to 
those unhappy men, who alone in this land of freedom 
are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amidst 
the general joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in 
servile subjection ; that you will promote mercy and jus- 


9 Speech of Hon. Charles Sumner before mentioned. 
10 Speech of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, August, 1852. 
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tice towards this distressed race, and that you will step to 
the very verge of the power vested in you for discourag- 
ing every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow- 
men.” 

Such was the sentiment of Congress at this early period 
of our history. Yet cogent and conclusive as may be the 
evidences already adduced of the prevalence of strong 
anti-slavery feeling among the fathers, they are by no 
means all that may be cited. To exhaust them would be 
to exhaust both our own limits and the patience of our 
readers. Few of the prominent men of the revolutionary 
era have not left on record their testimony against the 
abominable wickedness of slavery. Hamilton declares 
that ‘‘ natural liberty is the gift of the beneficent Creator 
to the whole human race;” !! while again, he petitions 
for those who “ though free by the laws of God, are held 
in slavery by the laws of the State.” !* John Jay, the first 
Chief Justice of the United States, and than whom a purer 
patriot never lived, wrote, ‘I should have been for a 
clause [in the first Constitution of New York,] against the 
continuance of domestic slavery.” Not long afterward 
he pronounced slavery a “sin of crimson dye; which, 
were I in the legislature, I would present a bill gradually 
to abolish, and would never cease moving it, till it became 
a law, or I ceased to be a member.” !* Governeur Morris 
broke forth in the Constitutional Convention with the em- 
phatic declaration, ‘‘I never will concur in upholding 
domestic slavery. It is a nefarious institution. It is the 
curse of heaven.” !* ‘William Pinkney stigmatized sla- 
very ‘as iniquitous and most dishonorable ; founded in a 
disgraceful traffic; as shameful in its continuance as in 
its origin.” Of course, therefore, “by the eternal princi- 
ples of natural justice, no master has a right to hold his 
slave in bondage a single hour.”'® Patrick Henry, the 
Demosthenes of America, himself a slaveholder, could not 
forbear a similar testimony. ‘I will not,” he cries, “I 


1l “Letters” &c., p. 100. 

12 Speech of Hon. C. Sumner in the Senate, August, 1852. 
13 Seward’s Works, vol. ii. p. 72. 

14 Ibid. p. 73. 

15 Sumner’s Speech of February, 1854. 

16 Sumner's Speech of August, 1852. 
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cannot justify it.. However culpable my conduct I will 
so far pay my devoir to virtue as to own the excellence 
and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my want of 
conformity to them.” ‘7 The great champion of the De- 
claration, and one of the final negotiators of our inde- 
pendence, solemnly affirms that “ consenting to slavery 
is a sacrilegious breach of trust.”'® Mr. Madison de- 
clared it ‘wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea of 
property in man.” Washington proclaimed it as “ among 
his first wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery 
might be abolished by law, and that for this purpose his 
suffrage should not be wanting.” * What was the feeling 
of Franklin is manifest from his relation to the Abolition 
Society of Pennsylvania, and from the petition, before 
quoted, which he presented to Congress. Yet to all these 
testimonies, let me add that of Jefferson, the sage of Mon- 
ticello, who was not wont to speak in a passion, or to 
speak what he did not think, and who well knew what 
indescribable horrors ‘are involved in the term, slavery. 
Probably not one of the founders of the Republic enter- 
tained a deeper detestation of human bondage, as cer- 
tainly none have left behind them better assurances of 
such hatred. To quote in this place all that he has writ- 
ten in condemnation of it, would exceed the limits of this 
_ article, and perhaps expose us to the charge of fanaticism. 
A few references are all that can be made. And as we 
allude to him in connection with this subject, instantly 
does the language of the Declaration, before cited, rise in 
our memory. We remember, also his declaration that 
“the day is not distant when the public mind of this coun- 
try must bear and adopt the proposition for emancipation, 
or worse will follow.” *° There recurs to us, likewise, 
the assertion that ‘the abolition of domestic slavery is 
the great object of desire in these Colonies, where. it was, 
unhappily, introduced in their infant state.”*! He avers 
that “nobody wishes more ardently to see the abolition, 
not only of the trade, but of the condition of slavery, and 
certainly nobody will be more willing to encounter every 


17 Sumner’s Speech, Aug., 1852. 20 Works, vol. i. p. 49. 
18 Ibid. 


21 fbid. p. 135. 
19 Speech of 1854. 
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sacrifice for that object.” ** Again, he affirms, “ if some- 
thing’ is not done, and soon done [for emancipation,] we 
shall be the murderers of our own children.” “TItisa 
hideous blot.” It is “‘a bondage, one hour of which is 
fraught with more misery than ages of that which the 
people of this country rose in rebellion to oppose. When 
the measure of their tears shall be full, when their groans 
shall have involved heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a 
God of justice will awaken to their distress, and by dif- 
fusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or, at 
length, by his exterminating thunders, manifest his atten- 
tion to the things of this world.” * ‘Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that God is just; that his 
justice cannot sleep forever; that considering numbers, 
nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situations is among possible 
events; that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference !| The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest. But it is inipossible 
to be temperate, and to pursue this. subject through the 
various considerations of policy, of morals, of history nat- 
ural and civil.’ * 

Such were the sentiments of the men who achieved our 
national independence, and founded the institutions of 
which we boast. Exercising so great and far-reaching an 
influence as we know they did, we may fairly conclude that 
such were the sentiments of no trifling portion of the people 


22 Works, vol. ii. p. 357. 23 [bid. vol. iv. p. 196. 

24 Tbid. vol. vii. p. 310. 2 Ibid. vol. ix. p. 279. - 

%6 Ibid. vol. viii. pp. 403, 404. See, also, Jefferson’s Letter to Dr. 
Price, written from Paris, 1785. Also, a Letter to Edward Coles, Esq., 
which is not found in his published “ Works,” but which was printed 
not long since in the New York Tribune. This “ Letter” is dated 
August 25, 1814, and is in many respects a very interesting document. 
In it the author says, “ My sentiments on the subject of negro slavery 
have long since been in possession of the public, and time. has only 
served to give them stronger root.” .... “The love of justice and 
the love of country plead equally the cause of these people, and it is a 
mortal reproach to us that they should have pleaded it so long in vain, 
and should have produced not a single effort—nay, I fear, not much 
serious willingness—to relieve them and ourselves from our present 
condition of moral and political reprobation.” And he concludes the 
letter, all of which we should be glad to quote, by exhorting his corre- 
spondent to “ Be not weary in well-doing” in this direction, 
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of the revolutionary epoch. If, however, any further, evi- 
dence of this be wanted, it may be found in the testimonies 
of prominent religionists, the action of ecclesiastical bodies, 
the votes of college corporations, and the general litera- 
ture of the time.*’ It was the confident belief of nearly 
all, that the war for independence, and the wide diffusion 
of democratic ideas consequent upon it, had inflicted a 
death-wound upon thie institution of slavery. That this 
stupendous evil and crying shame, as it was then felt and 
said to be, would disgrace the country half a century 
longer, few supposed, and less insinuated. For this rea- 
son, no direct sanction of slavery was admitted into the 
Constitution. For this reason, the immortal Ordinance 
of 1787, concerning the North-west Territory was adopt- 
ed—an ordinance which has conferred unspeakable bless- 
ings upon all those States into which the territory has 
since been divided, and the necessity of which, in spite of 
any ‘climatic prohibition,” was apparent from the subse- 
quent petition of Indiana Territory, (including what is 
now Illinois,) to be permitted to legalize slavery for a 
term of years. In fact, if there be any thing susceptible 
of demonstration from the early history of the country, it 
is the existence of an intense and wide-spread hatred of 
all forms of oppression, and of as fervent and prevalent 
an affection for universal freedom. The influence of the 
government, and of the most distinguished men of all par- 
ties and sections was exerted, not violently it is true, but 
moderately, against the former, and in favor of the latter. 
Of abolitionism, the people had not the silly or pretended 
horror that they now have; for there were few who did 
not anticipate that their children, if not themselves, would 
see the object of this “ism” accomplished—few who did 
not hope that the next generation would proclaim free- 
dom throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof, so that here, away from the partial theories, the 
corrupt influences, and the effete institutions of the Old 
World, there might be established an asylum for the 
oppressed of every clime, and color, and class, on the 
earth. 

It is not supposed, of course, that these sentiments were 


% Vide Sumner’s Speech of August, 1852. 
6* i 
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absolutely universal. It is admitted that baser and more 
selfish views found disciples here and there. Those who 
held such views, however, bore no greater ratio to the 
whole people than did the tories in the time of the war; 
and, doubtless, the two classes—the foes of civil and of 
personal freedom—were to considerable extent identical. 
But-so dominant was the sentiment of liberty, that pro- 
slavery men rarely obtruded their opinions upon public 
notice. 

Time passed on. As men receded from the period, 
they receded from the spirit, of the Revolution. Their 
enthusiasm in behalf of freedom abated ; the inconsistency 
and wickedness of slavery were less sensibly felt. ‘To the 
suggestions of selfishness and tyranny did they begin to 
lend a more willing ear. While, therefore, in the East- 
ern and Central States, slavery gradually faded away, 
becoming at once an incidental rather than an essential 
feature of society, and ultimately ceasing to exist at all ; 
throughout the Southern portion of the confederacy, it 
gradually revived, increased in strength, and, ere long, 
began to exert a powerful influence upon the affairs of 
the government. ‘This influence it was able to usurp, not 
because its forces were more numerous, or intrinsically 
more powerful than those of freedom, but because they 
were always a unit. Whenever their interests have been 
at stake, all party, all patriotic considerations have been 
-instantly ignored, and with an unbroken front have they 
rushed into the conflict. The friends of freedom, how- 
ever, have invariably suffered themselves to be divided 
into a multitude of parties, and so have always been con- 
quered in detail. Had the latter been as firmly united as 
the former; and had they as constantly and energetically 
exerted themselves to restrict and cripple slavery, as the 
former have done for its extension and fortification, it may 
well be questioned whether there could now be found a 
single slave in all our broad domain. 

The first essential triumph of the Slave Power—though 
by no means intended as such by its original mover—was 
the purchase of Louisiana from the French. This terri- 
tory embraced the present States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Iowa, as well as the territories of Minne- 
sota, Kansas, and Nebraska. For its annexation, Mr. 
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Jefferson confessed that he found no warrant in the Con- 
stitution. For this vast region the United States paid the 
sum of $15,000,000 in stock and money; paying also for 
interest on that stock before its redemption $8,529,353.43 ; 
making a total of $23,529,358.43. The purchase of this 
immense territory, although slavery was already estab- 
lished therein, greatly encouraged and strengthened the 
Slave-Power. ‘This it did by opening new markets for, 
and so inciting to the increase of, human chattels, and by 
prospectively augmenting, to an indefinite extent, the pro- 
slavery influence in the councils of the nation. 

Next in the order of time, and first in the order of 
importance, came the invention of the cotton-gin by 
Whitney ; an invention which immediately rendered this 
staple one of the most remunerative products that 
could be grown. Slavery thereby received an impetus 
which nothing had given it before, and which nothing 
has given it since. It was found to be more profita- 
. ble, pecuniarily, than it had previously been supposed 
possible to make it. States that could not grow cotton, 
could grow men and women for the shambles; and, in 
some communities, the latter proved to be the most Iucra- 
tive business in which men could engage. Thus, the 
** peculiar institution”? became intrenched in the strongest 
interests of those who upheld it. Though still confessed 
an enormous evil in the sight of both man and God, and 
which, it was hoped, some future day would see annihi- 
lated, yet the time of such extirpation, it was admitted, 
must be indefinitely postponed. It had become, it was 
thought, not only conducive, but indispensable, to the 
material prosperity, however detrimental it might be to 
the moral welfare of the South. When, therefore, we 
realize how much this iastruament has done to strengthen 
and perpetuate chattel slavery, with its numberless and 
inappreciable woes and crimes, the earnest lover of free- 
dom can hardly forbear to cry, Cursed be the day whereon 
the cotton-gin was eonceived, and cursed be the man that 
conceived it. 

After this, eame the purchase of Florida from Spain; 
opening still another market for human cattle, and adding 
both immediately and mediately to the Slave-Power. For 
this there were paid as principal and interest the sum of 
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$6,489,768.66. This, added to what was paid for Louis. 
iana, makes an amount of $30,019,122.09. Add now to 
this the sum of $5,532,151.12, paid to Georgia for relin-. 
quishing certain claims upon the territory of Mississippi, 
and for liquidating the Yazoo claims in the latter State, 
and, saying nothing of what it cost to extinguish the 
Indian title in those regions, we have, as the aggregate 
thus far paid for the extension of slavery, $35,551,273.21. 
Does any one flatter himself that this was the whole ex. 
pense of these two purchases? If so, his memory must 
be short. For in 1834, began the Seminole war—a war 
dictated by the Slave-Power for the purpose, in part, at 
least, of recapturing fugitive bondmen, and which, as 
regards both its inception and prosecution, it may not be 
well here to characterize. It is a war, which most of our 
people would be glad to forget, and which, especially in 
the presence of foreigners, few can hear named without a 
blush. This dragged its slow length along for no less 
than eight years, and, according to official reports, at an 
expense in money—saying nothing of freedom, humanity, 
and self-respect—of $3924, 381 The total amount, 
therefore, which these Territories have cost the national 
treasury is not less, in round numbers, than $68,000,000 ; 
probably, is full $70,000,000. Yet say Southern gentle- 
men, ‘* All that we ask of you [the North] is, to keep your 
hands out of our pockets. That is all the South ask, and 
we do not even get even that!” 

Directly after the purchase of Florida, succeeded the 
admission of Missouri into the federal Union. This ad- 
mission was effected, however, only after a severe and 
protracted struggle between the two great antagonistic 
forces in the country—a struggle which it was then thought 
shook the very foundations of the Republic, and which 
was terminated only by a compromise so odious to the 
free men of the North that all their representatives who 
voted for it were consigned to a political grave so deep 
that no resurrection has ever been able to reach them. 


%8 Vide N. Y. Tribune of June 4, 1855. Also, Speech of Hon. L. 
> Conehe of Ohio, in the House of Representatives, December 14, 

2s Speech of Hon. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, December 14, 1854, 
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By this compromise two more slave States were added to 
the Confederacy ; though it was fondly hoped—alas, how 
fallacious the anticipation !—that a line had been drawn, 
beyond which the blasting foot of despotism would never 
tread. 

The next step in our downward career was the anexa- 
tion of Texas, and the anexation of the Mexican war 
along with it. This project was conceived, brought forth, 
and nursed into maturity solely for the aggrandizement of 
the Slave-Power, as the ablest upholder of it, Mr. Calhoun, 
frankly admitted. Long before its consummation it was 
predicted by Dr. Channing, and others who knew the 
animus, and had been accustomed to watch the movements 
of that power. This measure, to say nothing of the essen- 
tial iniquity, and the demoralizing influence of the war, 
burdened the country with an expense of quite two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, and probably much 
more.” 

Another immediate result of it was the admission of one 
more slave State, coupled with an agreement to accept 
four additional ones, whenever they shall organize and 
demand admission, with all the influence they can wield 
in behalf of the “‘ peculiar institution.” But the South 
asks nothing, and gets less than it asks! 

After this, there followed the Fugitive Bill—a bill which, 
when first proposed, no Northern man believed could 
pass, and the enactment of which grossly outraged the 
moral and Christian sentiment not only of the free States 
but of the whole civilized world; excepting of course the 
three hundred and fifty thousand men for whose special 
benefit it was devised. Of this bill, denying as it does, 
the writ of habeus corpus, the trial by jury, and all the 
venerated safeguards of liberty ; making an act of charity 


30 Add to this, the seventy millions paid for Louisiana and Florida, 
and the ten millions given Texas to relinquish its false claim upon 
_ New Mexico, and we have the enormous sum of three hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars which have been paid out of the national 
treasury during the last fifty years for the extension of slavery. There 
is i authority for believing also that the present administration has 
offered Spain one hundred million dollars for Cuba. And then who 
can count up the expenses to which the Slave-Power has indirectly 
subjected the government for its aggrandizement. Truly the South 
asks nothing! What then would be something ? 
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a penal offence, and commanding all good citizens to 
turn men-hunters, we can never bring ourselves to speak 
but in language of utter execration. How any man who 
has a heart in his bosom, or has any thing where a heart 
should be, can do otherwise, is to us a marvel. Confi- 
dent we are that no one thing has ever brought upon us 
so great a reproach throughout christendom; that none 
has caused the friends of popular liberty so much sadness, 
and its foes so much joy. For, as a talented and large- 
hearted Irish clergyman wrote, not long after its passage, 
“The atrocious Fugitive Slave Law is affording a fiend- - 
ish triumph to the friends of tyranny in Europe. Those 
who have been accustomed to sneer and rail at America, 
eagerly seize upon this insult to your liberties as a grand 
demonstration of the despotism of democracy, and the 
friends of America can do little more than hang their 
heads.” *! Confident we are also, that nothing has ever 
done so much to weaken the reverence of our people for 
law, and to shake their attachment to the general govern- 
ment. We have met with not a few who'have been in- 
duced by it to look upon the sundering of our Union, not 
as a possible and deplorable contingency, but as a proba- 
ble and in some respects, desirable event. And these are 
men whose principles are not in the market, and who will 
not be deterred from expressing them by any fear that 
they may thereby lose one-tenth of one per cent. upon 
their corn and wheat, or even that grass may grow in 
some now well-trodden streets. 

With the passage of the Fugitive Bill it seemed as 
though the cup of Northern degradation was about full— 
that slavery had no further indignity to offer to liberty. 
But it was not so. To the astonishment of every body 
therefore, hardly had the last Congress come together, 
when the proposition was made by Mr. Senator Douglass 
to repeal that portion of the Missouri Compromise which 
related to freedom—a Compromise which had been in 
existence for more than thirty years, the consideration to 
which, one of the contracting parties had been in quiet 
possession of during all that time, and which not a year, 
probably not a month, before, it was confessed on all 


31 Vide Quar. vol. viii. p. 173, 
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hands could not be disturbed. And what is more, this 
Compromise was repealed—this guaranty of freedom 
stricken down—without a single petition for it; in defi- 
ance of more petitions against it than on any one other 
subject were ever presented to our national legislature, 
and without permitting the country to pass judgment 
thereon, as it would have been sure to do, had the meas- 
ure been delayed. Thus untold regions—regions ten 
times as large as the Empire State, and.larger than the 
thirteen original Commonwealths—regions fairer and more 
fertile than men of New England birth and breeding can 
easily conceive, and which at no distant day are to con- 
stitute the granary of the world, have, in this nineteenth 
century of grace, by the representatives of this Democratic 
and Christian nation, and in violation of its most solemn 
promise, been thrown open to the desolating influence of 
human bondage! Could we believe it had we not seen 
it? Could we believe that the sons of so illustrious and 
freedom-loving sires could have thus degenerated in the 
brief space of three score years ? , 

But even this is not all. Who, indeed, that was ac- 
‘quainted with the spirit of the Slave-Power supposed its 
aggressions would end here? Its subsequent conduct in 
making repeated forrays into Kansas, terrifying its inhabi- 
tants, taking possession of, or destroying ballot-boxes, 
electing creatures of its own to almost every office, making 
freedom of speech a penitentiary offence, and over-riding 
every right, natural and acquired, of the actual settlers, 
has been in admirable keeping with its utter disregard of 
plighted faith. The removal of Gov. Reeder, not for 
favoring the cause of freedom, but for refusing to be the 
puppet of the Missouri mob ; the appointment of a man 
as his successor who signalized his arrival on the frontier 
by endorsing the spurious legislature, by intimating that 
the invaders might be called to aid in the enforcement of 
the infamous statutes they had previously enacted, and by 
declaring himself in favor of slavery in Kansas; and the 
assurance given by that governor that the general govern- 
ment was entirely on the pro-slavery side, are also in har- 
mony with the gross dishonesty which removed the ancient 
land-mark of liberty which the fathers had set up. If any 
were so stupid, therefore, as to be deceived by the cry of 
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*‘ popular sovereignty” under the alleged sanction of 
which this stupendous fraud was committed, they have by 
this time, probably, learned to “fear the Greeks, even 
though bearing gifts ;’? have learned that the above Shib- 
boleth meant simply slavery propagandism, as illustrated 
by Messrs. Atchison and Stringfellow, with their “ border 
ruffians.” For sd far as we know, not a single pro-sla- 
very journal or orator of note has condemned these fla- 
grant outrages.. A few insignificant ones may “ roar gently: 
as a sucking dove” against the method, but none have 
done even this against the principle of this criminal on- 
slaught upon a defenceless people. On the contrary, 
many such journals and advocates openly sanction it. 
And now, while we write, rumors reach us of a conflict 
between the free-state and the slave-state parties, and of 
the whole official power of the Territory and of the Exe- 
cutive being thrown against the former. "What the result 
will be is known only to the Omniscient. Manifestly a 
fierce strife is to be waged both at Washington and in 
Kansas, before the question, even so far as that territory 
is concerned, will be settled.*? : 
Turning our faces eastward again, we perceive that the 
Slave-Power has recently made another encroachment 
upon freedom, in some respects more alarming than any 
that have preceded it. Until quite lately it was regard- 
ed as past controversy, that for a slave to enter a free state 
with the consent of his master, was equivalent to emanci- 
pation. A Pennsylvania judge, of ominous name, how- 
ever, has now undertaken, and with partial success, to set 
aside both the common and statute laws on this point, and 
to enforce the doctrine that the slaveholder can carry his 
‘“¢ property,” and retain his grasp upon it, anywhere under 
the dominion of the national constitution. - By this ‘ de- 


32 It may not be amiss here to ask, Who is responsible for the dis- 
turbances and bloodshed which have already occurred in Kansas? 
And should civil war ensue, as from present indications would not be 
surprising, who would be responsible for that? Can any doubt who? 
Can any doubt that it would be Messrs. Douglass, Atchison, and their 
compeers, who forced through Congress the repeal of this slavery- 
restriction, and thus provoked this fearful contest? Though we have 
no doubt that posterity will hold them thus responsible, we trust the 
present generation will not forget their deserts in this respect. We 
believe in justice in the earth, 
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cision”? State Courts are overruled, and State Rights 
annihilated. What is worse still, the writ of habeas corpus, 
from a writ of deliverance, is converted into an instrument 
of oppression, and a most worthy citizen, whose sole 
offence consisted in informing a slave woman of her un- 
questioned rights, is cast into prison to abide the pleasure 
of a judge who may, perhaps, escape impeachment, but 
whom, if we mistake not, impartial history will put in the 
same category with North, and Scroggs, and Jeffries. 
For by this notorious ruling, which the State Judiciary 
confesses its incompetence to reverse, not only has the 
liberty of every man been imperilled, but no slight pro- 
gress has been made toward the fulfilment of the threat of 
a Southern senator, that he would yet call the roll of his 
slaves upon Bunker-Hill, with none to molest or make 
afraid. 

And even below this fearful deep into which freedom 
has fallen, there is a yet lower one whose greedy maw is 
already open. Grown utterly rampant by its past suc- 
cesses, the Slave-Power is now plotting, and not very 
secretly either, the acquisition of Cuba, the conquest of 
San Domingo and Central America, and the re-establish- 
ment of the African slave-trade. Very plainly does it 
state, and very complacently does it argue, that its true 
policy is not to conciliate, and preserve the friendship of 
the North, but to ally itself with Brazil, and organize in 
the central portion of the continent a vast commonwealth 
whose great mission shall be to demonstrate the harmony 
of the purest Democracy and the purest Christianity, with 
the cruelest despotism that ever yet existed. Such a com- 
monwealth, it is confidently asserted, might control the 
commerce, and bid defiance to the moral sentiment of the 
world. Perhaps also, it is imagined that by controlling a 


33 Perhaps it should be stated as an apology for the State Court, that 
it is confidently rumored that orders were sent from Washington to the 
federal authorities to seize Williamson at all hazards, and confine him in 
some secure place, should the judgment of the Court, then holding his 
case under advisement, be in his favor. For this purpose the troops, 
quae near, were to be called into requisition, if needed. The 

ennsylvania judges, fearing a collision with the general government, 
acquiesced, against their own convictions, in the terrible wrong to the 
prisoner, and the greater wrong to the cause of liberty. This is a poor 
apology; but we know of no other. 
VOL. XIII. 
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corrupt priesthood and church, it might manage to cozen 
God, and that in its behalf the moral laws of the universe 
would be repealed, so that righteousness would no longer 
exalt, and sin no longer degrade a people, and so that 
‘‘ where the spirit of the Lord is, there” would be slavery. 

But what is most deplorable of all, as showing the 
most complete demoralization of public sentiment on this 
topic, is the entire change of position which the apologists 
and defenders of slavery have made within a few years 
past. Until recently, it was admitted by slaveholders and 
non-slaveholders, by politicians and theologians, that sla- 
very is a sin—a sin not in its incidentals but in its essen- 
tials—and a sin so heinous, that no denunciations of it 
could well be too severe, and which was properly eharac- 
terized by Wesley as “the sum of all villanies.” But 
how is it now? Can the reader need to be told that it 
is defended not merely as a necessary evil which society 
will utterly outgrow, but as abstractly right, to be adhered 
to though it. drag_the republic to ruin? And to this de- 
fence politicians, presses and pulpits, are alike committed. 
Not only do reckless men, like Governor Wise, declare 
that the doctrine of “ natural liberty and equality of man- 
kind is a general and radical error among political and 
moral theorists ;” 4 but more gentlemanly and thoughtful 
men, like Senator Mason, :assert, ‘* We are satisfied not 
only to retain African slavery, but, so far as we can by fun- 
damental law, to insure its perpetuation among us ;” * 
while Mr. Calhoun, by far the ablest man which the South 


produced during the last generation, as is well known, pro- 
nounced the preamble to the Declaration of Independence 
a self-evident absurdity. It is notorious, also, that the influ- 
ential presses of the South, as the *“‘ Charleston Mercury,” 
the “ Richmond Examiner,” the “ Richmond Enquirer,” 


and the “New Orleans Delta,” constantly and energeti- 


cally advocate the same sentiments. But the conscience 
of theologians has, if possible, submitted to a still deeper 
shame, ‘The atrocious character of Southern religious 
teaching ® on this subject would be utterly inconceivable 


4 Letter of Mr, Wise to Dr. Adams, 

35 Letter of Mr. Mason to Boston Committee. 

36 And on how much higher a plane, judged by the “ South-Side 
View,” and the lower-law sermons of Drs. Lord, Spring, Adams, Cox, 
and others, is the teaching of many Northern pulpits! 
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to any one who did not know how completely this gigan- 
tic evil has subordinated every thing to its purposes. 
Most of our readers will remember a speech of Rev. Mr. 
Shannon, President of the Missouri University, at a pro- 
slavery meeting, last summer, from which we cannot 
quote, having mislaid it, but which was a long, and as 
elaborate a defence of slavery as a Bible institution, as 
its author could make it. The Rev. Mr. Clapp,” of 
New Orleans, also affirms that “ man may hold property | 
in his fellow-man;” that he ‘has not a doubt but that 
Almighty God, in his wise providence, has permitted and 
brought about the present servile condition of the African 
in Christian lands;”” and “ would say to every slave in 
the United States, you should realize that a wise, kind 
and merciful Providence has appointed for you your con- 
dition in life. All things considered, you could not be 
more eligibly situated. ‘The most enlightened philanthro- 
pists, with infinite resources, could not place you in a 
s{tuation more favorable to your present and everlasting 
welfare, than that which you now occupy.” And similar 
sentiments might be quoted to almost any extent.* All 
the old patriarchs, it is said, were slaveholders; Moses 
recognized it in the Hebrew commonwealth; Jesus no- 
where condemned it; while Paul sent back a fugitive 
bondman to his master. Who are they, therefore, that by 
condemning it assume to be wiser than these inspired ser- 
vants of God? Is it not plain that they are either fanatics 
or demagogues, knowing not whereof they affirm, or 
intentionally misleading those who trust them? Away 
with them, then, and their miserable pretences, and let 
slavery stand, the corner-stone of republicanism, and the 
exemplification of the golden rule.” 

Such, briefly sketched, is the condition in which in this 
eightieth year of our national existence, we find the cause 


of impartial freedom in our borders. We perceive, by 


this resumé, how one encroachment after another of the 
Slave-Power has been for a while resisted, but ultimately 


37 In a sermon entitled “Slavery,” preached a few years since. 
% From Drs, Breckenridge of Louisville, Fuller of Baltimore, and in 


fact from almost all Southern Divines who have recently written on the 


subject. 
39 Bishop Hedding is reported to have said, some years ago, that 
slavery is in accordance with that rule! ' 
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acquiesced in; how vast and virgin regions have been 
opened to its desolating influence ; and how, strengthened 
by each new victory, it is anticipating far greater con- 


quests in time to come. We see how it has corrupted 


the noblest as well as the ignoblest minds, “ grasping for ”’ 
this one; and “ grubbing for” that; how it has demoral- 
ized parties, and sects, and public sentiment, bending 
every thing to its imperious will, until now, as has well 


been observed, and as no man has ever denied, were 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, or almost any 


of the revolutionary worthies on earth, not one of them, 
with his recorded opinions unretracted could be appointed 
to the lowest office in the gift of the executive govern- 


ment. As we think of the condition of liberty; think in 


what spirit and with what high hopes the foundations of 
the Republic were laid; think how fearfully it has fallen 


from that spirit, and failed to answer those hopes, can we 
fail to be deeply moved? Can we help feeling that Jef- 
ferson, were he now upon the earth, would have far more 


‘cause to say, “I tremble for my country,” than when he 


penned those words? Can we wonder that Lafayette 
should have said before his departure from earth, that 
had he supposed he was contributing to found a com- 
monwealth, one of whose chief pillars should be slavery, 
his sword would never have been drawn from its scab- 
bard? Or do we wonder that Story, and many other 
good and wise, but not constitutionally hopeful men, 
should have despaired of universal freedom in our land! 
For ourselves we can. neither help feeling this sadness, 
nor help wondering that many more do not utterly de- 
spond. 

Yet the prospect is not all dark. Sombre as is the 


cloud over us, its edges are fringed, and its centre, here 
and there, streaked with light. And were it not, we 
should still remember the old proverb, “It is always dark- 
est just before the dawn,” and hope on. Were there no 
favorable intimations discernible we should still trust that 
He who guided our Pilgrim Fathers to these shores, and 
whose special care are the weak, the lowly, the oppressed, 


would in his own good time remove this incubus which 
is paralyzing our energies, sucking our life-blood, and 


40 By Mr. Sumner. 
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disgracing us in the eyes of the world. Indeed, that sla- 
very is ultimately to be destroyed, and universal liberty 
prevail, we have not the slightest doubt. ‘That our great, 


werful, and, in some respects, truly glorious nation will 


be instrumental in accomplishing such a result, we are by 


no means so certain. With us as a people, however, 
does it remain to say whether it shall be so or not; 
whether by timely repentance we will avert the judg- 
ments, and by earnest endeavors secure the blessings, of 


Heaven; or whether, by our persistency in the wrong, 


and our efforts for its extension, we will invite the retribu- 
tions of Jehovah. 

One of the favorable indications to which we have 
alluded is the manifold assurances now being given that 


the North has, at length, become partially sensible of its 


danger-sensible that it is not only the rights of the col- 
ored man, but its own existence for which it must con- 
tend. It has learned that there is really no point where 
the aggressions of despotism will cease with its own con- 


sent. Indignity after indignity has been patiently borne, 
under the solemn assurance that each one was the last ; 


while now the prospect of reaching a “ finality” is not 
half so cheering as it was fifty years ago. ‘Though con- 
stitutionally sluggish, the Free States seem now about to 
rise and put forth their strength in behalf of their long- 
trampled rights, and in defence of that liberty to which 


they have always professed so ardent a devotion, and 
which has been the corner-stone of all their prosperity. 
God grant that the indications of this result be not decep- 
tive; for if a bold and uncompromising stand be not now 


taken, and a united and heroic effort made to roll back 
the inrushing flood of despotism, who shall say that it 
will not soon be too late to do so by peaceful means ? 
Who shall say, should the elections of the present year 
endorse the policy of the Slave-Power, and permit it to 


attain a majority in the upper house at Washington, that 
all hope for freedom, save by civil convulsions, would not 


be swept away! 
There is another favorable omen. The North has now 
learned that the Slave-Power of America, like the Catho- 


lic Church in former ages, has no faith to keep with here- 
ties, or those who oppose its domineering spirit, It may 
7% 
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make solemn compacts, accept the considerations thereto 
which are tendered it, suffer those compacts to remain so 
long as there is nothing to be gained by disturbing them, 
or there is no prospect of success in attempting to do so. 
But let the time come when some striking advantage may 
be gained by the annulment of those compacts, and when 
there is good assurance that the endeavor to do so will 
not be fruitless, and they are only ropes of sand. The 
are severed as easily as Samson parted his green withs. 
This, the North, from recent demonstrations, has now 
learned. Unless she be an exceedingly dull scholar, she 
has learned it in a way not easily to be forgotten. We 
trust she will profit by the lesson, and deal with her wily, 
unscrupulous, and overbearing foe accordingly. 

Another auspicious omen—perhaps the most auspicious 
one that can be named—is the numerous and strong indi- 
cations from various quarters and classes of a sincere 
union of all good and true men, haters of oppression and 
lovers of freedom, for unflinching resistance to the aggres- 
sions of slavery, and for the restoration of the ancient 
landmarks of liberty. And to form such a union is what 
the North does now specially owe to herself, to her an- 
cient memories, to the cause of humanity, and to God. 
The old bugbear of the dissolution of the national con- 
federacy has lost its terror. Nobody but a few venerable 
grandams of the last century pretends to have any fear of 
it now. And to such the question may not impertinently 
be put: Which, if it comes to that, do you prefer, the 
Union with slavery for the blacks and yourselves also, or 
a dissolution of the Union and liberty for yourselves and 
for all men? In other words, do you wakes to remain in 
wedlock with a harlot, or to live in purity even though 
divorced from one whom you once loved, and with whom 
you have spent many comparatively happy and prosper- 
ous years? Surely, these questions answer themselves. 
How any one, therefore, who claims to be a disciple of 
freedom, and to desire its universal diffusion, can refuse 
to unite in such a league, doing for once, at least, for lib-. 
erty, what the South is perpetually doing for slavery, we 
cannot understand. We trust there are few among us 
who do; few who do not feel that if there ever was a 
time for ignoring party names, and sinking party distinc- 
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tions, and forgetting all past differences for the sake of 
our country’s honor, and our own liberties, that time is 
now. We trust there are few who do not feel, that if 
ever there was a time when the secular and the religious 
press, when the rostrum and the pulpit should all unite to 
portray the common peril, and to incite to more deter- 
mined action against the common foe, that time is now. 
We trust there are few who do not feel that if there ever 
was a time when men should be ready to make sacrifices, 
be willing to be traduced, to have their motives impugned, 
and to be reckoned as fools and worse than fools, if there- 
by the cause of liberty can be promoted, that time is now. 

For these reasons we have spoken of the Condition and 
Prospects of Freedom in our land. We have spoken not 
as we would, but as we could; for so many things have 
pressed for utterance that we hardly knew what to say, 
or what to leave unsaid. We have spoken, because we 
would see our country relieved of the dreadful curse of 
human bondage, and because we are determined that 
ourselves shall be relieved from all responsibility for its 
existence and perpetuity. We have spoken, because we 
do believe, in our inmost souls, that unless we return to 
the American Idea—the nationalization of freedom, and 
the sectionalization of slavery—and so prepare the way 
for the ultimate extinction of the latter, the days of this 
Republic are numbered. We have spoken, because we 
are fully assured, that if we will but return to that Idea, 
and exert our entire moral power for its dissemination, 
accepting and not flouting the principles of our Magna 
Charta, such a future is opened to us as no other nation 
ever saw—such a future as Plato and Harrington and 
More never imagined for their ideal realms; a future in 
which righteousness and peace shall prevail in all our 
borders, and liberty and love abide together in every 
hamlet and cot. We = have’ spoken, because we believe 
—nay, we know—that the Christianity of Christ can ex- 
tend its dominion only as freedom precedes it, and that 
there is not now another so powerful obstacle to the 
triumph of the gospel in our land, as the institution of 
slavery, which now compels the expurgation of this or 
that religious volume,“ then expels from its neighborhood 


41 The undeviating practice of the American Tract Society, in this 
respect, is well known. 
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the clergyman who dares to question its divinity,” and 
anon clutches a Christian brother and minister“ by the 
throat, and drags him back to the hell from which he had 
escaped. We have spoken, because we believe that “‘ new 
occasions teach new duties;’’ and that the first and most 
imperative duty which the hour demands of every Amer- 
iean patriot, philanthropist, and Christian, is at once to 
wash his hands of this most atrocious iniquity. Wherever 
our voice can reach therefore, would we sound the cry, — 


“Awake! awake! our Father-land, 
It is thy Northern light that shines ! 
This stirring march of Freedom’s band, 
The storm-song of thy mountain pines! i 


Wake, dwellers where the day expires! 
Your winds that stir the mighty lake, 
And fan your prairie’s roaring fires— 
hey’re Freedom’s signals! wake! awake!” 
W. BR. G, Me 


Arr. V. 





Heathen Views of the Punishment of Sin. 


THE spontaneous views of great masses of men, on 

stibjects where their minds are not biassed by any influ- 

' ential present selfishness, are always entitled to respect- 
ful attention; and in balancing a contested case, wise 

men will allow them considerable weight. This is espe- 

cially true in regard to those great topics touching the 

destiny of man, on which the pilot Reason will often 





#2 The expulsion of Rev. Mr. Simmons from Mobile will be remem- 

bered. Recently, in a Theological School in Virginia, a young 
‘ preacher Was silenced, for some allusions to slavery. The result was 
that quite a number of students left. 

' 43 Anthony Burns, returned ftom Boston in 1854 to slavery, by the 
decision of Judge Loring, was said to be a Baptist minister. It may 
be interesting to know that he is now at Oberlin, Ohio, preparing 
himself more thoroughly for the duties of a Christian teacher. 
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direct his anxious gaze, as he scans his voyage over “ the 
great and wide sea,” toward which influences, ceaseless 
and irresistible, continually bear him. Every man, on 
this voyage, is a Columbus, sailing in quest of new 
worlds, over tracks unknown, but not wholly uncharted, 
nor entirely uncheered by beacon fires. His reasoning 
powers will naturally apply themselves with intense inter- 
est to the question of his final destiny, and his perceptive 
powers will be taxed to the utmost to find indications 
which may aid in solving the secret, whose mysterious 
lines glimmer through the significant veil that hides, and 
hints, the unmeasured future. 

‘Whatever opinions men may have attained by this pro- 
cess, if we find them widely spread, and swaying large 
masses, we may take to be the offspring of the world’s 
common sense or common feeling, and as such, despite 
all the talk about total depravity, they carry with them 
no small weight of authority. 

This is allowed on all sides as regards the doctrines 
concerning immortality. There is felt to be a mighty 
argument in the universal anticipation of a continued 
existence. It is not simply innate ; but it stands ready to 
account for itself with a reason; and mingles with its 
extemporized prayer for immortality, many a prophetic 
passage read from the ritual of nature with an eye of 
faith, promising the spring-time of God’s great year. 

- Intimately connected with the doctrine of man’s contin- 
ued existence, is the doctrine which declares his condition 
during that existence. This matter is equal in importance 
to the other, for the conditions of existence may supposa- 
bly be such as to render existence itself a curse, and thus 
negative all the pleasing anticipations of immortality 
which we have alluded to above; exchanging the egg, 
the emblem of latent life, for the scorpion of deathless 
despair. We think, therefore, that the opinions which the 
mass of men have formed upon this subject are by no 
means to be disregarded. Indeed it is not easy to see 
why the views of the mass of humanity should be of less 
account in regard to this topic, than in regard to the gen- 
eral idea of immortality. Nor are we willing to see false 
opinions on this point tacitly adopted, especially in our 
own denomination, whose business in part it is, to bring 
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out the whole truth, in every department of this great and 
absorbing topic. ‘The ground commonly taken by Uni- 
versalist writers on this subject is, that the heathen believe 
the doctrine of endless torment; that in ancient times it 
was the prevalent belief of ‘the great mass of men; and 
that they remain, in modern times, still of the same way 
of thinking. Now we think it easy to show, not merely 
that this rule is liable to exceptions, or to doubt, but that 
it is demonstrably incorrect; that its opposite is true; 
and that the mass-of mankind have not believed, and do 
not believe, in a doctrine answering to the Orthodox 
scheme of endless torment. Not only can this negative 
position be abundantly proved, but we think the assertion 
that a large majority of the human race believe now, and 
have always believed, in the final triumph of good over 
evil in every human breast, might be very fairly sustained. 


The evidence which we shall adduce, will relate to some 
of the oldest forms of religion in the world; Brahminism, 
Buddhism, the religions of Zoroaster and Confucius, 
which have on their side, not only the authority of anti- 


quity, but also the sanction, such as it is, of numbers. 


Should all the millions which have ever lived on this 
globe be gathered into one vast congress of nations and 
ages, the followers of these would probably far outnum- 


ber all others in that immense assembly, They have 


lived in the primeval nurseries of the human race, where 
its earliest names still linger in traditions and stories 
handed from father to son; dwellers of the same soil, for 


ages, whose long annals melt into the haze of the world’s 


twilight. They are not uncultivated, nor are they with. 


out an aptitude for abstract thinking. This Oriental 
mind has also a special tendency to religious contempla- 
tions and metaphysical speculations, which may properly 


give it authority, so far as human acuteness is qualified to 


decide on this mysterious subject. For the sake of con- 
venience, as we. now proceed to adduce our authorities, 
we will group them together in one mass, and then pro- 
ceed with our remarks upon them. We will commence 


with Brahminism, which, in its different forms, is the reli- 
gion of four hundred millions of the human ‘race; for 
Buddhism and Lamaism are essentially identical with it. 


The following is the Buddhist doctrine on the topic 
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‘ before us, as given to M, Huc, by the Kalon, one of the 
great officers of Thibet : 


“‘ Animated beings are divided into six classes: angels, demons, 
men, quadrupeds, flying creatures, and reptiles. All animated beings 
revolve by‘continued transmigration, and according to their merits 
or demerits, in these six classes, until they have attained the height _ 
of serene when they are absorbed and lost in the grand essence 
of Buddha—that is to say, the eternal and universal soul, whence 
emanate all other souls, and to which all others, after their tempo- 
rary revolutions will reunite, and become one. Animated beings 
have, according to the class which they belong to, particular means 
of sanctification, for ascending to a superior class, obtaining perfec- 
tion, and of final absorption in the Divine essence.” Huc’s Travels 
in Tartary, Thibet and China, vol. ii. p, 212. 


With this agrees what Wolff says of them: 


“They call Paradise, Dowa Jenes, and Hell, Sinkoon. It is in 
God’s hands to drag the wicked out of hell whenever he pleases,” 
—Wolff’s Missionary Labors, p. 233. 

“The Hindoo writings declare that till every immortal taint is 
removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect 


abstraction from material objects, it is impossible to be united to the 
Great Spirit, and that to obtain this perfection the sinner must 
linger in many hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of 
matter.” Ward, as quoted in Mill’s India, vol. i. p, 874. 


The holiest text of the Vedas, Gayatri, so called, is 


thus translated by Sir William Jones: 


“ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine Sun the Godhead, 
who illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, and 


to whom all must return; whom we invoke to direct our under- 
standing in our progress toward his holy seat.” Sir William. Jones's 
Works, vol. vi. p. 417. Also, Mill’s India, vol. i. p. 384. 

Sir William Jones adds the weight of his own great 


authority as follows : 


‘The punishments of the Brahmin religion are expiatory.” . .. . 
‘It is He, (the Supreme Omnipresent Intelligence,) who, pervading 
all beings in five elemental forms, causes them by gradations of birth, 


wth, and dissolution, to revolve in this world until they deserve’ 
beatitude, like the wheels of a car.” Jones’s Works, vol. iii. p, 461. 


The ancient systems of China, which have been to a 
considerable extent supplanted by these Indian systems, 


4 
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do not appear to recognize the doctrines of endless tor- 
ment. Confucius seems to have been profoundly silent 
upon the subject, while his great cotemporary and rival, 


Lao tze, is thus reported by M. Abel Rémusat ; 


, 

‘“‘ Like Pythagoras and the Platonists, Lao tze admits as a First 
Cause, Reason—a being ineffable, uncreated, who is the type of the 
universe, but who has no type but himself. Like Pythagoras he 


regards human souls as emanations from this ethereal substance, 
and supposes that after death they are reunited with it; he also 


agrees with Plato in refusing to the wicked the faculty of re-enter- 
ing the bosom of this universal soul.” Huc’s Journey through the 
Chinese Empire, vol. ii. p. 175. 


It is not stated whether he excluded the wicked finally, 


or only temporarily, as did others who held the emanation 


theory, until they were purged. 
e pass now to the ancient Persian doctrines of Zoro- 
aster, whose followers are known as Magians, Guebres, 


or Parsees, and whose religion comes to us through the 
Zendavesta. Ahriman is the evil god, as Ormuzd is the 


good deity, both, however, subordinate to a higher. 


“ According to the Zendavesta, Ahriman will not be annihilated, 
or precipitated forever into darkness; at the resurrection of the 


dead he will be entirely defeated by Ormuzd; his power will be de- 
stroyed, his kingdom overthrown to its foundations, he will himself 


be purified in torrents of melting metal; he will change his heart 
and his will, become holy, heavenly, establish in his dominions the 
law and word of Ormuad, unite himself with him in everlasting 


friendship, and both will sing hymns in honor of the Great Eternal.” 
—(uizot’s note, in Harper’s Hd. Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, vol. i. 
p. 491. ; 


To similar intent is Picart’s account: 


“ At last even the ungodly shall be released, and rise again, God 
out of his infinite mercy shall pardon their transgressions, and allot 


them some certain mansions though at an awful distance from the 
beatific vision of the Deity, in which the happiness of the righteous 
will more immediately consist, while on their foreheads they shall 


wear a black mark.” Picart’s Religious Ceremonies of All Nations, 


vol. iv. p. 400. 


Joseph Wolff says, that “the Persian Guebres believe 
that bad men go to hell, (Behesht) where they remain 
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until they have expiated their sins.” Thus he testifies to 
the modern faith of the Parsees, and he adds in a note: 


“It is remarkable that I have not hitherto met with a sect who 
beli@ve in everlasting punishment, except Christians ; neither Jews, 
nor Parsees, nor Buddhists, nor Hindoos believe it.” Missionary 
Researches, 1831 to 1834, p. 62. 


} He alludes to this matter also, in another place, as fol- 
Ows:; 


“T found at Dir Alkamir, a Jew named Saul Kohen Azri, who 


was persuaded that Jesus was the Messiah, he having read the New 
Testament. Saul, however, observed that he believed in the restora- 
tion of all things, that the condemned in hell should come forth, and 


acknowledge Jehovah as their God. I abstained from discoursing 
on this subject.” Missionary Journal and Memoir of Wolff in 1822, 
p. 220. 


Wolff himself was a converted Jew, and he gives us 
again, another item which goes to sustain the general 
remark quoted above: 


“T called on Rabbi Mendel. It is a fact that the Rabbis in gen- 


eral do not believe in the eternity of hell punishment. Rabbi Men- 
del, who denies it, tries to prove his opinion by Proverbs vi. 20: 
“‘ Where no wood is the fire goeth ont.” The rabbis lay on the 
word the following sense. The wood is the sins committed by men, 


as soon as these sins shall be punished the wrath of the Lord shall 
cease, and Satan himself shall be redeemed. Ib. p. 989. 


Of the rabbi mentioned above, he says, ‘‘ Rabbi Mendel 
Ben Baruch, the chief rabbi of the Polish Jews, residing 


at Jerusalem, is generally acknowledged, even by the 
Spanish Jews, as the greatest divine of this present age. 


Concerning the doctrine of the ancient Egyptians, 
though much has been said with great apparent assurance, 
yet it does not appear to rest on any very solid basis so 
far as hieroglyphical testimony is concerned. Kenrick 
says, (Ancient Heypt, vol. i. p. 299) ; 

_ Beyond a few formulary phrases fixed by bilingual inscriptions, 

or whose frequent recurrence gives some security to their meaning, 

we cannot place implicit reliance on the interpretations even of the 

most sagacious writers. The interpretation of the papyri which 

accompanies the mummies, is still more obscure, from the mysterious 

nature of their subject, and had they been more convincingly deci- 
VOL. XIII. 8 


‘ 
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phered their authority would be doubtful, as they do not represent 
the public religion of the country.” Also, page 266: “The theo- 
logical and mystical nature of much of the hieroglyphical literature 
renders its' deciphering extremely difficult; in ordinary er no 
other proof is required that the process is correct, than that it fur- 
nishes a meaning intelligible in itself, and suitable to the connec- 
tion; but such a test is not applicable to’ the vague and dreamy 
contents of the funereal ritual, or the legends which accompany the 
figures of the gods... .. This view of the present state of our 
knowledge of hieroglyphics, will explain why, in this work, hardly 
any use has been made of inscriptions in expounding the theological 
doctrines of the Egyptians.” 

_ Some of the data whence we may draw conclusions in 
tegard to the opinions of the Egyptians are stated as fol- 
lows: . 

“The Jews, before they became acquainted in the captivity with 
the Zoroastric doctrine of a resurrection, conceived of the grave as a 
place in:which the souls of the dead repose in a state of inactivity 
and unconsciousness, though not of extinction Neither among 
the Jews, nor the Greeks, was this state believed to be one of. retri- 
bution for mankind generally. Only a few. personages of mythic 
eélebrity are represented as undergoing a special punishment for 
their crimes, which is itselfa prolongation or symbolical representa- 
tion of their history dn earth, not the result of any judgment’ passed 
upon them before ‘their entrance into the world of spirits 
The state of belief in regard to a future life and retribution, among 
the Jews for many centuries after their departure from Egypt, 
whose rites and worship they were so prone to adopt, leads to the 
suspicion that it was not an object of popular faith among the 
Egyptians themselves in the earlier ages.” Kenrick’s Ancient 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 398. 

After discussing, in the chapter from which we have 
made the above quotations, the Egyptian doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which was, certainly held by others, if 
not by them, in connection with the idea of a universal 
restoration, Mr. Kenrick gives us the sum of the whole 
matter as follows: : 

“It would be vain to endeavor to combine these different, state- 
ments and indications of opinion into a system which should repre- 
sent the defined and universal belief of the ptian people. We 
can distinguish with some certainty the philosophical dogma of trans- 
migration, the religious doctrine of retribution, and the popular 
belief of the continued existence of the soul still dwelling in the 
undecayed body.” Ibid. vol. i. p. 410. 
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If we pass from the Egyptians to the other nation of 
body-embalmers, the Peruvians, we find a set of opinions 


not widely different : of 


“The ancient Peruvians,” says Prescott, “admitted the existence 
of the soul hereafter, and connected with this a belief in the resur- 
rection of the body. The good passed a luxurious life. The wicked 
expiated their crimes by ages of wearisome labor.” 

Let us now turn from these ancient nations, to speak of 
the opinions of a race of men whose circumstances were 
in some respects. widely different, We mean our North 
American Indians. ‘Nearly all the religions of the world 
carry on their great features evidence of their design to 
strike awe into the multitude, for the benefit of the priestly 
and kingly few. Even the common theory of Christianity 
is most remarkably framed, not as its originals direct, on 
the idea of a family, but, as the times suggested, on that 
of a kingdom. God isaking. Sin is treason. Its most 
fearful quality lies in its constructive tendency to over- 
throw the Divine government. And as kings hated trea- 
son, as fatal to their rule, and punished it with sharpest 
swords, deepest dungeons, and fiercest flames; so God 
hates the treason of sin, and signalizes his vengeance 
against the rebellious and disorganizing factiousness of 
insubordinate souls. Hence, too, the great desire of reli- 
gious systems in Christendom has been, not freedom, but 
conformity. 'The Universalist system is by many thought 
strange and dangerous, because we make God a father, 
who governs his family by love, and hence dismiss this 
whole apparatus of treason. We have, as becomes repub- 
lieans, purged our religion of this old regal and hierarchical 
element. The system of the North American Indians, 
however, was at least free from kingcraft, and to.a con- 
siderable degree, also, from the wily arts of a hierarchy. 
As to their views on the matter under consideration, Mr. 
Schooleraft, in his great work on the History and Pros- 
pects of the Indian Tribes, (Part ii. p. 68,) gives us the 
following account: 


“The idea of immortality is strongly dwelt upon. During the 
whole period of my residence and travels in the Indian country, I 
never knew or heard of an Indian who did not believe.in it, and in 
the re-appearance of the body in a future state _. He does not 
fear to go to a land which all his life long he has heard abounds in 


. 
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rewards without punishments.” Again, (Part i. p. 35.) “They do 
not impute to God the attribute of justice, or hold man accountable 
to Him here, or hereafter, for aberrations from virtue, good will, or 
moral right.” 


Yet, would it not be difficult to find any uncivilized 
people among whom, on the whole, the principles of * vir- 
tue, good will, and moral right” have been better re- 
goreed The North American Indian has considerable 
orce of mind, without much polish. Let us step from his 
conclusions, to those of one of the most polished intellects 
of the world—Marcus Tullius Cicero. We quote from 
his Tusculan Disputations, Book i. close : 


“For it is not by hazard or without design that we have a being 
here ; but, doubtless, there is a certain power concerned for human 
nature, which would neither have produced nor provided for a being, 
which after having gone through the labors of life was to fall into 
an eternal evil by death.” And again: “Tell me, I beseech you, 
are you afraid of the three-headed Cerberus below, the roaring 
waves of Cocytus, the passage over Acheron, Tantalus expiring 
with thirst while the water touches his chin, or Sisyphus. Per- 
haps, too, you dread the inexorable Judges, Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
before whom nor Crassus nor M. Antonius can defend you, nor 
since the cause lies before Grecian judges, Demosthenes. But you 
must plead for yourself before a very great assembly; you dread 
perhaps these, and therefore look on death as an eternal evil. A. 
Do you take me to be mad enough to give credit to such things ? 
M. What? do you not believe them? A. Not in the least. M. 
I am sorry to hear that. A. Why, I beg? M. Because I could 
have been very eloquent in speaking against them. A. And who 
could not on such a subject? or what occasion is there to refute 
these monsters of the poets and painters? JM. And yet you have 
books of philosophers full of arguments against these. <A. Idle 
enough truly! for who is so weak as to be concerned about them ?” 
—lIb. Book i. sect.6. Once more: “M. Do you admit that souls 
(either) exist after death or that they perish in death? A. I agree 
to that. M. What if they should ‘exist? M. I allow them happy. 
M. If they perish? A. I cannot think they are unhappy, because 
they have no existence. You drove me to that concession but just now. 
M. How then can you maintain any suspicions of death being a 
misery, which either makes us happy the soul continuing ; or not 
unhappy as void of all sensation. Ib. Book i. sect. 11. 


And here we close our evidence, which is such as to 
entitle us to claim a popular verdict against endless mis- 
ery, not only by the judgment of a majority of the human 
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race now living; but by the sense of every age, as far 
back as traditions, institutions, or history will carry us. 
From the gray-bearded priests of wide-spread religions, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Lao tze, and the founders of Brah- 
minism, themselves, all of them, purifiers of religions 
older than their age, reaching back to Assyrian grandeur 
and the fountains of Oriental life:—onward, down to the 
present hour, we find the great mass of our race have 
cherished other views of the purpose of the great Soul of 
the world. These systems, it will be seen, not only nega- 
tive the ideas of endless misery, but they declare that all 
men shall attain to a state where their hearts shall be 
pure, and their lives peaceful, in the boson of the Creat- 
ing Spirit.. Grant that the votaries of these religions have 
stained ‘them with obscene rites and abominable idola- 
tries. Before we attempt to treat that fact as conclusive, 
we shall do well to consider, whether Christianity itself 
is willing to be tried by the conceptions and conduct of 
the two hundred and twenty millions of priests and peo- 
ple, who claim the Christian name. 

It is not to be denied that these religions of the East 
are enamored of moral purity, in which they describe the 
‘final happiness of men as consisting ; and that they abound 
also in excellent precepts. The labors of the great re- 
formers of those religions, from four to six centuries before 
Christ, consisted in the endeavor to rescue these moral 
and religious doctrines from the rubbish of idolatry and 
sensualism, which had been heaped upon them. Judging 
these systems, as we judge Christianity, by the standards 
they set up, they are not unworthy of respect. 

They indicate what opinions have been formed upon 
the subject of human destiny by men in remote ages of 
the world, and must at least be accounted as manifesta- 
tions, of what the common-sense of men would declare to 
be, the decisions of “ honor’and right” in the premises. 
At any rate, the truth furnishes quite as much support to 
our views, as the error which we have exposed by show- 
ing that the mass of men do noé believe in endless misery, 
could lend to our opponents. They'have regarded this 
supposed belief in endless misery as a testimony of the 
universal conscience to the justice of such a fate; as 
we have shown the facts to be the reverse, they catinot 


’ 
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deny the propriety of reversing the reasoning. Were it 
desirable, the evidence might be still farther augmented. 
The Stoics, for example, held to a periodical return or 
refunding of all things into the common stock, which 
occasions Cicero to say of them: “ Indeed the Stoics give 
us as long credit as the life of a raven; they allow the 
soul to exist a great while, but are against its eternity.” 
There is certainly much reason to think, that wherever 
the doctrine of emanation, and its correlative doctrine of 
transmigration, are held, there is a belief in the ultimate 
purity and re-absorption of all souls into the Divine 
Essence. : 

And these two dogmas, so far as we have accounts, — 
_ appear to have prevailed with a large majority of the 
human race. But we deem it unnecessary to pursue the 
matter farther. We do not of course attach any vital 
importance to the decision of the question before us; 
neither can we consider it an indifferent matter; for on 
any subject, truth is always better than error, and espe- 
cially, on one of so profound an interest as this of human 
destiny, touching, as it does, the intuitions and hopes of 
the human soul—God’s chiefest work—and involving the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity himself, who is the 
measure of all truth and justice. ‘The man who falsifies 
his own measures is justly held culpable as perverting the 
standard of justice. Much more. then should he be se- 
verely condemned, who should falsify the State standards, 
by which all others are*tried and regulated. What, then, 
shall be said of him who, by making God’s justice unjust, 
and his mercy unmerciful, falsifies the standards of the 
universe, and changes the centre of the beam on which 
all things are weighed. 

But he does this, who asserts that God made his high- 
est work in such manner, that it proves a stumbling of 
Almighty Power,-which, should it fall, crushes the uni- 
verse in ruins; and a faltering of Infinite Wisdom, whose 
perplexity would bewilder every orb in its sphere, and 
quench the light of every intellect that catches its rays 
from Him. He does this, who, in proclaiming the end- 
less anguish of human souls, makes the Infinite Wisdom 
to plan, and Almighty Power to build, that which when. 
completed is only a colossal ruin. 
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And it seems no more than should be expected, that 
human reason should, as we have endeavored to show it 
has done, draw other conclusions, and decide that this 
Great Creator “would neither have produced nor pro- 
vided for a being, which, after having gone through the 
labors of life, was to fall into an eternal evil.” E. F. 


Art. VI. 
Literary Notices. 


1, -History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By 
William H., Prescot, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, etc., etc. [Vols. 1 & 2.] 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 8vo. 


Me. Prescorr’s works in the department of Spanish history, 
domestic and colonial, have already given him a renown of which his 
countrymen are justly proud. A new publication of his, in this 
line, is an event that is felt as a matter of interest throughout the 
whole world of letters. The announcement that he was preparing a 
History of Philip II, was received with expressions of gratification 
in every country of Europe, as well as in America. Nor is this at 
all surprizing. There is no living historian who has given more 
complete assurance, than he, of thorough research in whatsoever 
field he attempts, and who, at the same time, has furnished more 
satisfactory proof of skill in using his accumulated materials, or of 
power to throw over his work the indefinable charm which genius 
and taste alone can impart. He has well earned the reputation that 
fills both hemispheres. The confidence that is re in his author- 
ity, and the eagerness with which his productions are so widely 
sought for, are but the merited reward of a self-discipline and un- 
sparing labor on his part, such as very few would be willing, or 
indeed able, to undergo, especially with the physical hinderance that 
he encounters. We are told that the demand for this history in 
England, where it has-just appeared, is unusually great,—as great 
as it is in our own country, if not greater; and it is said that 
Spanish, French, and German scholars are at work in preparing 
translations into their respective languages to meet the wants of the 
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continent. A very partial inspection, which is all that we have had 
opportunity to give these two first volumes:at the moment of their 
reaching us, leaves no doubt on our mind that the work will fulfil 
the high expectations which have been formed of it. 

The subject is one that, by its scope, is worthy of the author’s 
matured powers, and, by its character, it is well adapted to his 
tastes, while its central point lies within the circle which his pre- 
vious studies must have rendered quite familiar to him The his- 
tory of Philip II embraces the history of the principal States in 
Europe during the latter half of the sixteenth century. It is varied 
with incidents of the most diverse kinds, sometimes appalling, some 
times pathetic, and the scenes which it presents are alternately those 
of noble heroism, of gorgeous parade, of darkest perfidy, of stern and 
ruthless despotism, of suffering and triumph, and of quiet beauty. 
It is by no means without a tinge of romance, though in this re- 
spect it cannot of course compete with the wild and strange features 
that mark the conquests of Mexico and Peru. 

On looking into these volumes, we meet with the same picturesque 
but chastened style of description that has.added so much interest’ to 
the perusal of Mr. Prescott’s former works; together with a more 
easy flow, we think, of the narrative in the unimpassioned ‘parts. 
We discover everywhere the same candor and moderation, as for- 
merly, the same even-holding of the balance in his estimates of the 
several individuals and parties whom he introduces.’ Queen Mary 
herself, “bloody Mary ” as she is called, finds in him an impartial 
judge, and receives from his award the justice which the current 
English historians were interested to withhold. To those who 
are acquainted with his method, it is hardly needful to speak of the 
immense labor with which he prepared himself for his task, by 
exhausting all the repositories in Europe of the manuscript docu- 
ments that could throw light on his way. The history of Philip IT 
had been written in a respectable manner by Watson ; but, judging 
from our imperfect reading of the present work, we think it greatly 
excels the English in that clearness, freshness, and verisimilitude 
which result from an intimate knowledge of the facts formed on the 
original and contemporary authorities. It certainly excels in the 
beauty of its execution. 

After taking a cursory survey of the Spanish Empire under 
Charles V, Mr. Prescott sketches the early life of Philip II, up to 
the abdication of his father, by which he received the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands and the crown of Spain. He then pursues his his- 
tory, the prominent topics of which are his alliance ‘with England 
through his marriage with Mary, his wars with the Pope and with 
France, his government of the Netherlands, and reduction of the 
revolt, his expedition against the Moors of Africa, the defence of 
Malta against the Turks, and the death of Isabella ‘his third wife. 
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With this the second volume closes at about the year 1568,—leaving 
the remaining thirty years of Philip’s reign to be given in subse- 
quent volumes. When completed, this work, in connection with the 
author’s former works, will make a continuous history of Spain and 
her colonies during the most important century of her national ex- 
istence,—with one blank, however, which has been well filled by 
Robertson in his history of Charles the Fifth. 

It sounds strangely to us, in this nineteenth century, to hear Spain 
called “the most potent monarchy in Europe.” And yet, such she 
was. three hundred years ago,—just three hundred years, now, since 
Charles V abdicated, and Philip II began to reign. What is she 
now! Her later history is a rich study for those who wish to know 
how to reduce a great and powerful nation to utter weakness, or 
who would learn how to prevent so deplorable a result, by averting 
the causes that have brought it about. 


2. Christian Theism: the testimony of Reason and Revelation 
to the Existence and Character of the Supreme Being. By Robert 
Anchor Thompson, M. A., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 447. 


_ In 1784, a merchant of Aberdeen, Scotland, left a fund for pre- 

miums of not less than sixteen hundred pounds, to be given once in 
every forty years, dating from 1774, for the best works on the fol- 
lowing thesis : 

“That there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
every thing exists ; and particularly to obviate difficulties regarding 
the wisdom and goodness of the Deity; and this, in the first place, 
from considerations independent of written Revelation; and, in the 
second place, from the Revelation of the Lord Jesus; and, from the 
whole, to point out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to, 
mankind.” 

The premiums in each case were to be awarded by three judges 
appointed for that purpose by the Ministers of the Established 
Church of Aberdeen, the Principals and Professors of King’s and 
Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the Testator. At 
the end of the first forty years, in 1814, the premiums were adjud 
to “ An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator,” by Dr. W. 
L. Brown of Marischal College, and ‘‘ Records of Creation,” by the 
present Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury. In 1854, the highest 
of the two premiums was awarded by the judges, Baden Powell, 
Henry Rogen: and Isaac Taylor, to'the work now before us. 

Having been thus distinguished, by such judges, from among two 
hundred and eight treatises offered on the occasion, it will naturally 
be supposed that the work cannot fail to possess considerable ability. 
It is indeed a very able work, indicating much philosophical acumen 
and depth of thought on the part of the author, and an extensive 
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acquaintance with the philosophical systems that touch on the ques- 
tions of Natural Theology. He discriminates, we think, with great 
fairness, the various Atheistic, Pantheistic, and Fatalistic theories, 
which hold any noticeable currency at this day, points out their gen- 
eral method, and shows whence their main fallacies arise—many of 


them from a misapplication of the first principles of human know: 
ledge. In doing this, he is led into a critical examination of the 
vexed question, Siiee we know any thing? On this point, he adopts 
essentially the principles of Sir William Hamilton, though he is evi- 
dently no servile follower of the great Scotch Metaphysician. Hav- 


ing illustrated this question, he then shows that our knowledge of a 
Supreme Intelligent Being rests on the same ultimate grounds with 


our knowledge of an external world, and that the arguments for 
Atheism and Pantheism would, if thoroughly legitimated, overthrow 
the whole fabric of our intellectual convictions. . 

It will be perceived that the author takes a wide scope, while he 


aims meantime at a fundamental treatment of the matter, We 


recommend this part of the work, not only for the light it imparts, 
but also for the occasion it gives the reader to discipline himself in 
the practice of close and patient thinking. No man can through 
with a careful perusal of these chapters without intellectual improve- 


ment, whether he agrees with the author or not. 
The second part of the work we think not equal to the first. 


Here the author seems to be under the constraint of an obligation to 
vindicate the current doctrines of the Church, such as those of the 
Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Endless Misery, &c.; and his manner 
is rather apologetical, in the common sense of that epithet, as if he 
would. plead that the doctrines may not be so very unreasonable and 
detestable, after all, as they appear at first sight. ‘ 

3. History of the Town of Medford, Middlesex County, Massachu- 
setts, from its First Settlement, in 1630, to the Present Time, 1855. 
By Charles Brooks, &c. Boston: James M. Usher, &c. 1855, 8vo. 


pp. 576. 


If a good Town-History is highly estimated by Antiquarians and 
Genealogists, and even by the historians of a State or country, for 
the elementary facts it furnishes to their hands, there is always a 
class of common readers with whom it awakens a still more grateful 


interest, To the citizens of the town itself, the history is a remem- 


brancer of the scenes and events in which they and their neighbors 
have personally shared, and at the same time it lays open to their 
view the connection of these passages in their own experience with 
the successive fortunes of the men who occupied their places in other 
days. Here they trace the progressive changes, from age to age, in 
the appearance and condition of their town; the hardships and lone- 


liness that attended the first settlers, the hopes that cheered them in 
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prospect, the homely but substantial comforts which they found in 
all their privations, the sturdy resolution that sustained them, their 
high aims, the narrow plans on which they were obliged to conduct 
their enterprizes, their antiquated manners and modes of thought,— 
all comes up anew, and seems to be re-produced on the very fields, 


and in the very streets and dwellings, that are so familiar to our 


eyes. The ancestors of the families with whom we associate are ins 
troduced to our acquaintance; other families who have passed away 
are brought back; and the series of vicissitudes that have here fol- 
lowed each other for two centuries and a quarter, moves as ina 


norama before us. 


In all these respects the “ History of the Town of Medford” will 


be found to fulfil the expectations of its readers. We think that no 
department of business or interest that belongs to a work of this 
kind, is omitted, or inadequately treated. While the domestic, civil, 
literary, religious, and natural history of the place is sufficiently full, 


the author has found room to introduce biographical sketches of its 
distinguished characters, and many personal aneodotes that give zest 


to the story. The portraits, so far as we knew the originals, are 
good likenesses, and the prints illustrating particular objects of inter- 
est are correct, and executed in a respectable style. 


4, God Revealed in the process of Creation, and by the manifesta- 


tion of Jesus Christ; including an Examination of the Developement 
Theory contained in the ‘‘ Vestiges of. the Natural History of the Cre- 
ation.’ By James B. Walker, author of ‘‘ Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln, &c. 1855. 12mo. pp. 273, 


This work is divided into two books, In the first, a popular 


sketch is given of Physical Science, so far as relates to the natural 
adaptation of things to useful ends, or to what are technically called 
final causes; and the presence of an All-wise Deity is shown by the 
manifestation of design in every part of creation. Though the theo- 


logical argument from design is the same that Paley and others have 


employed, our author carries it over new fields of illustration, by 


means of the facts brought to light in the rapid progress of dis- 
covery.. He endeavors also to show that while we trace design in 
reference to immediate and particular ends, we can see that it aims 
at the same time to higher and more general ends, and through 


these to still higher, and so on, the farther we extend our knowledge 


of the physical and moral universe. Nature itself is progressive, as 


geology and zodlogy show; and the apparent design of many things 
in one epoch points forward to uses in long-subsequent epochs,—a 
striking exemplification of the presence of this. far-reaching wisdom 
of the Creator. In the course of his illustrations, the author comes 


almost perpetually in conflict with the Developement Theory as pro- 
posed in the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation,” which 
e 


refutes by the facts of science. 
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In the second book, which he calls ‘ book two,” he philosophizes 
in rather a summary way on “ Man and his responsibilities, consid- 
ered in connection with Divine Law and Divine Revelation.” We 
find many valuable suggestions here; but his main object, under 
this head, seems to be to sketch out the Orthodox system of divinity 
in a sort of philosophical formule. His manner, however, is so 
sketchy, and his argumentation so postulatory, that if he proves 
some of the most prominent points, it is by means of unexpressed 
considerations which have eluded our search. 

Were we to find fault with the general manner of the work, we 
should say that it is too pretentious in the cosmological direction. 
It will do, perhaps, for one, who, like Humboldt, has spent a long 
life in successfully exploring all the fields of natural science, to con- 
dense the whole into a “Cosmos;” but the example, howsoever 
attractive, is a dangerous one for less accomplished Naturalists to 
follow. - 

5. Life of Rev. Hosea Ballou; with Accounts of his Writings, and 
Biographical Sketches of his Seniors and early Cotemporaries in the 
Universalist Ministry. By Thomas Whittemore, &c, Vol. IV. Bos- 
ton: James M. Usher. 1855. 12mo. pp. 408. 


This is the concluding volume of the work, in which Mr. Whitte- 
more has done so good a service, not only to the memory of its dis- 
_ tinguished subject, but to that also of the early members of the 
Universalist ministry. It is hardly needful to say that the present 
volume bears the same general character as the preceding volumes, 
with which our readers are already acquainted. We congratulate 
the author on the completion of this his favorite task. May we hope 
that he will give us, ere long; the beginning of another important 
work, for which he has collected abundant materials, and which no 
one, but himself, is prepared to execute. 


6. The Song of Hiawatha. A Poem by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 


The publication of a new poem by Mr. Longfellow always opens 
a bright day in the calendar of the reading community. Unusual 


interest has awaited and attended the issue of this new volume. It 
has been known, for some time, that the accomplished poet was 
devoting himself to an entirely novel subject, the treatment of which 
would enshrine some of the loveliest myths and wildest legends that 
have been rescued from the general decay of Indian life in our coun- 
try. The pleasant promise was, therefore, held out to us, that we 
should have, at last, what foreign critics have so often called upon 
us to produce, and taunted us for our failure to produce—a poem 
springing fresh from our soil, and. fragrant with the spirit of the 
Western Continent, 
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The “Song of Hiawatha” has appeared, and the reception it has 
met with furnishes sufficient proof that it is a work of no ordinary 
power. It has been welcomed by some with an enthusiasm which 
few other books, from an American pen, have ever awakened. By 
others it has been thrown down with amazement deepening almost 
into disgust. It has been read with delight for its unsurpassed mel- 
ody and sweetness ; and it has been laughed at and parodied as only 
fit for travesty and fun. Its art has been lauded in unmeasured 
admiration; while others have called attention, with flippant satire, 
to its babyish.simplicity. Its originality has been celebrated by 
some critics, while others were, at the same time, tracing its plagia- 
risms from a poem belonging to Finnish literature: The prophecy 
has been made that it would be soon forgotten; and, with still 
greater confidence, its friends have predicted that it will do more 
than any other production of the author, to assure and perpetuate 
his fame 


It is only a work of strong and striking power that could provoke 
such a quarrel among the appraisers of literature. Our vote is en- 
tirely and most heartily on the friendly side. We regret that-we 
have not the room and the opportunity to express at length, our 
admiration of the poem and to justify it by quotations; for it would 
give us pleasure to linger over choice passages from its chapters that 
we read over and over with increasing delight. And yet our regret 
is lessened by the feeling that our readers are not probably depend- 
ent upon any thing we can say here, for the impulse to purchase and 
read this Indian Edda, (as it has been happily called,) by our most 
accomplished poetic artist.. No lover of American literature will 
fail to become acquainted with a work which has the double charm 
of Mr. Longfellow’s name and treatment, and of a subject supplied 
by the aboriginal traditions of our own land. 7 ' 

Readers who have a decided aversion to all illustrations of Indian 
life, may find it difficult to give the proper mental mood to the 
opening chapters, that will enable the volume to exercise its full 
power over them. But when one fairly gets within the atmosphere 
of the poem, he will find that its trochaic music, so unusual in 
English poetry,—its exquisite mastery of the Indian names, making 
their uncouth spelling contribute to the melody of the lines,— its 
artistic handling of the legends that are the basis of the story, and 
the beauty of the legends themselves,—the unfaltering and graceful 
observance of poetic proprieties, allowing no illustration from nature 
or conception of its beauty, to intrude into the “Song” that an 
Indian, utterly unacquainted with science and civilization, could not 
have used,—the frequency of pictures in it rich and warm in their 
coloring, and yet simple in their grouping and clean as sculpture in 
their distinctness,—the symbolic suggestiveness of many prominent 
passages—such, for instance, as that. on the difference between the 
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North and South winds—making them eloquent instructors, as well 
as ministers to literary delight,—and finally, the character of Hia- 
watha with the miraculous proportions of his office and the noble 
naturalness of his heart,—combine to weave a fascination for the 
imagination and taste, which is as delightful, as it is original and 
irresistible. 

We are glad to see that, in England, the poem is received with 
hearty appreciation, at the start. And we are sure that many of 
our own critics, who have thrown flippant sarcasms at it, either from 
a partial, a hasty, or a prejudiced perusal, will live to withdraw 
their judgments, and repent the publication of them. The verdict 
of approval for Mr. Longfellow’s patriotic poetic enterprise will soon 
be as emphatic, as the lofty place which the work itself will take in 
our literature is sure. K 


7. We notice, also, that Ticknor & Fields announce “The Life of . 
Goethe, by Lewes,” in two volumes; and “Men & Women,” a new 
volume of Poems, by Robert Browning. At the time we make up 
these “ notices,” those books have not reached us. But we desire to 
call attention to them, since they will be published before our 
Review goes to press, and to say that Mr. Lewes’ work, for which 
he is amply competent, fills a sad gap in our English literature. 
No tolerable life of Goethe has ever been published in English—our 
best picture of him, hitherto, having been Carlyle’s sketch. We 
shall hope to notice them more at length in our next issue. Of 
Robert Browning of course it is needless for us to say any thing. K. 


8. Redfield, of New York, has kept the press of his publishing 
house busy in the issue of new works. Prominent on their list is a 
work on the Japan Expedition. Its title runs thus: “Japan and 
around the World. An Account of Three Visits to the Japanese 
Empire, with Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, China, and Loo Choo. By J. W. 
Spalding, of the United States Steam-Frigate Mississippi, Flag Ship 
of the Expedition. With eight Illustrations in Tint.” Japan is 
attracting so much attention now, that such a volume will be attract- 
ive, and the sprightly pages of Mr. Spalding will hold readers that 
come fresh from the chapters of Bayard Taylor. 


9. “The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a member of 
the Household of His Late Majesty Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude,” 
is a moderate-sized and most remarkable volume. It does not simply 
give one a peep into a Hindoo royal household ; it throws the door 
wide open to show us the manners, sports, morals, splendors and fol- 
lies of the swarthy court. 


10. Dr. Doran’s books, as published by Redfield, are a benefac- 
tion to our reading community. “Table Traits with Something on 
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them,” is a duodecimo of five hundred pages, crammed with learned 
and graceful gossip about the rise and progress of dinner, supper and 
breakfast, in different nations and under various forms of civilization: 
“ Habits and Men, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers 
of Both,” applies the same entertaining methods and equally minute 
learning to the matter of dress, masculine and feminine, in all its 
niceties, its connections with character and with human progress. 
One often finds a fact or an anecdote in these volumes, which throws 
light enough upon a century, or which freshens the portrait of a 
great historic character so that the books are accounted cheap as 
the reporters of that single incident. K. 


11. The “Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover,” is a 
work, in two volumes, of more pretension, perhaps, and certainly of 
permanent value. It unveils the Courts of the Georges with terri- 
ble. truthfulness, and preaches such sermons on the poverty, vanity, 
and misery of titled and gilded life, as no pulpits have ever given to 
literature. It would require .a long article to do any justice to the 
contents of these crowded volumes. We can only recommend them 
most heartily to readers of English history, and applaud the judg- 
ment of the publishers, in giving them to the American public, just 
as Thackeray is interpreting the characters of the spouses of these 
Queens, and as Macaulay is about to lead us over part of the same 
field. K. 


12. Eternity of Heaven and Hell; confirmed by Scripture, and 
rounded in the Realities of the Human Soul; or, a Renunciation of 
the Error of Universalism. By Woodbury M. Fernald. 


The author of this curious document was formerly one of the 
most acceptable writers for this periodical. Among the articles 
most distinguished for vigorous thought, persistent logic, and clear 
statement, are those which appeared over his initials. None have 
defended the essential tenets of the Universalist thedlogy with more 
zeal and dogmatic assurance. And yet the appearance of the above 
pamphlet, with its emphatic and confident title, gives us no surprise ; 
though we shall be much surprised, if at any considerable number of 
months hence, we find him still in the same position. So restless a 
spirit was. never constituted to stay long anywhere. Our author’s 
career has indeed been most erratic. At first a Universalist after 
the straitest sect, defending the essentials of the faith with weapons 
which his subsequent parrying has not blunted; then a disciple of 
the mystic philosophy of Andrew Jackson Davis, and really, as it 
seems to us, the only expositor of that seer’s revelations who even 
approached intelligibility ; next a denouncer of the Bible considered 
as authority, assailing the authoritative claims made in behalf of “ the 
book” with a ferocity of zeal and logic that must have made the 
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unchanged spirit of Tom Paine (if unchanged) chuckle with delight ; 
passing round in his orbit, he next puts a foot on the threshold of 
Universalism, and, addressing a letter to his old friends—so curiously 
and vaguely worded as to enable him to walk in if the door opens, 
or to walk off if the door does not open—awaits the response ; the 
said door not opening, he makes a further move, and here we find 
him—a renouncer of “the error of Universalism,” and a believer in 
the “eternity of heaven and hell,” his present faith founded on the 
rock of Swedenborg. The. only reason we have to think he will ad- 
here to his new position, is the confident tone with which he asserts 
it. But as he has maintained, in its turn, each of his positions with 
almost intolerant assurance, such a reason for trusting in the perma- 
nence of his present view is by no means valid. 

We find no fault with our author for changing his opinions. 
Fallible man cannot think without constantly modifying his convic- 
tions. Yet it does seem to us, that God has made it possible for 
man to get a permanent foothold of principle. The first truths of 
religion are apprehended, not deduced; and he that can apprehend 
them at all, apprehends them easily; and though with expanding 
thought he will constantly modify the application of such truths, he 
can never renounce them. If we looked upon Universalism as noth- 
ing but a theory, we°could never feel safe in adhering to it. We 
look upon it as something infinitely more glorious—the apprehension 
of first truths, truths concerning God and man and the relations 
between the two. Mr. Fernald’s intense hold upon whatever theory 
he happens to profess, does not seem to us like the calm confidence 
of one who feels that his foot is on the rock of principle ; it seems 
rather like the spasmodic tenacity of one who, conscious that his 
_ are slippery, must keep up a desperate grasp, or not hold on 
at 


With regard to the pamphlet itself, to do it any thing like justice 
requires much more space than we can here afford. We will imply 
say, that it has little in common with ordinary renunciations of Uni- 
versalism. We think its most obvious fallacy is that it is but half a 
renunciation. It does not avow the dogma of endless misery. Its 
position in brief is, that the wicked will be eternally wicked and 
happy! The philosophy by which the supposed connection between 
sin and misery is broken, we cannot examine in this connection. 
Let us add,—and we do this with pleasure—that with perhaps a few 
exceptions, there is little in common between Mr. Fernald and the 
vulgar horde of apostates, who in times past sought to malign the 
party they had deserted. BE 

13. A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of 
the English Language. By Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan & Brown, 1855. 8vo, large. pp. 565. 


As a lexicographer, Dr. Worcester is noted for accuracy as to 
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matters of undisputed fact and sound judgment on all debatable 
points. His dictionaries have always been free from orthographical 
and orthoépical crudities; and if in the first editions slightly imper- 
fect, as some thought, in definitions, the indefatigable Doctor has now 
left but little to be desired even upon that point, and we have no 
doubt that the forthcoming quarto will be in al respects much more 
reliable than any other English dictionary. 

The Academic edition which lies before us, has been expressly 
prepared for higher schools, colleges, students, families, and for 
readers generally. It opens with able treatises upon the principles 
of pronunciation, orthography, and the formation of the English 
language. In the body of the work we find all well authorized 
English words, and also those words relative to which the English 
reader most needs information, as to their orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, or meaning. In the appendix we find vocabularies of Greek, 
Latin, Scripture, and Geographical proper names, with their pro- 
nunciation ; significations of the principal Christian names of men 
and women; an extensive table of abbreviations, a collection of phrases 
and quotations from Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish ; and brief 
descriptions of the principal deities, heroes, &c., found in Greek and 
Roman fabulous history. As regards its mechanical features, the 
volume is beautifully executed, of convenient size for consultation, 
and sold at a very moderate price. D. 


14. The Works of Virgil. Literally Translated into English Prose, 
with Notes, by Davidson. A new Edition. Revised, with Additional 
Notes, by Theodore Alois Buckley. 12imno. pp. 404. 

The Works of Horace. Translated Literally into English Prose, 
By C. Smart, A.M. A new Edition. Revised with a copious selec- 
tion of Notes. :.By Theodore Alois Buckley. 12mo. pp. 325. 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Patercullus. Literally Translated, 
with copious Notes and a General Index. By the Rev. John Selby 
Watson, M. A. 12mo. pp. 538. 

Cicero’s Three Books of Offices or Moral Duties. Literally Trans- 
lated by Cyrus R. Edmonds. 12mo. pp. 343. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars. Literally 
Translated. 12mo. pp. 572. 

The Anabasis ; or Expedition of Cyrus, and the Memorabilia of So- 
crates. Literally Translated. By the Rev. J. S. Watson,M.A. 12mo. 
pp- 518. 


The above volumes are all from the ‘prolific press of Harper & 
Brothers, New York. On first taking them in hand, we thought 
we held the veritable classical publications of Bohn. The resem- 
blance is so complete that none but experienced eyes would readily 
detect a difference, either in the print or the general appearance. 
Bohn’s elegant volumes have had an immense sale in this country ; 
a sale, however, which the new enterprize of the Harpers will, to a 
very rn divert. The price is nearly one-half in fa- 
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vor of the American print; a difference by no means equalled in the 
quality of the English editions. We need not hope that the New 
York volumes, coming under the general cognomen of “ Harper’s 
Classical Library,” will be amply patronized. The improving taste 
of American readers, combined with their commendable regard for 
economy, is sufficient guarantee for this. 

We must say a word of each of the volumes in the above 
list. The Works of Virgil, of course embracing the Aneid, are 
simply translated. They are not the works of Virgil and the trans- 
lator. A brief memoir of the poet is prefixed. “Notes are given 
for the benefit of both the tyro and the advanced scholar. A good 
number of annotations, selected from standard commentaries, give 
additional value to the edition of Horace. One volume gives the 
history of Sallust, Florus, and Vellieus Patercullus. Of these, 
Florus only has come down to us entire. It is unnecessary to say, 
that the Conspiracy of Cataline is presented in the translation of 
Sallust. In Cicero’s Offices we have the best treatise on morals 
ever presented by a Pagan. Of the style, what words of ours can 
depict the excellence? (Czsar’s Commentaries are given in the most 
complete translation yet attempted. The very spring of the history 
of Western Europe is here. Who will not now read the charming 
Anabasis of Xenophon? What else more completely blends the 
charm of romance with the realities of history? On the whole, we 
look upon these classical re-prints as among the most meritorious and 
desirable publications of the day. E. 


15. The Problem Solved; or Sin Not of God. By Miles P. Squier, 
D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1855. pp. 255. 


The man who shall effectually solve the great problem of moral 
evil will hardly deserve the thanks of his fellow-men. To what a 
myriad of theological disputants would such a treatise be the death- 
blow! How would it take from a certain class of polemics their 
entire stock and trade! Fortunately, this work of speculative devas- 
tation has not been accomplished by the professsor of Intellectual 
and Moral re in Beliot College. So far. from solving the 


problem of moral evil, we do not see that he has even recognized the 
problem. His book is a very clear treatment of the subject up to 
this and except this. The proposition that intelligence is cause— 
and hence that man is cause, involving the deduction that sin may 
find its essential origin in man—is well sustained. Yet this posi- 
tion, even admitting its soundness, does not touch, does hy no means 
solve the problem. The question how a divine and complete 
sovereignty on the part of Deity,—which sovereignty is the cen- 
tral truth of religion,—can co-exist with this ‘ae atl lg causal 
power on the part of man,—which casual power is the central truth 
of morals,—is the problem; and we repeat, Dr. Squier has done 
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nothing towards solving this. Yet we can commend his book as a 
tolerably clear and succinct statement of the feee-will theory of the 
origin of moral evil, We prefer, however, a less declamatory style 
in connexion with such kinds of dissertation. For those who would 
solve “ the problem ” the lists are still open. We need not fear any 
lack of combatants to enter the arena. E. 


16. Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1854. pp. 272. 


In the brief space of a mere notice, we can do no justice to this 
admirable treatise. Open it where you will, and the reading of a 
single paragraph will give evidence of a mind profound in its 
researches, ripe in its culture, and possessing the enviable faculty of 
apprehending subtle distinctions, and of stating them in intelligible 
terms, The preface states that it is the last work ‘which proceeded 
from the lamented author’s hand ;” and the subjeet embraced has 
engaged his attention ‘‘ for at least three-score years.” The book is 
true to its title. It is almost purely analytical, aiming to present 
only “ the outlines of Moral Science.” Hence, the author has been 
able to give the essentials of the whole department of moral science - 
within a comparatively small compass. The author excels in state- 
meats. For instance, “ Objections to self-evident principles, however 
plausible, should not be regarded.” Again, “‘ No arguments however 
plausible, are of any force against intuitive first principles.” No- 
thing perhaps seems easier than to originate such verbal forms. In 
point of fact, hardly any thing is so difficult, Is it not one of the 
first, as itis one of the most rare requisites in the art of sermonizing ? 
We find much in Dr. Alexander’s book from which we should prob- 
ably dissent—much that we are willing to hold under considera- 
tion—very much that commends itself to the judgment, above all 
to the conscience and the heart. E. 


17. The Letters of Madame De Sévigné to her Daughter and 
Friends. Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, New York: Mason Brothers. 
1856. pp. 438. 


A noble commencement of a “Library of Standard Letters,” 
Epistolary documents deservedly rank high in the estimation of Iit- 
erary-men. It is an open question, whether Cicero conferred the 
greater benefit, on the world by his letters or by his orations. Men 
seldom write. volumes of letters, except to personal friends whom 
they can trust, and by whom they are trusted. Henee, when state- 
documents exaguerate and lie, letters more generally tel] the truth, and 
this without coloring or perversion. The private correspondence of 
Horace Walpole gives the reader a picture of the times of the Second 
and Third Georges, which the formal historian will in vain attempt to 
portray. We-hail, therefore, with unusual satisfaction the publication 
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of a series of Standard Letters, to be selected “‘ from the correspon- 


dence of Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, Ches- 


terfield, Horace Walpole, Madame du Deffand, Dr. Johnson, Gray, (the 
poet,) Mrs. Piozzi, Madame D’Arblay, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. More, 
Cowper, Scott, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Shelley, Lamb, Mrs. 
Hemans, Moore, Napoleon Bonaparte, and many others.” 


The Letters of Madame De Sevigné are indispensible to one who 
wants to gain an insight into the court and times of Louis XIV— 


the most brilliant epoch in the annals of France. The entire cor- 
respondence of this remarkable woman is very voluminous. The 
present handsome volume comprises a judicious selection,—givin 


what is more especially of permanent value and interest. A bio- 
graphical sketch is prefixed, A tolerably complete index materially 
increases the value of the work. We should add, that the moral 


tendency of Madame De Sévigné’s correspondence is as salutary as 
its charm is uninterrupted. E. 


18. The Works of Charles Lamb; witha Sketch of his Life and 


Final Memorials, By Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. In2vols. Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 555 & 611. 


In speaking of the Essays of Elia—the most popular production 
of Charles Lamb—a writer in this periodical for January, 1849, 
says, “‘ You may read them when you are gay and when you are 


grave ; when you are well and when you are sick; when you are in 


a hurry. and can be tempted by nothing else, and when you are at 
leisure to tarry at every period, and enjoy, piece-meal, every beauty.” 
Thanks to the Harper’s, you may read the works and the life of this 
charming author. The two volumes are brought out in substantial 
shape—we could have wished in a style of greater elegance. So 


elegant a picture needs a more polished frame. It is however a re- 


commendation, that the present edition will be within the means of 
all. Considering the salutary impression which the reading of Lamb 
must make on the heart of every one, perhaps we should be glad that 
his works are made accessible to the poorest. E. 


19, The Age of Fable; or, Stories of Gods and Heroes, By Thomas 
Bulfinch. Boston: Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, 1855, pp. 485. 


If any thing can put those not having a classical education on an 
equality with those who do possess such, it is this most admirable 
volume. The “stories of gods and heroes” underlie, to some ex- 


tent, the whole department of elegant literature—modern as well as 
ancient. Every poet of reputation abounds in images drawn from 


these mythic sources. And hence, to quote from our author’s pre- 
face, ‘ without a knowledge of mythology, much of the elegant liter- 
ature of our own language cannot be understood or appreciated. 
When Byron calls Rome ‘ the Niobe of nations,’ or says of Venice, 
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* She looks a Sea-Cybele fresh from ocean,’ he calls up to the mind 
of one familiar with our subject, illustrations more vivid and strik- 
ing than the pencil could furnish, but which are lost to the reader 


ignorant of mythology.” The frequency of these allusions will sur- 
prise many readers. They abound in Milton. “The short poem 
‘ Comus’ contains more than thirty such, and the ode ‘ On the Morn- 


ing of the Nativity,’ half as many. Through ‘ Paradise Lost’ they 
are scattered profusely, ‘This is one reason,” our author continues, 


“why we often hear persons by no means illiterate, say they can 
not enjoy Milton. But were these persons to add to their more 
solid acquirements, the easy learning of this little volume, much of the 


the poetry of Milton which has appeared to them ‘harsh and crab- 
bed’ would be found musical as is Apollo’s lute.” Nor is it the 


‘ ‘ . 
reading of poetry alone that will be assisted by a knowledge of my- 
thology. ‘The prose writers also avail themselves of the same 
source of elegant and suggestive illustration. One can hardly take up 
a number of the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, without meeting 


with instances. In Macaulay’s article on Milton there are twenty 
such.” 

There is, however, little occasion to insist on the necessity of that 
knowledge which Mr. Bulfinch’s elegant volume so happily supplies. 
Those who would fully appreciate the “ polite authors,” but who, 
for the reasons indicated, have been unable to do so, will be grateful 


for the assistance now readily at hand. We must add that our 
author has not confined himself to the mythology of Greece and 


Rome ; he has enriched his volume with materials from that of the 
East, of Egypt, and also Scandinavia. The reading of a single page 
will give assurance of his ripe scholarship and of his rare mental 
qualifications for the task he assumes, The illustrations do credit to 


the artist. An ample index gives especial value to the work as a 
book of reference. z. 


20 Notes on Central America; particularly the States of Honduras 
and San Salvador: their Geography, Topography, Climate, Popula- 
tion, Resources, Productions, etc., etc., and the proposed Honduras 
Inter-oceanic Railway. * E. G. Squier, with original Maps and 

a 


Illustrations, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1859, 


The reputation the author of this work has already acquired in 
similar departments of labor, is a sufficient guarantee that his Notes 
on Central America are the result of laborious research, of mature 
judgment, and of careful statement. The full title-page indicates 


the different fields of inquiry in which he has labored. The work 


has a value above all price to the American Statesman, who, at no 
remote day, may have to shape his legislation by what he knows of 
Central America. In mechanical respects, the typography, illustra- 
tions and maps are admirable. BR. 
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21. Napoleon at St. Helena; or, interesting Anecdotes and remark- 
able Conversations of the Emperor, during the five and a half years 
of his Captivity. By John S.C. Abbott. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 


Mr. Abbott adheres to his hero with a devotion and constancy 
“ surpassing the love of woman.” His severest critics will not deny, 
that in the present beautiful volume he has produced a work charm- 
ing beyond that of romance. His easy, flowing style, and his unfail- 
ing enthusiasm are perfect qualifications for the task. The print and 
illustrations equal those of the volumes of the History of Napoleon 
by the same author; and this is saying much. E. 


22. Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos 
Lawrence; with a Brief Account of Some Incidents in his Life. 
Edited by his son, William R. Lawrence, M.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1855. 


Let those who say that a successful business man cannot be a 
Christian, read this noble book, and ever after cease uttering so atro- 
cious a sentiment. Amos Lawrence deserves to be had in perpetual 
remembrance as the model, the Christian Merchant. He amass- 
ed great wealth without resorting to trick, deception, equivoca- 
tion, or any of the arts of cunning which have distinguished the 
career of so many who figure as princes in the kingdom of. com- 
merce. He was a man who mastered the temptations of wealth— 


whose generosity increased with his means of being generous. He 
did not look upon his fortune as an end, but as a means. His bene- 
volent life was a commentary on the divine requirement, “ to whom 
much has been given of him much will be required.” The parent 
will consult the welfare of his family, by placing within reach, the 
Diary and Correspondence of Amos Lawrence. E. 


23. An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a collection of 
Astronomical Tables, By Elias Loomis, LL. D. New York: Harper 
& Brother. 

A work on practical astronomy comprehensive enough for a 
text-book , and adequate to meet the wants of amateur observers and 
numerous students who would gladly avail themselves of the means 
to pursue astronomical researches further than is practicable in a 
college course, has been needed in our country for many years. Prof. 
Loomis has furnished in his Introduction, all that could be desired 
by the most ardent scholar. He has there presented not only the 
rich fruits of his own experience, but, with great care and labor, has 
collected from every available source all that is va’uable for his 
purpose. Lucid descriptions of astronomical instruments, the 
methods of employing them, and the computations arising from their 
use, make up the bulk of the work, to which are added thirty-seven 
Tables to aid in the various computations. : 
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This truly invaluable addition to astronomical science will be wel- 
comed by many, who until now, have had no safe guide to conduct 
them beyond the mere elements into the boundless fields of observa- 
tion. J.P. M. 

24. Modern Pilgrims. Showing the improvements in Travel, and 
the newest methods of reaching the Celestial City. By George Wood, 
author of Peter Schlemihl in America. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1855. 

It appears by the Dedication, that from Ex-President Wayland 
came the prompting that put into motion again the pen that wrote 
“ Peter Schlemihl in America.” Our author pays his respects to 
his distinguished friend, by giving him a place among the Interpre- 
ters and making him the host of the Roger Williams House—* ami- 
‘ able and very courteous, in his eye there was a lurking love of 
humor,” and delighted to find that the Pilgrims came by water in- 
stead of taking to the bridges. The idea of the work was suggested 
by Hawthorne’s Celestial Railroad; and with quiet wit, pungent 
satire, and pertinent facts, our author into the religious vagaries 
of our times, and most happily hits off the follies that are current 
as spiritual activities and moral reform. The High Church party 
and Romanists are his special abhorrence, and there is deep cutting 
shrewdness in the contrasts he institutes between pretension and sin- 
cerity. He enlivens his work with fine touches of the humorous, 
and he has a vein of true tenderness which he uses at times to good 
effect. The reader should keep in view that the author, as he says, 
relies not on the detail for approval, but on the general scope and 
bearings of his work. B. 


25. Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews. By Albert Barnes. In 
two volumes. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1855. 


Every clergyman should possess these volumes. No matter what 
‘may be his theological faith, he cannot afford to be without the aid 
furnished by the writings of such a man as Albert Barnes. We can 
find any amount of fault with the author’s theorizing; yet we can 
find little fault with him. He is an earnest man, a lover of man, 
and never wrote a page without a purpose, and has written few 
pages that will not have more than an ephemeral reputation. _E. 


26. Ghostly Colloquies. By the author of “Letters from Rome,” 
“ Clouds and Sunshine,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 


Colloquies with the ghosts of Cadmus, Columbus, Gray, Byron, 
Raleigh, Gibbon, John Adams, and others. None but a genius 
could make such a volume interesting or instructive. The author of 
“Ghostly Colloquies” is a genius yet destined to make a sensation. 
The idea of his book is, that to each departed spirit the identity still 
adheres. He has taken a curious method to insinuate the thought. x. 
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27. Hampton eae or, the Spinster’s Ward. By Caleb Star- 
burk. New York: Mason Brothers, 1856. 


A more than average specimen of light reading. The style is 
racy, humorous, and always in nature’s vein. It may safely be put 
in the hands of those whe will not read more solid matter. E. 


wae Rose Clark. By Fanny Fern, New York: Mason Brothers, 


From a writer who never pens a dull paragraph. We are glad to 
find in the present volume an improvement over former productions 
from the same source. We have no hesitation in saying a favorable 
word for the new issue. Ee 


29. Colton’s Atlas of the World; Illustrating Physical and Politi- 
eal Geography. By George W. Colton. Accompanied by Descrip- 
tions, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical. By Richard S. Fisher 
M. D. In 2 vols. — Folio; Vol. i. North and South America, 
etc. New York: J.H. Colton. 1856, 


For number, variety, size and quality of maps and plans; for 
completeness of detail, aceuracy, and attention to the latest reliable 
researches ; for amount of information, distinctness, and elegance of 
execution,—this Atlas is far superior to all others ever issued with 
reference to our Continent. 

The “ Descriptions” are very valuable, and include a great variety 
of important information, concerning the waters, coasts, islands, and 
the interior of our hemisphere ; its climates, geology, mineralogy, 
animal tribes, vegetation, races of inhabitants, history, political divis- 
ions, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, education and religion. 
A more valuable work cannot lie upon the student’s table, enter the 
school, assist the general reader, or be furnished by parents to their 
children. Ds 


30. Illustrations of Scripture, suggested by a Tour through the 
Holy Land. By Horatio B. Hackett. Boston: Heath & eure 
1855. 12mo. pp. 340. 

This is a most praiseworthy and successful attempt to blend the 
facts of Scripture—facts touching the local allusions in the Bible 
with the flowing interest of narrative. The plan is peculiar-~at 
least we know of no other writer who has attempted. a similar work. 
It is not a Bible dictionary ; yet it has much of the value of this, 
while it is a book to be read continuously to the close, and not a 
page fails to interest. We nowhere discover any sectarian: bias. 

e could not tell to what particular church the author belongs. 
He adheres to the purpose announced by the title. Nor is there 
any straining a fact to make out a case. The book appears to be 
conscientiously written. We commend it as a most welcome addi- 
tion to Biblical literature. E. 
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Arr. Vil.: 
The Possibility of Universal Salvation. 


Tue words which seem the most 'proper to announce 
our subject, are nevertheless unavoidably ambiguous. By 
the possibility of an event we may be understood to ask 
either, whether a particular thing may: happen? or, 
whether it cam happen? An event deemed possible in 
the latter sense, may be deemed quite impossible in the 
former sense. For instance, in view of the ties of com- 
mercial interest which demand pacific relations between 
this country and Great. Britain, no one objects to the 
statement that a war between the two countries is impos- 
sible; yet is it clear that if either party so wills there ean 
be such a result... It is impossible that there may. be a 
_war; it is every way possible that there can be a war. 
In the present article we shall use the term. under notice 
more particularly in» the latter sense; and.we hope to 
answer: the ‘question, Can every human soul be. saved 
from sin? In view of what :-we can know of) the nature 
of God, of the nature of man, and ‘6f the relations be- 
tween God andiman, Is universal salvation possible ? 

It may be thought: by many, pethaps by some even 
of those who do not admit the possibility that all men 
will be saved, that our subject.as we have now defined it, 
leaves no room. for argument. All Christian believers 
admit the existence of.an infinitely wise and powerful 
God; and it may be said, that this admission embraces 
the possibility which we propose to consider,——embraces 
it, indeed, not: so :much as-an inference legitimately de- 
ducible, as integral in the very terms of the admission. 
With such a God “all things are-possible;” and. those 
who affirm his existence, whatever they: may deem de- 
ducible as to: what will ensue; eantiot deny, so it 
may be alleged, that universal salvation at least. can be 
effected. oe ae 

We do not care to take advantage of any thing which 
may seem available for cur present purpose in the con- 

VOL. XIII. 10 7 
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cession which some of an opposite faith may thus make 
in our favor. In attempting this article at all, we con- 
cede that the subject in hand gives occasion for argu- 
ment. And here we will add, that the most potent 
argument against Universalism, is the one based on the 
alleged impossibility of consummating its great promise, 
—its impossibility even with the infinite God! Nearly 
every form of theology, even the modern phase of Cal- 
vinism, asserts that Divine Goodness wills the salvation 
of all men ; and it is the great labor of those theologians 
who assert that this will is never to be accomplished, to 
reconcile the assumed failure of God’s purpose’ with his 
acknowledged perfections. Yet of all the theories in- 
vented for this purpose, that which boldly affirms that 
God is unable to do his will, alone seems to us candid, 
unequivocal, and consistent. Every theory, having the 
same end in view, put forth by those who admit that God 
has the ability, as. well as the will, to save all, seems to 
us forced, disingenuous, and revolting. The only com- 
mendable way of meeting the presumed difficulty, is to 
aver frankly, without circumlocution, and without any 
attempt to mystify, that the scheme of the world’s redemp- 
tion baffles the skill of Almighty God! In proposing to 
meet the objection to Universalism which comes from 
this manly avowal, we feel assured that we go to the 
very root of the matter,—assured that if we succeed in 
showing that the salvation of all men is a possibility, the 
very terms employed will also show that the ultimate sal- 
vation of all men is a certainty. 

The objection which our subject now calls upon us to 
meet, implies the proposition that even the infinite wis- 
dom and power of God are limited! We will do the 
proposition justice ; we desire to put the objection to our 
faith in its strongest terms; we will not dismiss it with 
the hasty assumption that it involves a contradiction in 
terms. Indeed we have admitted that the objection leaves 
room for argument. We are ready to admit that the 
statement, that there are some things which the infinite 
God cannot do,—paradoxical as the statement is,—holds 
true in a certain sense. Intelligent men of every theolo- 
gical faith will say, that God’s infinity finds a limitation in 
the nature of things. All are familiar with the examples 
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by which this statement is often illustrated. God cannot 
make a thing be and not be at the same time ; he cannot 
make a triangle with four sides; he cannot make two 
added to two equal five; we hardly need Scripture 
authority for asserting, that while perfect in truth, “ it is 
impossible for God to lie.” It shocks no one’s reverence 
to say that God cannot work a contradiction ; and this is 
what is meant when it is said that his infinity is limited by 
the nature of things. 

Now, those who allege the impossibility of universal 
salvation, will probably do so on the ground that the 
scheme is forbidden by the nature of things,—that it 
demands a power similar to what is required to make a 
thing be and not be at the same time, to make two added 
to two equal five ; in short, to work a contradiction. We 
do not believe that the great promise of our faith is made 
invalid by the obstacle thus alleged; but we will not 
assume that such is not the case. We hope to show that 
the consummation of a world’s salvation comes within the 
legitimate efforts of infinite skill; but we will not assume 
that it does. 

A single supposition will show that our subject opens a 
field of argument, and will also indicate the nature of the 
argument to be pursued. Suppose the question were, 


- Can the brute be saved? We-should not hesitate to 


answer, that the task is beyond the power of God. The 
nature of the brute is not capable of salvation.. As well 
might we talk of the salvation of a stone, or of any other 
inanimate thing. To speak of saving that which is not 
capable of salvation, is a contradiction in terms,—is to 
speak of a task which the nature of the case makes impos- 
sible,—impossible even with a being of infinite resources. 
We do not believe that with respect to the work of salva- 
tion, humanity is in the same category with the brute and 
every inanimate thing; but we will not assume that such 
is not the case. The alleged objection to our faith chal- 
lenges argument; let us see how it can be met. 

Before proceeding directly to our task, it seems proper 
to direct attention to the specific limits within which the 
range of inquiry must be confined. We are to consider 
whether the salvation of all men is possible, in view of 
what.we can know of the nature of God.and of the nature 
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of man. Of course, then, it does not concern us toask 
whether this result is: possible in view of principles and 
methods of divine action which it is: confessed may exist, 
but of which we can know nothing. Ne one can’say that 
there are not ways and means hidden with the infinite 
Being, which can avail to: effeet a world’s redemption, 
even though all known methods fail. Yet it is poor logic 
which infers what can be done from methods of operation 
which are not known to exist, but which simply cannot 
be denied to exist. We must reason. from what we 
know, not from what we surmise. And for the same 
reason we are not concerned with the question, what is 
miraculously possible. It was declared: that of the very 
stones God: is able “to raise: up: children unto: Abra+ 
ham ;’’ and certainly we need not. doubt that he:has the 
ability miraculously: to redeem a world of sinners. Yet, 
except in cases where it. is expressly promised, we have 
no right to presume upon.a miracle in our favor. Indeed, 
any theological scheme, however absurd,—provided it 
did not propose a result made impossible by the nature of 
things,—might with equal propriety allege that God can 
miraculously effect its promise. We prefer to rest our hope 
on those principles and methods of the Divine government 
of which we can have definite knowledge, and not on 
a presumed miraculous intervention of the Divine hand. 

A distinct and somewhat minute statement of the Chris« 
tian use of the terms alvation will prove an important step 
towards the end which we have now pointed out. Asa 
general definition, it may be: said that the term in question 
recognizes a certain condition of the human soul; and 
we are sure that no one will dissent, when we affirm that 
it is expressive of a positive as.well as a negative result, 
—of a transition to’ good: as well as a deliverance from 
evil. Salvation is both a restoration and: an attainment; 
it is a restoration to innocence, iniplying the attainment of 
holiness. A moment’s reflection will show, that from the 
nature of the case, not the word only but the idea has this 
two-fold meaning. Between the deliverance from evil 
and the attainment of good, there is: and can be: no me+ 
dium ground. In passing from a sinful to a virtuous 
state, there is no instant of time during which the soul is 
neither sinful nor virtuous: Man does not first rid his 
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soul of eviland afterwards substitute goodness therefor. 
Neither of these acts precedes the other; both acts are 
simultaneous ; each is the necessary condition and accom- 
paniment of the other. We drive sin from our souls by 
introducing holiness; we introduce holiness dy driving 
out sin. When we call the result salvation from sin, the 
form of statement only is negative—the essential result is 
positive. Salvation is a good attained rather than an evil 
removed. 

The relation of the human soul to right and wrong is 
not the relation of a room to its furniture, but that of a 
room to light and darkness. In exchanging one kind of 
furniture for another, one act succeeds the other; and 
between the acts of removing the one and introducing the 
other, any amount of time may be suffered to elapse— 
time, during which the room is void of both. It is not 
so with regard to the removal of darkness and the intro- 
duction of light. Between these two acts there is no 
place for time ; it cannot be said that either act precedes, 
or that either follows ; the idea of succession is not appli- 
cable. We drive out darkness only as we let in light; 
we let in darkness only as we shut out light. There is no 
time in which the room has neither darkness nor light, 
and in the removal of the one and the introduction of the 
other, neither act can lead the other, but each accompa- 
nies each. The application is obvious. Sin is the soul’s 
darkness; virtue is the soul’s light. We rid ourselves of 
the one only as we possess ourselves of the other. And 
whether the verbal form by which we express the result 
be positive or negative, the important result is always posi- 
tive—is a good secured, rather than an evil put away. 

Nor let it be presumed that a quiescent state. of the 
soul—if,: indeed, there can be such a thing—is in any 
sense tantamount to a purely negative state, for such a 
state is itself sinful. Man was made for action; every 
moment of his moral life God calls upon him to be and 
to do something. He has no right to do nothing. A 
quiescent conscience is a disobedient conscience, and 
hence, in all essential respects, is as truly sinful, as if 
instigating or permitting an overt act of evil.. The differ- 
ence is simply one of degree, not at all of character. We 
can but = ‘1. the conscience which has not the cour- 
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age to risk an evil act, at the same time that it dishonora- 


bly skulks the call of duty, is not unfrequently guilty of 
the deeper sin; certainly it not unfrequently receives the 


lesser respect. But however this may be, we desire to 
fix attention upon what is obvious, so soon as explained, 
that though convenient, in common speech, to distinguish 
between the refraining from evil and the doing of good, 
the distinction is only verbal, Essentially, to refrain from 
evil is to do good—to put away a vice is to put on a 
virtue. To be wholly saved from sin is to be made per- 
fect in holiness, 

It seems proper to use the occasion to state definitely, 
what our words have already implied, that Christian sal- 
vation is purely subjective in its relation to the soul. 
Common. speech favors the notion that it is something 
foreign to man’s nature—something wrought for him and 
conferred upon him. The cant phrase, “ getting reli- 
gion,’”’. comes from this view of the objective nature of 
salvation,—as if it were something at first existing with- 
out man, but which it is his privilege to take into his soul. 
Yet is this notion a radical perversion of the whole idea 
of salvation from: sin. From the nature of the human 
soul, it. can receive nothing from without except incentive, 
eecasion, or opportunity. All its immediate blessings are 
wrought in the soul and developed from it. Salvation 
is simply holiness ingrained in the soul’s nature, perme- 
ating every fibre, toning and nerving every impulse and 
faculty, giving its own character to the conscience, the 
affections, the will. It is a holiness, too, which finds 
its germinal principle in the innate qualities of the soul, 
and which voluntary effort has warmed into life, and nur- 
tured into character. Hence,.so far from being, as the 
common talk seems to imply, an outward good which the 
soul aggregates, it is an inward state which the soul be- 
eomes. The kingdom of God, being righteousness, peace, 
and joy, is always within men; it is never here, nor there, 
for not. being at all outward in its character, it does not 
come with observation, Is it necessary to add in form 
+—in: opposition to the notion which early training and 
long habits of thought continually force upon the minds 
even of those whose reflective thought shows it to be 
materialistic, and absurd—that: heaven is: not a place 
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to which good men go, but the condition in which good 
men are? In fact, the essential fallacy of the (so called) 
Orthodox theory of heaven and hell, is in no one thing 
more apparent than in the circumstance that it impera- 
tively demands that the terms, heaven and hell, shall be 
interpreted to mean places to which the righteous and 
the wicked are respectively assigned! Admit the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the words in question—an interpre- 
tation which makes heaven and hell opposite conditions 
of the soul, and not separate, outward habitations thereof 
«and the whole Orthodox scheme of salvation falls to the 
ground. Yet, in view of what can but be admitted con- 
cerning the relations of the soul to right and wrong, so 
obvious is the implication that heaven can only be the 
good man’s condition, and hell the bad man’s condition, 
that to assert thus much in form, seems, in this connec- 
tion, mere tautology. It is a tautology, however, which 
the tenacious effects of a false religious training, ever able 
to impose upon the imagination in spite of the understand- 
ing, but too frequently makes necessary. 

Having thus stated, we trust with sufficient clearness, 
the proper use of the term, we are prepared for the main 
question, Is there any human soul with which the pro- 
cess'of salvation is impossible ? Negatively, salvation is 
purification and recovery. Is there, can there be a soul 
in which impurity has gained so vital a hold that no 
washing of regeneration can cleanse it away ? Can there 
be an instance in which a faculty is so crippled and seared 
by iniquity, that no healing balm can restore its pristine 
vigor? Can the disease of sin become so radical in a 
moral nature, that every curative agency necessarily 
fails? Can the virus of evil so affect the life of the soul as 
to vitiate the germinal principle of goodness, leaving man 
utterly and hopelessly evil? Positively, salvation is the 
complete ascendency of holiness in the’ life of a human 
being;— it is the ingress of divine love, driving out all the 
forms of evil, and becoming the vitality of every faculty, the 
character of every motive, the sanctifleation of every deed. 
Can a human-soul be so inured to evil passions, that its 
very nature becomes inimical to the reception of love? 
Can long disuse so wither the arteries: of moral life, that 
the flow of that which makes the life of holiness, is made 
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forever impossible ? Can any extent of evil indulgence 
destroy wholly and hopelessly the power of voluntary 
effort, leaving manhood itself a mere ruin, without enough 
of remaining capacity to form the nucleus of a virtuous 
effort? Every theory which presupposes the possibility 
of salvation, however peculiar in stating the details of the 
process, makes account of three important stages. First 
of all, there is the consciousness of guilt, the sense of es- 
trangement from God, of a feeble, vascillating hold upon 
heavenly things; then follows penitence therefor—a pain- 
ful realization of the enormity of sin, godly sorrow because 
of subjection thereto, and an earnest desire to be delivered 
from it; then comes reformation,—the triumphant issue 
of a voluntary effort to throw off the incubus of evil desires 
and habits, and to consecrate all the powers of the soul 
in perfect allegiance to the Divine will. Can the career 
of wickedness ever reduce the soul to that stage of moral 
insensibility, in which even the knowledge of guilt has 
vanished, in which the desire for a better life can no more 
be felt, in which the power of obedience has withered at 
its root ? 

The proposition of which the alleged impossibility of 
universal salvation is predicated, affirms that the mark of 
guilt is indelible. Sin does for the soul what certain 
wounds do for the bodyit leaves a scar which no heal- 
ing process can efface, induces a callous which the vital 
element cannot permeate and cure, deadens the moral 
faculties to all future susceptibility to divine influences. 
The nature of the soul,.continuing what it is,—and it 
roust be confessed that we have no right to presume the 
contrary,—the impress of a guilty deed must be as dura- 
ble as itself. No regenerating power can restore—so it 
will be said—the vitality, the vigor, and the joy of primi- 
tive sensitiveness and purity. It will, indeed, be admitted 
that the Creator could have given the soul a different 
constitution,—a constitution whereby the mark of an evil 
purpose would be no more than a scrawl upon the sand. 
But having given the soul the constitution which it is 
found to possess, not even infinite wisdom—-so it will be 
claimed—can eradicate therefrom the scar of iniquity. 

However this argument for the impossibility of uni- 
versal salvation may seem on a minute examination, we 
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ate willing to confess that, at first thought, it presents at 
least a degree of plausibility. We have met with good 
men who feel it to possess serious force. It is a ground 
of hesitancy with not a few who, giving way to their im- 
pulses and the aspirations of their hearts, would rejoice in 
the hope of a world’s redemption. We believe that the 
difficulties which agitate the minds of such persons should 
be respected, and that the objection they raise to the dis- 
tinctive promise of our faith should be met on its own 
ground. It might indeed suit the purposes of some to 
quete the scripture, “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from: all sin.” ‘This, however, would but provoke the 
reply, that though our scripture is received, our interpre- 
tation is denied. Persons whose opinions are never 
disturbed by a philosophical difficulty, of course have no 
oceasion that such a difficulty should: be philosophically 
removed. Persons however,.to';whom:such kind of difh- 
culty comes with serious effect, need to have it met on its 
proper ground, and not by simple citations of Scrip 
which, in every such case, is certain. to leave both parties 
on the shoreless sea of interpretation. 
Were we considering the question of universal salvation, 
with an eye to such objections. as the great majority of 
theologians will urge, we should have no occasion to con- 
sider the allegation now before us. The prevailing theory 
of endless punishment, is not predicated of the position 
that sin is indelible. Not even the most enthusiastic of 
its expositors—including. those with whom the deep atros 
city of guilt is the favorite theme—will venture to put 
forth such a proposition. 'To admit its truth would vitiate 
their entire system of belief. The fundamental tenet, even 
with those whose denunciations of the doctrine of universal 
salvation are the most unsparing and bitter, is that the 
deepest sin may be atoned for and removed. The famil- 
iar entreaty is, that the door.of mercy is opened: wide; 
and that while the lamp of probation burns, the vilest sin« 
ner may return to innocence and virtue. Even the mod- 
ern phase of Calvinism declares, in the obvious import of 
the words, that the blood of Jesuscan cleanse from all sin. 
Toall who comply with “ the conditions,” it does not hes- 
itate to say, ‘“‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red: like crimson, 
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they shall be as wool.” The constant exhortation to 
return to the Lord, assumes that pardoning grace can 
efface the last stain of sin. Of course, it would be sui- 
cidal in such a scheme, to allege the indelibility of sin. 
We have said that the objection to Universalism based 
on the alleged ground that it promises an impossibility, 
while it has the distinctive merit of being candid and 
unequivocal, is at the same time the most potent to meet. 
In view of such an admission, it would be the height of 
inconsistency to quote the contrary position of the major- 
ity of our opposers, by way of offset—much less by way 
of reply. Yet there is an important respect, wherein the 
popular opinion has force, and without violating the admis- 
sion we have made, and which we repeat, may be quoted 
against the allegation of the indelibility of sin. The opin- 
ion of any class or any number of people, so far as it is 
merely opinion, can of course have no authority as argu- 
ment; but so far as opinion reflects the common conscious- 
mess of mankind, it is entitled to serious consideration. It 
is in this respect, that we think it will appear that the ad- 
mission of the effaceability of sin, implied in the prevalent 
theory of endless punishment, is of avail in meeting the 
argument now under consideration. 
hatever may be conceded to the claim that conscious- 
ness is the ultimate ground of appeal in all matters of 
conviction (and we suspect that those who apprehend 
what is meant by this claim, fully. concede it,) it is 
certain that consciousness must be the final test of all 
opinions touching the nature and condition of the soul. 
Indeed we may go further, and add, that consciousness is 
not only the final but the exclusive test in the case. The 
soul is itself the seat of consciousness ; and hence, within 
the sphere and authority of this, every fact concerning it 
is necessarily and wholly included. Our only ground for 
saying that we have souls, is the fact that we are con- 
scious of their existence; it is this alone which enables us 
to give the word soul a meaning. And if aman knows 
that he has-a soul because he feels that he has, and only 
because he feels thus; what he knows of its condition he 
gets in the same way, and only in the same way. The 
soul makes known its state by its symptoms, and its symp- 
toms are consciousness. All attempts at argument to set 
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forth the condition of a soul, which are in no way based 
in consciousness, are but mere conjecture, and so far from 
being entitled to consideration, may prove utterly worth- 
less. Any theory of the soul which cannot be tested by 
this sole ground of appeal, even if true, cannot be proved 
to be true, and hence cannot receive a rational belief. 

To prevent misapprehension, we should perhaps direct 
special attention to the fact that in speaking of conscious- 
ness as the ground of appeal, we mean the common 
consciousness of mankind. The absurdity of making 
an exclusive authority out of an individual consciousness, 
is. too glaring to impose even on the most superficial ; — 
it is indeed an absurdity of which no writer of so much 
as ordinary pretension has, so far as we know, ever been 
guilty. It has been said, with philosophic truth, that man- 
kind is wiser than any man. It is equally true that the 
consciousness of mankind is the best ground of authority 
to.which human belief can appeal; while the conscious- 
ness of individual man is sometimes the most variable and 
uncertain. ‘Toa diseased eye, the snow may appear red, 
or the grass black; but the common eye is never thus 
deceived. The individual consciousness may be diseased, 
and may therefore report a state. of soul for which there 
is no basis in fact; but it is next to impossible that the 
common consciousness should be thus led to deceive. If 
it is complained, that it is a difficult task to determine the 
common consciousness, we reply,—in some. cases it is 
extremely difficult, in others it is easy ; but however this 
may be, such a consciousness is the highest authority we 
can have, and for all matters touching the nature and con- 
dition of the human soul, it is our only authority. ° 

In support of the objection to Universalism, that its dis- 
tinctive idea cannot possibly be true, it is argued that the 
mark of sin upon the soul is indelible. The facts on 
which such an argument can alone rest, must come from 
consciousness, and only from consciousness. Now we 
expect to show, that consciousness furnishes no such facts ; 
that from the nature of the case it cannot furnish such; 
and hence we expect to show, that, even if the allegation 
of the indelibility of sin be true, it cannot be proved to be 
true, and hence can have no claim upon the rational 
belief of a human being. 
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We say that consciousness gives no facts to the effect 
that the impress of guilt is ineffaceable. It is true we 
sometimes meet with persows who fancy they have com- 
mitted what they terna ‘ the unpardonable sin,’’—in words 
better suited to our present purpose, an ineffaceable sin. 
They state that their feelings have revealed to them their 
guilty, their lost, their hopeless condition. With the ex- 
ception of such and kindred cases, there is nothing which 
even looks like an appeal to consciousness in support of 
the argument under consideration, And yet in perhaps 
every such case, the confession comes from persons whose 
lives are seen to be exemplary—to be as nearly blameless 
as the lot of humanity admits—from persons whose mis- 
fortune it is to possess consciences but too tender, but too 
sensitive. 'We venture to say that none but the good are 
ever troubled with fears that the taint of guilt upon their 
souls is ineflaceable. The confession of such durable 
guilt comes, from a class who are certainly free from it, if 
a human being ean be! The testimony of consciousness 
in such cases must be deceptive, It is but a symptom of 
a soul that is morbid, whose action is irregular, and which 
is the victim of fancies for which no warrant exists in fact. 
A diseased imagination not unfrequently conjures up 
phantoms, bringing them so vividly before the eye as to 
silence the remonstrance of reason. And so a diseased 
eonscience—not necessarily diseased by guilt—may induce 
a consciousness of demerit, of spiritual ruin and despair, 
for which no valid reason can be assigned, but which is 
proved to be fallacious by the unbroken current of a 
blameless life, The soul may conjure up its horrid spectres 
and make them so vivid in the mind’s eye as to deceive 
the understanding. Were the persons who mourn over 
the supposed ruin of their souls uniformly among the worst 
of men, there would be some propriety in basing an argu- 
ment on their experience... But such an experience, 
coming almost without exception from those whose sin- 
cerity and good intentions admit of no question, it can be 
accounted for only on the ground that the conscience is 
morbidly and delusively sensitive. The testimony of a 
conscience in such a mood, is no more an index to the 
common consciousness, than the eye to which the snow 
appears red and the grass black, is an index to the gene- 
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ral vision. Such a consciousness is the exception and 
not the rule—it is an exception which, taking its accom- 
paniments into the account, proves the correctness of the 
rule. We are confident that precisely such is the basis 
of the argument in proof of the indelibility of sin. This 
basis is indeed a consciousness, but an individual con- 
sciousness—a diseased and delusive one. 

The saddest condition to which evil-doing can reduce 
a human soul, is that of insensibility. In such a state— 
admitting for the sake of the argument that there can be 
such an one even to the full significenee of the term—the 
wrong-doer is not aware of his guilt. This insensibility 
shows itself in the hardened criminal who can commit any 
atrocity without compunction ; with whom the foulest deed 
is not followed by remorse. This condition of the soul is 
aptly symbolized in Scripture as a death. ‘Sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth forth death.” ‘The wages of sin is 
death.” “To be carnally minded is death” —is to be ‘‘ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” Now it must be confessed, that if 
eny mark of sin can be indelible, this insensibility is that 
mark ; and itis in this condition of the hardened transgres- 
sor, that the argument under consideration finds its greatest 
support. If those who rely upon this argument are called 
upon to furnish a fact by way of confirmation, they will 
point to the man whose wicked career has induced. that 
moral insensibility which the Scriptures symbolize by the 
term death. And yet this, the strongest phase of the — 
argument, is simply negative. It does not pretend to fur- 
nish a proof. It does nothing but asswme that the effect 
of sin, in the particular case cited, is indelible,—justifying 
the assumption on the ground, that the burden of proof is 
with those who assert the contrary! The worth of this 
negative phase of argument will be apparent in what 
we shall have occasion to set forth in another connection ; 
here we simply call attention to the fact that it merely 
asks for proof that the allegation it assumes is nof true 
—it does not give a single positive proof that it is ‘true. 
The point to which it more particularly concerns us to 
direct attention, is that this negative argument makes, and 
can make, no appeal to consciousness. It would be a 
most glaring absurdity, to say that an insensible soul is 
conscious that its guilt is ineflaceable; for it is the sad 
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characteristic of a soul in such a state, that it has no con- 
sciousness! It comes to consciousness only as it recovers 
sensibility ; and the fact of recovering its sensibility would 
be itself a refutation of the argument we are attempting 
to consider. Consciousness, as‘ we have shown, is the 
only ground of proof for any statement touching the 
nature and condition of the soul,—let it be remembered, 
that the statement that the mark of sin is indelible, can- 
not, without glaring absurdity, be predicated of conscious- 
ness. 

. We may add, in this connection, that consciousness, so 
far as it speaks on the subject before us, gives its verdict 
in favor of the contrary statement, that the deepest stain 
of guilt can be cleansed from the soul. It gives a literal 
interpretation to the declaration, than even the dead in 
trespasses and sins can be quickened. And here we may, 
with propriety, refer to the indication of consciousness in 
the popular theory of endless punishment, which theory 
assumes, that the blackest sin can be removed by pardon- 
ing grace. Orthodoxy (we need not say in what sense 
we use the term) delights to expatiate on the ruin of evil. 
It becomes enthusiastic in the use of epithets when its 
theme is the havoc of sin. It affirms that the ruin is com- 
plete. Why does not the momentum of epithet reach the 
culminating term in the climax of horror, and say that the 
ruin is irremediable, as well as complete? We can but 
think it is the protest of the common consciousness which 
prevents the prevalent theology from adding the last term 
in its intense description of the ruin of sin. 


And here let us ask, does not that interpretation of the 


gospel scheme, which declares its offer (we will not say ‘ 
its pledge) of redeeming grace to be accessible to every 
sinner, find a response in the consciousness of humanity ? 


Do we not feel that the words penitence and reformation 
have meaning—that they are expressive of possibilities 


within the reach of every soul? ‘True, there are great 
differences of ons but the difference is that of degree. 
The essence of all sin is the same—its root is hate posses- 


sing the soul of man. Consciousness has assured men 
that some sins haye been blotted out,—does it not there- 


fore necessarily affirm that greater sins, yet the same in 
essence, may also be effaced ? How great must a sin be 
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in order to be indelible? Who can draw the line which 
separates the quantity of guilt which is effaceable, from 
the quantity which is not effaceable 2? Consciousness can 
draw stch a line no where! We are aware that these 
suggestions will not be likely to carry the same weight 
of conviction to all minds with which they satisfy our 
own. We will not rest our argument, as we can easily 
rest our faith, upon them. Yet it can but be seen, that 
whatever degree of force they possess, is the authority of 
consciousness declaring that any soul can be delivered 
from the thraldom of guilt. 

In pursuing our subject thus far, we have found no 
positive ground of argument—nothing that is even put 
forth as such—in support of the proposition that sin is 
indelible, thus rendering universal salvation impossible. 
The argument should rest on consciousness, but conscious- 
ness can say nothing in its favor—it does say something, 
more or less, in the contrary direction. The proposition, 
—the force of which will be indicated in another connec- 
tion,—that in the case of hardened sinners the indelibility 
of guilt may be assumed till overthrown by contrary 
proof, is merely negative. On what then is the positive 
phase of the argument based ? 

The sole ground of argument in the case before us is 
analogy—an assumed analogy between the effect of cer- 
tain wounds on the body and the effect of the wound 
of sin on the soul. ‘The terms by which the mark of sin 
is commonly expressed are borrowed from such as de- 
scribe physical injuries. ‘The soul is said to be seared, to 
be calloused, to be withered, to be scarred; and as a scar 


induced upon a limb cannot be effaced, as a callous can- 
not be vitalized and cured, as a withered arm cannot 
recover its lost vigor,—as in every such case the mark of 


injury is as durable as the part which has received it,— 


therefore, so it is reasoned, the scar, the callous, the sear 
of evil must be as durable as the soul which has been 
marked thereby. We cheerfully admit that any argument 
based upon a real analogy is entitled to serious consider- 


ation; in fact, in the absence of opposing proof, it may 
legitimately demand belief. In the present instance, we 


are simply concerned with the question, whether the anal- 
ogy assumed to exist, exists in fact ? 
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The fact that there is an essential difference between a 


soul and a body, does ‘not forbid the supposition of an 
analogy between the two, provided it can be shown that 
there is any principle common to both on which the anal- 
ogy can be based. We are confident that there is sucha 
printiple. We believe that there is an analogy between 


the effect of certain wounds upon the one, and the effect 


of sin upon the other; but whether the argument we are 
to examine gains or loses by the analogy, will depend upén 
the nature of the principle on which the analogy is based. 
‘Our first question then is, what is the principle common 


to both soul and body, which gives rise to an analogy be- 


tween the effects of injuries upon both? It is certain, 


that there are too widely different principles brought into 
operation by the various injuries to which the body is 
susceptible. When one of these principles is called into 
action, the injury is found to be transient and curable, 


When the other principle is called into action, the injury 


is found to be permanent and incurable. In determining 


what the analogy between the body and the soul proves, 
touching the durability of the injury of sin upon the latter, 
it makes all the difference to determine on which of 


these two principles the analogy is legitimately based! 
We certainly will not permit it to be assumed that the 


analogy is to be based on that principle which makes the 
bodily injury incurable. We will at least argue the ques- 
tion, before we give up the possibility that the analogy is 
properly based on‘ that other principle, which makes the 
bodily injury transient and curable. 

The two principles we have referred to as determining 
the operation of injury on the animal body, we will ven- 
ture to name, respectively, the principle of cure, and the 
the principle of mortality. By the agar ee of cure, we 
mean that law of the body whereby the effect of an injury 
is wholly effaced. By the principle of mortality, we 
mean that law of the body whereby any injury becomes 
permanent, no matter whether the injury comes in the 
shape of a scar, or callous, or any other merely local 
effect, or whether it comes in the form of death to the 
whole bodily system. No one will object to our assigning 
the death of the body to the principle of mortality. We 
think it easy to show, that every incurable injury properly 
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belongs to the same category. Life is itself the curative 
principle. When violence simply disturbs without destroy- 
ing the life, it is found to have recuperative power, 
and the injury is gradually effaced. The injury is found 
to be permanent only when the life of the part, the only 
restoring principle, has been destroyed ; and hence a per- 
manent injury is simply death. Let it not be objected 


that the injury is only local—that it is confined to a par- 


ticular part of the system. In order to be death, it is not 
necessary that the effect be diffusive. An arm severed 
from the body dies; to affirm this of it, does by no means 
suppose that the body itself has died. And so a finger or 


an arm may die, without diffusing its death to the rest of 


the system, even though the dead member be not severed 
therefrom. The death of a member of the body may be 
diffused over the whole, or it may not be; this will de- 
pend upon whether the part affected be what is termed a 
vital organ, such as the heart, or otherwise. A withered 


arm is a dead arm; it is dead because it has parted with 


its vitality, with its life. The point is this: a permanent 
injury is permanent because it has taken from the part 
the restoring principle ; and this principle is the life itself. 
A scar or a callous is dead; the part thus affected has 


lost the vital principle ; and we repeat, the part thus affect- 
ed can be dead whether the injury continues local or 


becomes general. 

Is it objected, that there are permanent injuries which 
are only partial? that an arm, for instance, can be crip- 
pled, and yet not lose its sensibility nor become wholly 
useless, and hence that it may be permanently injured 
without being dead? We answer, there are degrees of 
life, and a limb may lose a portion of its life without 
losing the whole. We here state an obvious fact, which 
may find abundant illustration in any person’s observation. 
Generally, death comes on gradually, for life usually goes 
out by degrees. What then is a partial injury which is 
also incurable? It is an instance wherein but a portion 
of the life has been taken. And hence it remans true, 
that so far as an injury is incurable, so far it is a destruc- 
tion of life ; and it is incurable to that extent because life 
is the only curative or restorative principle. 

In discussing the subject which has thus far engaged 
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our attention, we have presumed that we are at liberty to 
assume the immortality of the soul. To most persons, 
the very idea of a soul involves the presumption of its im- 
mortality. Now, having said that a life is immortal, it is 
mere repetition to say, that it is indestructible—indestruc- 
tible in part as well as in whole. Such a life may suffer 
violence but cannot be extinguished. It may be dis- 
turbed, but cannot be taken away. We have said, and 
no one will question the fact, that the supposition of an 
analogy between two different things pre-supposes that 
along with the general difference, there is some principle 
- common to both which serves as the basis of the analogy. 
We admit that there is a common principle called into 
operation both by certain bodily injuries, and by injuries 
to the soul. With regard to bodily injuries, we find two 
widely different principles called into operatioa,—some- 
times the principle of cure utterly effacing the mark of 
injury, sometimes what we have termed the principle of 
mortality, either inducing death in the part affected, or 
diffusing the effect throughout the whole system. We 
come now to the all important question, Which of these 
two dissimilar principles is this common principle? 
Which is called into operation alike by injuries to the 
body, and by injaries to the soul? The argument from 
analogy, alleging the indelibility of sin, assumes that this 
common principle, this ground of analogy, is what we 
have called the principle of mortality—the operation of 
which is to induce a permanent effect by taking the life 
of the injured part. 

To the assumption which we trust we have now clearly 
and correctly set forth, we are prepared to answer: the 
soul of man is immortal, and immortality, it is mere tau- 
tology to say, has no principle of mortality! And so far 
is this from being the principle common to soul and body, 
it is the principle which more than any other distinguishes 
the body from the soul. Instead of being the ground of 
analogy, it is preéminently the ground of dissimilarity. The 
obvious and important conclusion may be stated in few 
words. To say that harm to the soul can be incurable, 
is to say that its vitality, its very life, can be destroyed ; 
in a word, is to say the soul is mortal and destructible. 
‘Qa the other hand, to say that the soul is immortal is to 
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say that its life is indestructible—that its curative, restor- 
ative power cannot be destroyed by sin, cannot be de- 
stroyed by any thing. Hence we reach the plain deduc- 
tion that the analogy between soul and body fails with 
regard to that principle which would alone give validity 
to the argument affirming ibe indelibility of sin; while, 
on the other hand, the analogy rigidly holds with regard to 
that other principle, which makes impregnable the argu- 
ment, affirming that sin, that any sin, is eflaceable-—that 
any and every soul can be delivered therefrom. We 
need here but put the question, What becomes of that 
negative argument, which assumes that in the case of the 
hardened sinner, which condition the Scriptures symbolize 
by the term death, the soul, the immortal soul, the soul 
which cannot part with its life, is iterally dead ? 

In conducting the inquiry to the conclusion which we 
have now reached, and on which we rest the main part 
of our labor, we trust that we have done no injustice to 
the motives of those who are laudably anxious to give 
due prominence to the reality and evil of guilt. A theol- 
ogy which makes a light matter of sin, however specious 
the reasoning by which ingenuity may seek to maintain 
it, must be spurned by every trulysensitive soul. But the 
reality of guilt does not imply that it is irremediable ; be- 
sides, this is not alleged of it by those with whom the 
enormity of sin is the favorite theme. Assuredly, we may 
give full prominence to the evil, without basing our 
affirmation on the absurd proposition, that sin can destroy 
that which is indestructible—that it can extinguish the 
life which is immortal ! 

In order that our present labor may attain something 
of completeness, we must at least notice the objection to 
Universalism which comes from the popular theory of 
endless punishment. As, however, the course of argu- 
ment thus opened is a beaten track, we may be permitted 
to hasten over it with but a simple statement of its gen- 
eral character. The theory referred to admits that any 
sin can be effaced from the soul, but it also assumes that 
any sia be retained in the soul. it admits that any 
sinner can be saved; it assumes that any sinner can 
refuse to be saved. Salvation, it will say, cannot be 
forced on a soul; if received at ‘all it must be received 
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willingly as a matter of choices Its objection is, that 
Universalism is illogical in affirming the certainty of uni- 
versal salvation, in view of the fact—which it will say 
experience has shown to be a fact—that the sinner can, 
and therefore may, refuse to be saved. This objection has 
several phases, and is variously worded. We have en- 
deavored to select that phase and those words which put 
the objection in its strongest light. We trust we have 
shown that the salvation of all men is possible. We must 
now show, very briefly however, that the salvation of all 
men is certain. In meeting the objection as directed 
against the alleged certainty of this result, we virtually, if 
not in form, meet every phase in which the objection can 
be stated. 

Were we discussing the general subject before us with 
a view to the cavils which may come from any and every 
quarter, the task would impose an extent of labor for 
which our present limits are wholly inadequate.. To meet 
the objection of the materialist, we should have to show 
the legitimacy of the very idea of salvation; or, were we 
governed by the question which would start up in the 
mind of the atheist, our labor would be to show, not 
that there is a certainty in the matter of salvation, but 
that there is any such thing as certainty any where—in 
any department of the universe. It will however suffi- 
ciently comport with our present purpose, to assume the 
truth of those fundamental principles which are held in 
common by ourselves and by those whose particular ob- 
jection to our faith we have under notice. 

Now, one of the important principles which the conces- 
sion of the popular theology permits us to assume, is that 
God has purposed the salvation of all men. We will 
however add, that this purpose is clearly deducible from 
the fact that the human soul is fitted for salvation. Its 
capabilities are adapted to holiness, the same as the ear is 
fitted for sound, and the eye for light. Holiness is the 
proper condition of the soul.. He, therefore, who created 
the soul, must be presumed to have purposed the end 
towards which its capabilities point, and for which they are 
- fitted. Thus much must be presumed, for the same reason 
that we must say that God purposed that the ear shall hear 
and the eye see. If, then, as both parties admit, and as 
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the very nature of the soul affirms, God has purposed the 
salvation of all men, why, we ask, is not this purpose a 
sufficient guarantee of the result? We are answered, 
that the divine purpose must be viewed in the light of the 
soul’s nature ; and that an inherent faculty of this nature 
is the power of choice. Jt is no part of God’s intention to 
force holiness on any human being; his purpose is there- 
fore necessarily modified by a regard for the free exercise 
of the power of choice ; and we are told that by virtue 
of this power, the soul can remain eternally sinful. Hence 
it follows, that the reason why the divine purpose is not a 
guarantee of universal salvation, is the fact that the power 
of choice, inherent in the will, can prevent universal 
salvation ! 

We ask careful attention to the logical form which this 
argument presents. It may be stated thus: Absolute 
certainty cannot be affirmed of a particular result so long 
as a power exists which can prevent that result. 
power will eternally exist,—namely, that of choice, 
which can prevent the result of universal salvation ; 
therefore, the certainty of universal salvation cannot be 
affirmed. Before deciding upon the validity of this form 
of logic, it will be well to see if those who put it forth 
will abide its consequences. 

First of all, we call attention to the fact that a clear 
inference from the argument just stated is, that it not only 
leaves the matter of universal salvation uncertain, but it 
leaves the salvation of even so much as a single soul 
uncertain! Ifthe prerogative of choice in any one soul 
involves the liability of its endless sinfulness, the same 
prerogative in all souls involves all men in the liability of 
endless sinfulness. Hence, if the argument is good for 
any thing, it is uncertain whether any body will be saved! 
Now, the popular theology never presumes to question 
the certainty of a limited salvation. It makes use of the 
argument against Universalism; it does not consider that 
the argument has the same kind of force against itself. 
In spite of its own reasoning, it alleges a certainty that 
some will be saved. And even in its announcement of 
the tenet of endless punishment, it presumes a certainty 
in the government of God—a horrible certainty, indeed, 
yet a certainty. Here, then, we have a vital particular 
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wherein the popular theology does not abide the conse- 
quences of its own logic. | 

Again, if the power of choice, making the soul able to 
remain in sin, involves the liability that it may remain in 
sin, why does not the same power, existing, in the soul 
which has attained the heavenly state, involve its liability 
to return to sin? Admit that myriads of good men, who 
have left the world of flesh, are already saved, what cer- 
tainty is there that they will choose to continue saved ? 
Recollect, the power of choice is indestructible; the 
myriads already saved are still free to exercise this 
choice : who can be certain they will not exercise it, and 
return to the bondage of iniquity? One proposition we 
have seen runs thus: it cannot be certain that all men 
will be saved, because the power of choice can prevent 
the result. We subjoin another proposition: it cannot be 
certain that those who are saved will remain saved, for 
the power of choice can prevent the result. The terms of 
the two propositions alone differ; in both the logic is 
identical. He that will avail himself of the logic as it 
appears in the one proposition, has no right to disclaim 
it as it appears in the other. Have we not given another 
instance wherein those who urge the argument in ques- 
tion will shrink from its consequences ? 

Further, suppose that, at some period succeeding the 
termination of this earthly state, it appears that a portion 
of mankind have chosen heaven and the remaining portion 
have chosen hell. The power of choice still remains in 
the souls of both classes, for this power is inherent and 
indestructible. Who can be certain that the two classes 
will not conclude to exchange conditions? ‘Will not he, 
who so confidently appeals to this faculty of choice in 
order to prove that Universalism is fallacious, quail before 
this inevitable consequence of his own reasoning ? 


It is at least a strong presumptive proof against the 
logical correctness of the argument thus based upon the 
power of choice, that it excludes the very idea of cer- 
tainty from our contemplation of the government of God. 


Legitimately followed out, it is indeed not certain that all 
men will be saved—it is not certain that any body will be 


saved ; if any are saved, it is not certain that they will 
continue saved; if any are lost, it is not certain that they 
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will continue lost; it is not certain but that the human 
family will ultimately divide itself into two classes, and 
respectively take turns in the experience of sin and salva- 
tion! Whatever may be the intrinsic merit of an argu- 
ment which thus makes any result possible, and no result 
certain, it is clear that the prevalent theology has no 
vigut to make use of it in its antagonism to the doctrine 
of universal salvation. 

But in truth the argument which we have thus exposed 
has no intrinsic merit,—it is radically sophistical. The fact 
that a power exists which can prevent a result, does by no 
means involve the liability that the power will be exer- 
cised. The infinite Being has the power to prevent any 
event whatever from taking place, yet we are warranted 
in saying that there are innumerable results which he cer- 
tainly will not prevent. The power of choice, it may be 
said, gives the best man in the community the ability to 
commit the most atrocious crime; yet are we perfectly 
safe in assuming that he is certain not to put forth such 
an exercise of his power. How many noble men are 
there, whose tried fidelity to the cause of humanity 
amounts to a certain guarantee that they will continue 
faithful even unto the end! Yet in such men the power 
of choice is as free as in any human being. It is thena 
false logic which says that the existence of a power able 
to prevent a given result necessarily precludes the right 
to affirm absolute certainty of the result. It is a logic 
which no theorist will tolerate if brought against his own 
system. We will permit no theorist to bring it against 
the faith in which it is our joy to trust. 

With the virtual consent, then, even of those whose 
objection to our faith we have now considered, we reach 
the vital conclusion, that certainty can be affirmed of the 
issues of the Divine economy. ‘The only power which it 


is ever pretended can defeat the will of God, is the power 
of choice inherent in the human soul. We have seen that 


even admitting this power to possess the ability thus 
claimed for it, it no more necessarily follows that there is 


a liability of its putting forth such ability, than the fact 
that God is able to defeat his own will involves the liabil- 


ity that‘he may do so. We need not ask here how the 
will of man coalesces with the will of God,—+this would 
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be to open that problem which, if the experience of ages 
is a test, the finite mind is not fitted to solve; it is suffi- 


cient to know that the human will, let its power be what 
it may, is not necessarily liable to thwart the divine. 
Acting, therefore, in perfect harmony with the nature of 
the soul, doing violence to no one of its faculties, God’s 


sovereignty is unimpaired. Weare therefore free to trust 
in Him to whom salvation belongeth; assured, in view of 
the soul’s capacities, the divine purpose which is apparent 
in that perfect holiness for which it is fitted, the complete 
effaceability of its guilt, the means of regeneration which 


are known to be in operation, and the acknowledged 
ground of certainty in the issues of the divine government 
-—that the Most High is able to announce in the obvious 


and literal meaning of the words, ‘‘ I am God and there 
is none else ; Iam God and there is none like me; de- 


claring the end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done, saying, My counsel 


shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.’’ G. H. E. 


Arr. VIII. 


The Egyptian Doctrine of a Future Life. 


In attempting to understand the conceptions of the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt on the subject of a future 


life, we are first met by the inquiry why they took such 
vast pains to preserve the bodies of their dead. It has 
been supposed that no common motive could have ani- 
mated them to such lavish expenditure of money, time 
and labor as the process of embalming required, It has 
been taken for granted that only some recondite theologi- 
cal consideration could explain this phenomenon. Ac- 
cordingly, it is now the popular belief that the Egyptians 
were so scrupulous in embalming their dead and ee 
them in repositories of eternal stone, because they believ 
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that the departed souls would at some future time come 
back and revivify their former bodies, if these were kept 


from decay. This hypothesis seems to us as false as it-is 
gratuitous. In the first place there is no evidence of it 
whatever, neither written testimony, nor circumstantial 


hint. Herodotus tells us, “ The Egyptians say the soul, 
on the dissolution of the body, always enters into some 
other animal then born, and having passed in rotation 


through the various terrestrial, aquatic, and erial bein 
again enters the body of a man then born.’ There is no 
assertion that at the end of the three thousand years oceu- 


ied by this circuit, the soul will re-enter its former body. 
The plain inference, on the contrary, is that it will be born 


in a new body, as at each preceding step in the series of 
its transmigrations. Secondly, the mutilation of the body, 
in embalming, forbids the belief in its restoration to life. 


The brain was all extracted, and the skull stuffed with 
cotton. The entrails were taken out, and sometimes, 


according to Porphyry * and Plutarch, thrown into the 
Nile ; sometimes, as modern examinations have revealed, 
bound up in four packages and either replaced in the cav- 


ity of the stomach, or laid in four vases beside the mum- 
my. It is absurd to attribute, without clear cause, to an 


enlightened people the belief that these stocks of brainless, 
eviscerated mummies, dried and shrunken in ovens, coated 


with pitch, bound up in a hundred fold bandages, would 
ever revive, and, inhabited by the same souls that fled them 
thirty centuries before, walk the streets of Thebes again 


Besides, a third consideration demands notice. By the 
theory of metempsychosis,—universally acknowledged to 


have been held by the Egyptians,—it is taught that souls 
at death, either immediately, or after a temporary sojourn 
in hell or heaven has struck the balance of their merits, 


are born in fresh bodies; never that they return into their 
old ones. But the point is set beyond controversy by the 


discovery of inscriptions, accompanying pictures of scenes 
illustrating the felicity of blessed souls in heaven, to this 
effect: ‘* Their bodies shall repose.in their tombs forever; 
they live in the celestial regions eternally, enjoying the 


1 Herod. Lib. ii, cap. 123. ® De Abstinentis, Lib. iv. cap. 10. 
3 Banquet of the Seven Wise Men. 
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presence of the Supreme God.”’* A writer on this subject 
says, ‘‘A people who believed in the transmigration of 
souls would naturally take extraordinary pains to preserve 
the body from putrefaction, in the hope of the soul again 
joining the body it had quitted.” The remark is intrin- 
sically untrue, because the doctrine of transmigration co- 
exists in reconciled belief with the observed law of birth, 
infancy, and growth, not with the miracle of transition into 
reviving corpses. The notion is likewise historically re- 
futed by the fact that the believers of that doctrine in the 
thronged East have never preserved the body, but at once 
buried or burned it. The whole Egyptian theology is 
much closer allied to the Hindoo, which excluded, than 
to the Persian, which emphasized, the resurrection of the 


body. 

Another theory which has been devised to explain the 
purpose of Egyptian embalming, is, that “ it was to unite 
the soul permanently to its body, and keep the vital prin- 
ciple from perishing or transmigrating; the body and 
soul ran together through the journey of the dead and its 
dread ordeal.” This arbitrary guess is incredible. The 
preservation of the body does not appear in any way, not 
even to the rawest fancy, to detain or unite the soul with 
it; for the thought is unavoidable, that it is precisely the 
absence of the soul which constitutes death. Again, such 
an explanation of the motive for embalming cannot be cor- 
rect, because in the hieroglyphic representations of the pas- 
sage to the judgment, the separate soul is often depicted as 
hovering over the body,° or as kneeling before the judges, 
or.as pursuing its adventures through the various realms 
of the creation. ‘* When the body is represented,’ Cham- 
pollion says, “it is as an aid to the spectator, and not as 
teaching a bodily resurrection.”” Hundreds of paintings 
in the tombs show souls undergoing their respective allot- 
ments in the other world while their bodily mummies are 
quiet in the sepulchres of the present. Plutarch writes, in 
his treatise on ‘ Isis and Osiris,’’ the Egyptians “ believe 
that while the bodies of eminent men are buried in the earth 


4 Champollion’s Deser. de l’Egypte, Antiq. tome ii. p. 132. 
5 Bonomi and Arundel on Egyptian Antiquities, p. 46. - 
6 Pl. xxiii. in Lepsius’ Todtenbuch dor Maypier 
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their souls are stars shining inheaven.”’ It is equally non- 
sensical in itself,and unwarranted by evidence, to imagine 
that, in the Egyptian faith, embalming either retained the 
soul in the body or preserved the body for a future return of 
the soul. Who can believe that it was for either of those 
purposes that they embalmed those multitudes of animals, 
whose mummies the explorer is still turning up? They 
preserved cats, hawks, bugs, crocodiles, monkeys, bulls, 
with as great pains as they did men.*? When the Canary 
Islands were first visited, it was found that that people had 


a custom of carefully embalming their dead. The same 
was the case among the Peruvians, whose vast cemeteries 
remain to this day crowded with mummies. But the ex- 
pectation of a return of the souls into these preserved 
bodies is not to be ascribed to those peoples. Herodotus 
informs us that “ the Ethiopians, having dried the bodies 
of their dead, coat them with white plaister, which they 
paint with colors to the likeness of the deceased, and 
encase in a transparent substance. The dead, thus kept 
from being offensive, and yet plainly visible, are retained 
a whole year in the houses of their nearest relatives. 
Afterwards they are carried out and placed upright in the 
tombs around the city.’’® It has been argued, because the 
Egyptians expended so much in preparing lasting tombs, 
and in adorning their walls with varied embellishments, 
that they must have thought the soul remained in the body, 
a conscious occupant of the dwelling place provided for 
it.® As well argue that, because the ancient savage tribes 
on the coast of South America, who obtained their sup 
port by fishing, buried fish-hooks and bait with their dead, 
therefore they supposed the dead bodies occupied them- 
selves in their graves by fishing! ‘The adornment of the 
tomb, so lavish and varied with the Egyptians, was a 
gratification of the spontaneous workings of fancy and 
affection, and needs no far-fetched explanation. Every 


nation has its funereal customs, and its rites of sepulture, 
many of which would be as difficult of explanation as 
those of Egypt. The Scandinavian Sea-king was some- 


- 7 Pettigrew’s Hist. of Egyptian Mummies, ch. xii. 
8 Lib. iii. cap. 24. 
9 Kendrick’s Ancient Egypt, vol. I. ch. xxi. Sect. 3. 
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times buried, in his ship, in a grave dug on some head- 
land overlooking the ocean. The Scythians buried their 
dead in rolls of gold, sometimes weighing forty or fifty 
solid pounds. Diodorus the Sicilian says, “ The Egyp- 
tians, laying the embalmed bodies of their ancestors in 
noble monuments, see the true visages and expressions of 
those who died ages before them. So they take almost 
as great pleasure in viewing their bodily proportions and 
the lineaments of their faces as if they were still living 
among them.”® That instinct which leads us to obtain por- 
traits of those we love, and makes us unwilling to part even 
with their lifeless bodies, was the cause of embalming. The 
bodies thus prepared, we know from the testimony of an- 
cient authors, were kept in the houses of their children or 
kindred until.a new generation, “ who knew not Joseph,” 
removed them. Then nothing could be more rational than 
that the priesthood should take advantage of the custom, 
so associated with sacred sentiments, and throw theologi- 
eal sanctions over it, shroud it in mystery, and secure a 
monopoly of the power and profit arising from it. It is 
not improbable, too, as has been suggested, that hygienic 
considerations, expressing themselves in political laws 
and priestly precepts, may at first have had an influence 
in establishing the habit of embalming, to prevent the pes- 
tilences apt to arise in such a climate from the decay of 
animal substances. There is great diversity of opinion 
among Egyptologists on this point. One thinks that em- 
balming was. supposed to keep the soul in the body, until 
after the-funeral judgment and interment; but when the 
corpse was laid in its final receptacle, the soul proceed- 
ed to accompany the Sun in its daily and nocturnal 
circuit, and to transmigrate through various animals and 
deities. Another imagines that the process of embalming 
was believed to secure the repose of the soul in the other 
world, exempt from transmigrations, so long as the body 
was kept from decay.” Perhaps the different notions on 
this subject, attributed by modern authors to the Egyp- 
tians, may all have prevailed among them at different 
times, or among distinct sects. But it seems most likely, 
as we have said, that embalming first arose from physical 


9 Lib. i.cap7. 10 Library of Entertaining Knowledge, vol. ii. ch. 3. 
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and. sentimental considerations naturally operating, rather 
than from any theological doctrine carefully devised ; 
although, after the priesthood appropriated the business, 
it is. altogether probable that they interwove it with an 
artificial and elaborate system of sacerdotal dogmas, in 
which was the hiding of the national power. 

.'The second question that arises is, what was the signi- 
ficance of the faneral ceremonies celebrated by the Egyp- 
tians over their dead. When the body had been embalmed 
it was presented before a tribunal of forty-two judges, sit- 
ting in state on the eastern borders of the lake Acherusia. 
They made strict inquiry into the conduct and. character 
of the deceased. Any one could make complaint against 
him, or testify in his behalf. If it was found that he had 
been wicked, had died in debt, or was otherwise unworthy, 
he was deprived of honorable burial, and ignominiously 
thrown into a ditch. This was called Tartar, from the 
wailings the sentence produced among his relatives. But 
if he was found to have led an upright life, and to be a 
good man, the honors of a regular interment were decreed 
him. The cemetery, a large plain environed with trees 
and lined with canals, lay on the western side of the lake, 
and was named Elisaut, or rest. It was reached by a 
boat, the funeral barge, in which no one could cross with- 
out an order from the judges, and the payment of a small 
fee. In these, and other particulars, some of the scenes 
supposed to be awaiting the soul in the other world were 
dramatically shadowed forth. Each rite was a symbol of 
a.reality existing, in solemn correspondence, in the invisible 
state. What the priests did over the body on earth, the 
judicial deities did over the soul in Amenthe. It seems 
plain that the Greeks derived many of their notions con- 
cerning the fate and state of the dead from Egypt. Hades 
corresponds with Amenthe; Pluto with the subterranean 
Osiris; Anubis, “the usher of souls,” with Mercury 
psychopompos; Eacus, Minos, and Rhdamanthos, with 
the three assistant gods who help in weighing the soul, 
and present the result to Osiris; Tartarus to the ditch 
Tartar; Charon’s ghost-boat over the Styx to the barge 
conveying the mummy to the tomb; Cerberus to Oms; 
Acheron to Acherusia; the Elysian Fields to Elisout.™ 


on on Egyptian Antiq. Lectures iv. v. 
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Kendrick thinks the Greeks may have developed these 
views for themselves without indebtedness to Egypt. But 
the notions were in existence among the Egyptians at least 
twelve hundred years before they can be traced among 
the Greeks.” And they are too arbitrary, and fanciful, 
and systematic to have been independently constructed 
by two nations. Besides, Herodotus positively affirms 
that they were derived from Egypt. Several other 
ancient authors also state this, and nearly every modern 
writer on the subject agrees in it. 

The triumphs of modern investigation into the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, unlocking the hieroglyphics and lifting the 
curtain from the secrets of ages, have unveiled to us a 
far more full and satisfactory view of the Egyptian doc- 
trine of the future life than can be constructed from the 
narrow glimpses afforded by the accounts of the old 
Greek authorities. ‘Three sources of knowledge have 
been laid open to us. First, the papyrus rolls, one of 
which was placed in the bosom of every mummy. This 
roll, covered with hieroglyphics, is called the funereal 
ritual, or book of the dead. It served as a passport 
through the burial rites. It contained the name of the 
deceased and of his parents, a series of prayers he was to 
recite before the various divinities he would meet on his 
journey, and representations of some of the adventures 
awaiting him in the unseen state.» Secondly, the orna- 
mental cases in which the mummies are enclosed, are 
painted all over with-scenes setting forth the realities and 
events to which the soul of the dead occupant has passed 
in the other life.* Thirdly, the various fates of souls are 
sculptured and painted on the walls in the tombs, in 
characters which have been decyphered during the pres- 
ent century: ® 


** Those mystic, stony volumes on the walls long writ, 
Whose sense is late revealed to searching modern wit.’’ 


12 Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 2nd 
Series, vol. i, ch. 12. 

13 See Das Todtenbuch der Agypter, edited with an introduction by 
Dr. Lepsius. 
' MCh. ix. of Pettigrew’s History of Egyptian Mummies. 

15 Ohampollion’s Letter, dated Thebes, May 16, 1829. An abstract 
of this letter may be found in Stuart’s tr. of seoret Essay on Cham- 
pollion’s Hieroglyphic System. Appendix, note N. - 
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_. Combining the information thus obtained, we learn that, 
according to the Egyptian representation, the soul is led 
by the god Thoth into Amenthe, the infernal world, the 
entrance to which lies.in the extreme west, on the farther 
side of the sea, where the sun goes down under the earth. 
It was in accordance with this supposition that Herod 
. Caused to be engraved on a magnificent monument, 
erected to his deceased wife, the line, ‘‘ Zeus, this bloom- 
ing woman sent beyond the ocean.” © At the entrance 
sits a wide-throated monster, over whose head is an 
inscription, “This is the devourer of many who go into 
Amenthe, the lacerator of the heart of him who comes 
with sins to the house of justice.” The soul next kneels 
before the forty-two assessors of Osiris, with deprecating 
asseverations and intercessions. It then comes unto the 
final trial in the terrible Hall of the two Truths, the 
approving and the condemning ; or the Hall of the double 
Justice, the rewarding and the punishing. Here the 
three divinities, Horus, Anubis, and Thoth, proceed to 
weigh the soul in the balance. In one scale an image of 
Thmei, the goddess of Truth, is placed; in the other, a 
heart-shaped vase, symbolizing the heart of the deceased 
with all the actions of his earthly life. Then happy is he, 


* Who, weighed ’gainst Truth, down dips the awful scale.” 


Thoth notes the result on a tablet, and the deceased 
advances with it to the foot of the throne, on which sits 
Osiris, lord of the dead, king of Amenthe. He pro- 
nounces the decisive sentence, and his assistants see that 
it is at once executed. ‘The condemned soul is either 
scourged back to the earth straightway, to live again in 
the form of a vile animal—as some of the emblems appear 
to denote ; or plunged into the tortures of a horrid hell of 
fire and devils below—as numerous engravings set forth ; 
or driven into the atmosphere to be vexed and tossed by 
tempests, violently whirled in blasts and clouds till its 
sins are expiated, and another probation granted through 
a renewed existence in human form. 

We have two accounts of the Egyptian divisions of the 


< 16 Barnage’s Hist. of the Jews, lib. ii, chap. 12, sect. 19. 
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universe. According to the first view, they conceived the 
creation to consist of three grand departments. | First 
came the earth, or zone of trial, where men live.on pro- 
bation. Next was the atmosphere, or zone of temporal 
punishment, where souls are afflicted for their sins. Pooh 
was the ruler of this girdle of storms, the overseer of souls 
in penance. Such a notion is found in some of the later . 
Greek philosophers, and in the writings of the Alexan- 
drian Jews, who undoubtedly drew it from the priestly 
science of Egypt. Every one will recollect how Paul 
speaks of “the prince of the powers of the air.” And 
Shakespeare makes the timid Claudio shrink from the 
verge of death with horror, lest his soul should, through 
ages, 
‘¢ Be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 


And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.” 


“ After their purgation in this region, all the souls lived 
again on earth by transmigration.” ‘The third realm was 
in the serene blue sky among the stars, the zone of bles- 
sedness, where the accepted dwell in immortal peace and 
joy. . Eusebius says, ‘The Egyptians represented the 
universe by two circles, one within the other, and a ser- 
pent with the head of a hawk twining his folds around 
them,” thus forming three spheres, earth, firmament, 
divinity. 

But the representation most frequent, vivid, ard impos- 
ing, is that.which pictures the creation simply as having 
the earth in the centre, and the sun with his attendants 
as circulating around it in the brightness of the superior, 
and the darkness of the infernal, firmament. Souls at 
death pass down through the west into Amenthe, and are 
tried. If condemned, they are either sent back to the 
earth, or confined in the nether space for punishment. 
If justified, they join the blissful company of the Sun- 
Gop, and rise with him through the east to journey along 
his celestial course. The upper hemisphere is divided 
into twelve equal parts, corresponding with the twelve: 
hours of the day. At the gate of each of these golden 


17 Liber Metempsychosis Veterum Aigyptiorum, edited and trans- 
lated into Latin from the funeral papyri, by H. Brugsch. 
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segments a sentinel god is stationed, to whom the newly- 
arriving soul must give its credentials to secure a passage. 
In like manner, the lower hemisphere is cut into the same 
number of gloomy sections, to correspond with the twelve 
hours of the night. Daily the chief divinity, in robes of 
light, traverses the beaming zones of the blessed, where 
they hunt and fish, or plough and sow, reap and gather, 
in the Fields of the Sun on the banks of the Heavenly 
Nile. Nightly, arrayed in deep black from head to foot, 
he traverses the dismal zones of the damned, where they 
ae appropriate retributions. Thus the future des- 
tiny of man was sublimely associated with the march of 
the sun through the upper and lower hemispheres.!® 
Astronomy was a part of the Egyptian’s theology. He 
regarded the stars not figuratively, but literally, as spirits 
and pure genii; the great planets as deities. The calen- 
dar was a religious chart, each month, week, day, hour, 
being the special charge and stand-point of a god.” 

There was much poetic beauty and ethical power in 
these doctrines and symbols. The necessity of virtue, 
the dread ordeals of the grave, the certainty of retribu- 
tion, the mystic circuits of transmigration, a glorious 
immortality, the paths of planets and gods and souls 
through creation—all were impressively enounced, dra- 
matically shown. 


“The Egyptian soul sailed o’er the skyey sea 
In ark of crystal, manned by beamy gods, 
e 


To drag the deeps of space and net the stars, 
Where, in their nebulous shoals, they shore the void, 
And through old night’s Typhonian blindness shine. 
Then, solarized, he pressed towards the sun, 

And, in the heavenly Hades, hall of God, 

Had final welcome of the firmament.” 


This solemn linking of the fate of man with the astro- 
nomic universe, this grand blending of the deepest of 
moral doctrines with the most august of a sciences, 
plainly betrays the brain and hand of that hereditary 
hierarchy whose wisdom was the wonder of the antique 


18 See L’Universe, Egypte Ancienne, par Champollion Figeac. pp. 
123—145. 


19 Agyptische Glaubenslehre von Dr. Ed. Roth. seiten 171, 174. 
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world. Osburn thinks the localization of Amenthe in the 
west may have arisen in this way. Some superstitious 
Egyptians, travelling westwards, at twilight, on the great 
marshes haunted by the strange gray-white ibis, saw 


troops of these silent, solemn, ghostlike birds, motionless 
or slow stalking, and conceived them to be souls waiting 
for the funeral rites to be paid, that they might sink with 
the setting sun to their destined abode.” 

That such a system of belief was too complex and 


fanciful to have been a popular development is evident. 


But that it was really held by the people there is no room 
to doubt. Parts of it were publicly enacted on festival 
days by multitudes numbering more than a hundred thou- 


sand together. Parts of it were dimly shadowed out in 


the secret recesses of temples, surrounded by the most 


astonishing accompaniments that unrivalled learning and 
skill and wealth and power could contrive. Its authority 
commanded the allegiance, its charm fascinated the imag- 
ination, of the people, Its force built the pyramids, and 


enshrined whole generations of Egypt's embalmed popu- 


lation in richly adorned sepulchres of everlasting rock. 
Its substance of esoteric knowledge and faith, in its form 
of exoteric imposture and exhibition, gave it vitality and 
endurance long. In the vortex of change and decay it 
sank at last. And now it is only after its secrets have 
been buried for more than thirty centuries that the ex- 
ploring genius of modern times has brought its hidden 
hieroglyphics to light, and taught us what were the doc- 
trines originally promulgated from the altar-lore of those 
priestly schools which once dotted the plains of the Delta, 
and studded the banks of eldest Nile, where now, dis- 
figured and gigantic, the solemn 


“‘ Old Sphynxes lift their countenances bland 
Athwart the river-sea and sea of sand.’’ 


And so the timeful course of fate swallows in its swil- 
ling maw successive empires of power and opinion. 
Forms. of civilization, fabrics of faith, are wrenched, 
sapped, crumbled, sunk. Dust blows, clouds drift, only 
silence and a desert are, where they rose and ruled. 


2 Monumental History of Egypt, vol. i. chap. 8. 
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Still one thing remains the same—the immutable reality 
of God, and the true ordinations of his will. Still one 
thing more remains the same—the fathomless desire of 
man for something higher and better than this world, 
and a haunting presentiment that it awaits him after 
death. W. Rs Ae | 


Art. IX. 


The Blind and their Limitations. - 


Beauties and Achievements of the Blind. By William Artman and 
L.:V. Hall. Dansville, N. Y: Published for the Authors. 1854 


Tue rapidity with which books are written in our time 
is truly astonishing. It would seem there prevailed among 


authors a literary mania, especially for one kind of writ- 
ing, which must ever be regarded as the most imperfect, 
we mean biography. It is true, as it has often been said, 
that the story of a man’s life—however humble that life 


may be—would be interesting and instructive, if once 


related. But as its most important features must consist 


in those subjective experiences peculiar to the individual 
himself, it follows that autobiography is the only kind to 
which we can look for a true and faithful history. If, 


as it is frequently asserted, the spirits of the departed can 
take note of what is going on in our world, some of them 
must, we are sure, be astonished at the enormous books 
written respecting the lives they lived here, which, from 
their elevated point of view, must seem meagre enough. 
The truth is, that the history of individual men, while it 
is the most difficult to write, is of all history the least 
important. Many biographies of our day seem to have 
been written for no other purpose than to gratify an 
intense egotism. Many a man of the smallest calibre has 
had written for him a voluminous history of talents and 


virtues of which he could never have been conscious, and 
of exploits which he could never have performed. Of all 


works of fiction, these certainly are the least profitable. 
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Fichte, the German philosopher, remarked to one who 
wished to write his biography, “If, after I am. gone, it 
shall be found that the life I -have lived is worthy of 
record, it will not fail to be writtens—if unworthy, it ought 
not to be.”” We recommend his example to those middle 
aged men and women who obtrude their own little history 
replete with nothing but platitudes and inanities upon the 
world. 

It is complained that authors write books for the same 
motives that they would under other circumstances 
engage in commerce ; that the love of money has greater 
influence than the desire of fame, or the benefit of man- 
kind. This complaint, however, often comes from those 
whose success or: failure has rendered it unnecessary or 
impossible for them to compete with others. We know 
of those who, a few years ago, were very actively en- 
gaged in the business of book-making, and in those infa- 
mous tricks by which the author, in conjunction with the 
publisher, contrive to make the public believe they have 
long stood in need of precisely the very book which ‘is 
forthcoming, but who, now having accomplished their 
object, or failed in the attempt, write with dignified con- 
tempt, or bitter acrimony, of those who are imitating their 
example. We can see no reason why the author, in com- 
mon with the merchant or the professional man, should 
not be influenced by pecuniary considerations, provided 
always, they do not form all or the principal motives by 
which he is actuated. It is but fair to presume, that, like 
all others, he is actuated by mixed motives, and not the 
least of which are his pecuniary necessities. "What we 
would complain of is, that authors engage in their work 
with far less ability and preparation than would be re- 
quired in any other profession; and that their books are, 
for the most part, deficient in originality and thought, and 
are, to a great extent, made up of the labors of others. 
It is surprising, in reading the ephemeral productions of 
the press, to observe how indebted their authors have 
been to those great works which have become the com- 
mon property of all. Thoughts which Plato and Cicero 
originated are served up, corrupted and diluted with the 
feeble emanations and common-places of their imitators. 

We know of but one cure of the evil of which we 
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speak,— it is that authors cease to write, and thus give 
the world a respite. It is possible that a quiet of several 
years would enable them to originate something worth 
attention. We recommend this coursé to the authors of 
our own country. It may be, by such a course, we should 
be prepared to remove the reproach cast upon us by 
other nations, that we have not yet commenced an Amer- 
ican literature. 

The work, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, is the production of two young blind 
men—graduates of the New York Institution for the 
Blind. To many readers, it possesses a claim independ- 
ent of its own peculiar merits. The fact that its authors 
labored under the disadvantages attendant upon blind- 
ness, commends it to our sympathies, and disarms criti+ 
cism. Aware of this, they have, in their introduction, 
earnestly requested that their misfortune should not in- 
fluence our estimate of their performance. "We appre+ 
hend that the general reader will find it difficult to comply 
with their request, especially as the real defects are the 
natural, and, perhaps, the inevitable, effects of the calam- 
ity of its authors. We hope, however, to be able to 
present our readers with a fair and concise analysis of 
its contents, believing that by so doing we shall best per+ 
form the duty of a reviewer. HR 

This book contains nearly four hundred pages, duode- 
cimo. It is made up of biographical essays, or rather 
sketches, (for none of them can be said to rise to the dig- 
nity of essays,) giving an account of distinguished blind 
persons—beginning with Homer, and ending with some 
of their own cotemporaries. Their design seems to be to 
prove that blindness imposes no insurmountable obstacle 
to the cultivation of the mind. To this simple proposition 
we do not object. Our authors, however, in their eager- 
ness, go a great deal farther. They not only maintain, 
that a blind man can obtain as thorough an education as 
those possessing sight, but they insist, he can turn it to as 
great practical advantage; that he is not: by his pri- 
vation excluded from any of the avocations of life, and 
that he can compete with others ‘in every trade and pros 
fession. To do this, they have displayed great industry 
in collecting and arranging the materials which compose 

-VOL. XIII. 13 
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their book. Besides the brief histories of eminent blind 
men, we have extracts from the works of those who have 
been distinguished as writers. Judging it as a whole, we 
cannot but think it is calculated to do a great service to 
the class to whom it particularly relates. We cannot, 
however, but regret that they did not pursue a different 
method in its arrangement. It seems to us their object 
would have been better accomplished by a single essay, 
than by a series of short papers. They might then have 
treated of the different questions which their subject sug- 
gests in their order, and have avoided the fault (perhaps 
unavoidable in their present design,) of repeating them- 
selves in speaking of different individuals. It is also to be 
regretted, that each author does not indicate his own arti- 
cle, so that the reader might distinguish him, and form a 
separate judgment of each. The senior author had the 
use of eyes till he reached his eighteenth year. In his 
companion, Mr. Hall, blindness was congenital. It is 
a matter of some importance, to determine whether the 
possession of the sight for several years conferred any 
advantage which could be available in this their joint 
labor. ‘To us, it seems evident that, having enjoyed sight, 
‘though only for a limited period, it must have given 
him a great advantage over his associate in arranging 
and expressing his thoughts and illustrating and alee 
ing ideas and facts. 

Before examining in detail the book before us, we must 
make a few more observations upon its main object. It 
must, we think, appear obvious, that the mind is indebted 
to the sense of sight more than to any one, or perhaps 
than any two, of the other senses for its knowledge of the 
material world; and that, consequently, its privation must 
tend to limit the activity and scope of the mental and 
moral faculties. A blind man certainly can reason and 
speculate upon ideas and facts, but his reflection must 
ever be limited, as compared with other men, because his 
observation is circumscribed. Hence he will be more 
successful in generalizing than in details, more at home 
on subjects of pure thought than with the facts relating to 
the material world. And the book before us furnishes 
abundant illustration of these observations. 

In attempting to prove that blindness in itself is no dis- 
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advantage, our authors have singularly enough furnished 
the most incontestable evidence, that of all misfortunes 
it is the greatest, except insanity, to which a human being 
ean be subjected. This will appear more evident as we 
proceed. 

The first article is devoted to Homer ; the second, to 
Milton; and the third, to Ossian. It is not easy to see 
why reference. should be made to any one of these. 
If the immortal author of the Iliad and Odyssey was 
blind, it could not have been until late in life. He, who 
could so accurately depict nature, describe men, and esti- 
mate character, must had the use of all his senses. 
Milton, we know, was not deprived of his sight till his 
forty-first year. His most sad and touching verses bewail 
his misforune. In the poems ascribed to Ossian frequent 
allusions are made to actions performed by the author, 
such as fighting in battle, which could not have been 
done by a blind man. Like Homer, Ossian was not 
bereft of sight until late in life. These examples, there- 
fore, prove nothing, and, least of all, what our authors 
would have them prove. 

Homer wrote the Iliad; Milton, the Paradise Lost ; 
and Ossian, the poems that bear his name,—not because 
of their blindness, but in spite of it. It is as impossible, 
for one who has never possessed sight, to write an epic 
poem, as it would be for one born deaf, to write an 
opera or an oratorio. 

Our authors’ criticisms upon the Iliad and Odyssey, 
as well as upon the writings of Milton and Ossian, 
are exceedingly superficial. ‘The first, they only know 
through an English translation, which is as much like 
the original as shadow is like substance, shade like light ; 
or, to use an illustration which our authors will better 
understand,—the Iliad of Pope resembles the Iliad of 
Homer as much as the street organ resembles the cathe- 
dral organ. 

. Succeeding the articles of which we have already 
spoken, there is one relating to Dr. Lucas, an English 
divine of the seventeenth century. This is followed by a 
short essay of T. Carolan, an Irish musician and lyrical 
poet, neither of whom was blind till considerably ad- 
vanced in years. The education which qualified one for 
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a divine, and the other for a musician and a poet, was 
obtained while in the possession of sight. And as wit- 
nesses, they do not therefore testify to any thing confirm- 
atory of the position assumed by our authors. Indeed, it 
seems that most of the instances they have cited are of 
the same kind. There are, however, some few persons 
to whom they have referred, who were either born blind, 
or became blind so early in life as not to know any of 
the advantages of sight. We will now refer to a few. 

As in another article, written some years ago, we ex- 
pressed our estimate of Sanderson, we shall not detain 
the reader with him. Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance cited in these pages, is that of Dr. Blacklock, a 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland, who flourished in 
the middle of the last century. He lost his sight in early 
life. He obtained a thorough education,—graduated at 
the university and the theological school. He did not 
long remain in the ministry ; but devoted his time mainly 
to teaching, and to literary pursuits. In the cultivation 
of poetry he seems to have been successful. Burke called 
him the prodigy of his age. Every one, however, who 
reads his poems must concur with the opinion of Cham- 
bers, who says, his poetry, though very pleasing, is desti- 
tute of power and originality. The best article from 
Blacklock’s pen is one in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
entitled ‘‘ Blindness.” Considering all the disadvantages 
under which Blacklock labored, he is the best illustration 
on record, of how much may be done by the blind for the 
cultivation of the mind. He shows, also, what our authors 
seem very reluctant to admit, that there are disadvan- 
tages attendant upon blindness that can never be over- 
come. 

It would occupy too much space to refer to every 
instance mentioned in this book. Most of them resemble 
those to which we have already referred. ‘To prove that 
the blind can study successfully natural history, Huber is 
adduced. That there can be tourists, is thought to be 
demonstrated in the case of Mr. Holman. But the im- 
portant remark we have made in relation to the others is 
applicable to these. They were qualified for the work 


. 1 See article “ Blacklock,” Encyclopedia of English Literature. 
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which has distinguished them, before being deprived of 
that sense, without which, it is not too much to assume, 
they would have failed. 

We come now to*the most interesting portion of the 
book, where its authors speak of their cotemporaries. 
One difficulty which they labor under is, that though the 
blind now enjoy greater advantages than at any former 
period, they have not succeeded in accomplishing so 
much. Blacklock and Sanderson have not been sur- 
passed. 

We have not yet furnished our readers with an extract, 
by which they may judge of the style, as well as the 
subject matter of the book before us. We propose, how- 
ever, now to atone for this omission. In most of the 
articles, the facts are given in the language of the books 
from which they are taken. The following extract, 
however, is original, and a fair sample of the general 
style. It is upon a work, with which most of our readers 
are familiar, entitled “* A Blind Man’s Offering.” 


‘“ Man’s nature, like veneering, may be warped to almost every 
condition of life. It may be Sl to angular circumstances, . or 
shaped to infirmities; it may be marred and chafed by care and 
want, and still present a surface susceptible of the highest polish. 
Misfortunes, which may seem at first almost insupportable, may 
grow in favor, like Crusoe’s pet spider, and at length come to be 
regarded as old and tried friends, if not positive blessings. Afflic- 
tions are but the seasonings of life’s dish, and, without them, would 
be tasteless and insipid. Without the ills of life, we should be illy 
prepared to enjoy its blessings. By opposites, alone, we judge 
of the nature of things. Contrast is the betrayer of every object in 
nature. Were it not for darkness, or absence of light, we should 
remain forever ignorant of the existence of light itself. Wrong is 
the only rule by which we can measure right action; and were there 
no pain there would be no pleasure. Sorrows are but ill-timed joys 
—wrong, right inverted—error, reason’s blunders—disappointment, 
only the broken links in life’s chain of pleasant association, and 
often, from the common ills of life, spring our choicest blessings. It 
is folly to pine at misfortune, while the world is full of time, and 
éffort is fruitful of success, The mind that is truly great, will rise 
above the petty annoyances of this world, and, though the visible 
universe be shrouded in midnight darkness, knowledge will enter, 
if only at the finger’s ends. True, thoughts, like plants, reach up 
for light, but it is the light of truth; and: he, who is blind to this 
light, is blind — (pp. 128, 129.) 
13 
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The great error, into which our authors seem to have 
fallen, is in claiming for the blind what from the nature 
of the case is impossible, while they fail to insist with 


sufficient firmness on what, in our opinion, should never 
be omitted in considering the blind, viz., that their efforts 


and attainments should be measured by the disadvan- 
tages with which they have to contend, and not com- 
pared with those of other men, who are free from any 
special calamity. Orin other words, if we compare the 
blind with their more fortunate fellows, without taking 


into consideration their blindness, we are compelled to 
admit their inferiority. Sight is a positive advantage. If 


those who have it fail to avail themselves of it, and allow 


those who have it not, to surpass them, this proves the 
negligence of the one, and not the superiority of the 
other. And yet our authors conclude, because some 


blind men have attained to excellence in literature and in 


some of the sciences, while many of those, with all the 
senses, have failed to do so, that blindness is, therefore, 
no disadvantage ; and those afflicted with it are on an 
equality with the rest of their fellow-men. 


Some blind persons have displayed considerable taste 
in poetry. The most remarkable instances mentioned in 
the work before us, are those of two young ladies, for 
many years inmates of the New York Institution for the 


Blind. Our authors devote a long article to each. Speak- 
ing of Miss Crosby, they say : 

*«*No one can read her poems and not be struck with the simple 
beauty and elegance of her style, the correctness of her imagery, 


and her gidd ae of fancy, as may be seen in the poem entitled, 
‘Visit ‘to a fis Star.” And more particularly is she happy in 


the choice of euphonic words, and in the construction of musical and 
well-rounded sentences, which is said to be a characteristic of the 
blind. In the preface of her first work, the writer of it observes : 


¢ That one, who, from the earliest period of infancy, has been de- 
prived of sight, and whose entire knowledge of external objects, 


from which to paint with imaginative pencil, has been derived from 
oral description, should be able thus faithfully to present scenes 
from -nature, and in colors so vivid and true, as to render the reader 


incredulous as to the originality of the productions, is a subject of 


surprise, as well as of admiration.’” (p. 169,) 


From her poems, we are furnished with several very 
beautiful extracts, from which we select the following as 
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a very fair sample of her excellence in versification, and 
all the other peculiarities, whether of excellences or de- 
fects, that distinguish the poetry of the blind. It is enti- 


tled a “ Visit to a Fixed Star,” and was suggested on 


attending a course of lectures delivered at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, by Professor Mitchell, the celebrated Ameri- 


can astronomer. 
“Twas night, and by a fountain side, 
I stood and mused alone ; 


Strange objects rose u my sight 
That were to me walneias ov 
Mysterious forms fantastic moved, 


With slow and measured tread, 


Like shadows floating in the air 
Or spectres from the dead. 


A goblet from that fountain filled, 
ow quickly did I drain! 
For those who taste its cooling draught 
May live the past again. 
Then suddenly a meteor glare 
Flashed from the midnight sky ; 


Twas gone,—and on immensity 
Was riveted mine eye. 


Borne upward by a power unseen, 
In air [ seemed to glide ; 


Onward—still onward—was my course, 
A spirit was my guide. 


We passed on never-tiring win 


Through boundless realms of space, 
Till lost amid those clustering stars 


That here we scarce can trace, 


Vast suns, with burning satellites, 
Burst on my wondering eyes ; 


Bewildered by their dazzling light, 
I gazed in mute surprise. 


«Tell me—celestial one,’ I said, 


‘If thou mayest be addressed,— 
Are not the brilliant orbs I see 


The dwellings of the blest ? 
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‘Can we the utmost limits search ? 
The heights of space attain ?’ 
‘ When was eternity,’ he cried, 


‘ And Heaven shall cease to reign.’ 


He spoke, then pointed to a star, 
That far beyond us lay ; 

And swifter than on lightning’s wing 
We thither bent our way. 


Tn robes of passing loveliness 


Was nature there arrayed, 
The air was fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never fade. 


‘Spirit,’ I asked, ‘can aught of grief 
These regions fair molest ? 

My pinions gladly would I fold 
In this bright land to rest.’ 


‘ Mortal,’ he answered, ‘ thou must pass 
The portals of the dead ; 
For sacred are these verdant fields 
Where only spirits tread.’ 
He ceased ; then waved me back to earth ; 
I saw, I heard no more; 
I woke as from a pleasing dream ; 
The mystic spell was o’er.” (p. 176, 177.) 


When we have said that these lines are pleasing, 
euphonious,'and that they indicate that the author has 
attained to great perfection in versification, we have said 


all. They are deficient in the two essentials of good 


poetry—power and originality. As would naturally be 
supposed, the figures are all just such as one would be 
likely to use, whose knowledge of external nature is 


mainly derived from others. ‘They are such as have, by 
frequent use, become trite. The flowers and the stars 


are spoken of just as they might have been in a prose 
essay. And it is difficult to conceive how it could be 
otherwise. 


The true poet combines familiar objects which his eye 
perceives, in such a manner as to form new and original 
conceptions, which the mind acknowledges beautiful the 
moment they are presented, but which few have the 
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gift to create. The eye is as essential to a descriptive 
poet, as the ear to a musician. "Wayland has defined 
imagination to be, that power by which we form concep- 


tions from ideas already existing in the mind. It is 
obvious, however, that the ideas themselves must have 


chiefly been obtained by sensation. ‘Now, of all our 
senses, sight is the avenue through which we obtain the 
most of our knowledge of the external world. It is clear, 


therefore, that one wanting in this important sense can 


never be very successful in tracing between his thoughts 
and the objects in the external world, real or supposed 
resemblances. 

There is another form of the imagination of which we 
have not yet spoken, and which is possessed by the blind 


in a much greater degree,—we mean, philosophical imag- 
ination. ‘This form of the faculty is more nearly allied to 
intellect than the other. It deals more with subjective, 


and less with objective facts. Its office is to deduce 


from truths already known, those that are as yet unknown. 
It is manifested quite as much in prose writings as in 
poetry, and is more essential to the philosopher than to 
the artist. 

There are several kinds of poetry, some of which can 
more easily be cultivated by the blind than others. We 


may here quote a passage by a writer of our own time, 
as eminent a critic as a poet: “Imagination, teeming 
with action and character, makes the greatest - poets; 
feeling and thought, the next; fancy, (by itself,) the 
next; wit, the last.” ? 

The blind belong properly to the second class of poets. 


They will achieve the most, when they attempt nothing 
more. than to describe their innate feeliags and thoughts. 
Any attempt to delineate character, or describe action, 
or portray nature, (we mean, of course, external nature,) 
must inevitably fail. 

We had intended to present to the reader specimens of 
the composition of Miss Bullock, and Miss Francis Brown, 
both of whom were always blind, and whose composi- 
tions evidence considerable culture and great perfection 
in the art of versification. But the length of the article 


2 Leigh Hunt, “Imagination and Fancy.” p. 44. 
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has prevented us. We can only refer the reader to the 


book itself. 


We have a few words to say of the section devoted to 
the learned professions. Here, as elsewhere, our authors 
are extravagant in the claims they set up for the blind. 
They refer briefly to Diodotus, the preceptor of Cicero, 
and also to Aufidius, who “was famous in his time for 


attainments in philosophy, geometry, and knowledge of 
general literature;”? and Didymus, “ who flourished in 
the fourth century, and distinguished himself as a theolo- 
gian and at the school Alexandria in every department 
of science.” These certainly are illustrious examples ; 
and we are happy to concur for once, with our authors, 
in the belief, that in the pursuit of many of the sciences, 
as well as in many departments of literature, there are no 
obstacles which a blind man may not, all other things 
being equal, be successful in overcoming. We must, 
however, dissent from their opinion, that the German, 
James Shegkins, ‘ who lived in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century,” was wise in refusing to have his eyes 
couched, though assured that his sight could be restored. 
We do not believe the story ; if we did, we should write 
him down a fool rather than a philosopher. 

Our authors seem fully persuaded that the blind can 
distinguish themselves as clergymen, lawyers, and physi- 
cians. Their opening remarks upon this branch of their 
subject, are so perfectly characteristic, that we quote 
what they say in relation to clergymen: ‘ Davidson, not- 
withstanding his fine talents and thorough preparation, 
could not obtain clerical credentials; and Blacklock was 
driven from his charge by popular prejudice, after a 
regular installment. Yet, with all these discouragements, 
love to God, and an ardent desire to see humanity rescued 
from the thraldom of sin and misery, have constrained 
many of our order to become able and efficient laborers 
in Christ’s moral vineyard.”’ This is not the last instance, 
in which order is used in this book synonymous with 
class. Now the simple truth is, that the blind cannot fill 
the pulpit as they might if they had eyes. At the same 
time, we cheerfully admit, there have been some blind 
men who have succeeded as clergymen, while many a 
man, with his eyes wide open, has failed. The same 
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remark is applicable, with more or less force, to all the 
other professions. In every age, there have been instan- 


ces of individuals who, without the aid of sight, have 
made great attainments in literature and the sciences, in 
the professions, and in the mechanic arts. Their history 
shows, not, certainly, that their misfortune was an advan- 
tage, but, on the contrary, it is fair to presume, but for 
it they would have been far more illustrious. To make 
what we mean more clear, take the most striking example 
which history furnishes. Sanderson was deprived of 
sight very early in life. He succeeded, however, by the 
assistance of his father and a few friends, in qualifying 
himself for a teacher of mathematics and the Newtonian 
philosophy. He filled with honor the Chair of Mathe- 
matics in Cambridge University, England. There can 
be no doubt that, in teaching others, he labored under 
great difficulties. He could not, for instance, use the 
diagrams he had invented for his own use with the same 
facility and rapidity with which they might have been 
drawn upon the black-board. We may wonder, as we 
read the life of this extraordinary blind man, but we are 
also compelled to admit, that we wonder simply because 
he was a blind man. Had he possessed sight, he would 
have accomplished much more for science ; and, instead 
of writing a work on algebra, and another on flexions, 
(both of which have become obsolete,) he might have 
written a Principia, and instead of being a protege, he 
might have been a compeer of the illustrious Newton. 
We have extended this article to a greater length than 
was at first intended. And yet we have not referred to 
all the topics treated in the book before us. We have, 
however, briefly touched upon many of its salient points. 
We regard the defect to which we have alluded as the 
most serious, but by no means the only one. Errors of 
style there are, which even a superficial criticism would 
not fail to point out. Our authors seem to have written 
in too great haste ; and not to have sufficiently considered 
their object, nor manifested proper care in the selection 
of their materials. The effect of their book will depend 
very much tpon the character of their readers. No 
reflecting mind can fail to perceive that the leading idea 
of the book is impossible ; for no man capable of rea- 
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soning can ever be persuaded that the senses are not all 
of them of the utmost importance; and that he could 
easier part with any two of them, than relinquish sight. 
The general reader, however, will be interested with the 
many curious facts and pointed observations which are 
scattered through its pages. Regarded as a whole, we 
confess we are disappointed. Though our saith in the 
capacity of the blind is not equal to that of our authors, 
we can yet conceive it is quite within the bounds of 
probability for one blind man to write a much better 
book than this can claim to be. We cannot close, with- 
out remarking upon an opinion which our authors have 
several times expressed, (which seems to have prompted 
their present undertaking,) that there exists among seeing 
persons a prejudice against the blind. Surely, nothing 
can be more erroneous. At no time have mankind failed 
to accord admiration to extraordinary talent, especiall 
when it has exhibited itself under disadvantages. Wit 
regard to the blind, so far as we have been able to ob- 
serve, the tendency is rather to overrate than underrate 
their capacity. 

Finally, the common opinion respecting blindness is 
the true one,—of all calamities to which a human being 
can be subjected, it is the most appalling. No matter 
whether we view it as a mere physical disability, or regard 
it in relation to its effects upon the moral and intellectual 
development. He who is its victim, be his talents and 
attainments what they may, will ever have to be largely 
a pensioner upon the sympathy of his more fortunate 
fellows. Nature is man’s great instructor. It is through 
the eye alone that he can have any adequate conception 
of her ever beautiful and ever varying aspects. If that 
avenue be closed, he must glean his notions slowly and 
imperfectly from those around him. ‘Wisdom, therefore, 
would seem to dictate that, instead of assuming a lofty 
position which circumstances render impossible for him 
to maintain, he should acknowledge with becoming mod- 
esty and resignation his infirmity, in that only way which 
Providence has ordained for him—reliance upon the 
sympathy and assistance of those blessed with sight. 

A condition, which is too often the concomitant of 
blindness, may have influenced our authors in the prepa- 
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ration of this book. For their sake, we hope that it will 
be widely circulated. And, though dissenting from many 
of their opinions, we can cordially recommend it to the 
general reader. Yet having been candid from the first, 
we will be so to the end. We can assure our authors, 
that though their work may find its way to many a centre 
table and many a library, it will succeed in securing but 
a very humble position among the limited contributions 
of the blind to the literature of the world. B. B. B. 


Art. X. 
The Relationship of Man to the Earth. 


The World a Workshop ; or, the Physical Relationship of Man to 
me Earth. By Thomas Ewbank. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Tuas work is placed at the head of this article, not with 
the intention of reviewing its contents, but for the purpose 
of acknowledging the source whence some of the lan- 
guage and opinions made use of in the development of 
the first part of our subject, are derived. The work 
itself considers only the physical relationship of man to 
the earth. The arguments in support of its theory we 
consider sound. And if to the physical facts thus de- 
rived, we may add such as pertain to the intellectual and 
spiritual relationship of man to the earth, the argument, 
in proof of the position that we dwell in an early age of 
the globe, will, we think, be convincing and irrefragable. 
Acknowledging our indebtedness to the above-named 
work for the scientific portion of the argument, we pro- 
ceed to consider the subject which we have now indi- 
cated. 

When the process of creation was so far advanced as 
to render the earth fit for human habitation, and man, in 
the freshness of life, first opened his eyes to the works 

VOL. XIII. 14 
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and wonders of Infinite skill and power, how great must 
have been his astonishment on hearing the voice of his 
Creator giving him the earth to subdue, and on which to 
establish dominion! And if surprised with the gift of the 
earth, he must have felt a no less degree of wonder in view 
of the amount of toil imposed in the command, to subdue 
and have dominion over it. Notiwithstanding the vast- 
ness of his inheritance, he must enter upon its possession 
in the capacity of a laborer, and earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. His position was no sinecure. He 
must subdue the earth, and make good his dominion. 
The work before him must have appalled a finite being, 
had not the image of the ever-living and ever-working 
God been fresh upon his soul, giving him faith and hope. 
The earth was in a crude state; its surface was rough 
and craggy; its forests dense and unbroken ; and all its 
minerals concealed. The beasts were untamed,—un- 
broken to the use of man; and he must secure dominion 
over them, or become their prey. 

Thus it is evident that the Creator intended for the 
human race a long life upon the earth. Man was to 
occupy and improve his heritage until it was conquered 
in every particular, and his dominion acknowledged— 
till the earth yielded to his strength, and the elements 
submitted to his control. 

Nature had done little else than furnish the raw mate- 
tials. It had not even furnished implements and weapons 
for the workman. It had simply set him in the midst of 
& store-house of seemingly confused materials, with noth- 
ing but his untutored brain and unskilled hands. He 
was not limited as to time, but must go about his work 
with cheerfulness and diligence. He will never be re- 
lieved from toil until the original contract to subdue the 
earth is fulfilled. The task imposed was gigantic, involv- 
ing the attainment of a victory not only over the seen, 
but the unseen elements of nature. God furnishes the 
materials, the human ability, and the time requisite. 
Individual man has only to work on, hopeful of the 
future. No single generation can hope to do it all; but 
the generations shall continue until the work is crowned 
with complete success. 

An examination into the full extent and meaning of the 
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employment and destiny of man on earth, is calculated to 
throw some light upon the question of the duration of 
mundane existence.. Various conjectures among reli- 
gious and scientific men have been formed concerning 
the probable duration of the globe. Many are impressed 
with the idea that it has about run its career—that decay 
and exhaustion have seized upon its vitals, and, conse- 
quently, that its complete destruction is near. They do 
not stop to inquire whether man has completed his task, 
but conclude from ‘the signs of the times” and their 
own superstitious fancies, that the globe will soon be 
destroyed, and a new heavens and a new earth take its 
place. It is the theological belief of a large portion of 
the Christian world, that the end of all sublunary things 
is not far distant. This opinion is not confined to the 
ignorant and fanatical, but numbers among its supporters 
many intelligent and scientific men. Professor Hitchcock, 
in one of his lectures on the Religion of Geology, dis- 
cusses the practicability of the idea; and attempts to 
show, upon geological principles, that the earth has within 
itself all the necessary elements of, and is liable to, just 
such a destruction as the popular theology forebodes. One . 
sees the agent of destruction in the interior fires of the 
globe, while another finds an external agent of equal de- 
structive power in the constituents of the atmosphere. 
Dr. Dick, from the analogy of burning stars, argues the 
possibility of a like disaster awaiting our own planet. 
Bringing to his aid the science of chemistry, he remarks: 
‘‘ How this appendage to our world may be dissolved or 
pass away with a mighty noise, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive, now that we have become acquainted with the 
nature and energies of its constituent parts. One essen- 
tial part of the atmosphere contains the principle of 
flame; and if this principle were not counteracted by its 
connection with another ingredient, or were it let loose to 
exert its energies without control, instantly one immense 
flame would envelope the terraqueous globe, which would 
set on fire the foundations of the mountains,—wrap the 
ocean in a blaze, and dissolve, not only coals, wood and 
other combustibles, but the hardest substances in nature.” 
According to this writer’s view, our globe hangs on the 
slender thread of the union of oxygen and hydrogen. 
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Let these be separated, as by the Almighty they might 
easily be, and the lighting of a match would be sufficient 
to kindle a conflagration, amidst which the elements 
would melt with fervent heat. 

Poets have taken up the terrific theme. One says: 


‘‘ How great, how firm, how sacred all appears! 
How worthy an immortal round of years! 
Yet all must drop, as autumn’s sickliest grain, 
And earth and firmament be sought in vain.” ! 


No one doubts the power of God to destroy the world, 
but the notion, that such a destruction will therefore soon 
take place, is simply absurd. Further, we think it can 
be shown, that such a notion is contradictory to the des- 
tiny marked out for man, in the command to subdue and 
conquer the earth. As this planet was evidently made for 
man as the theatre of his labors, trials, improvement and 
victory, we have reason to believe that time will be 
granted to “ finish the work given him to do.” Will the 
race be cut off in the morning of its labors, before the 
task is scarcely begun, and the promise of God, given 
when he created male and female, made thereby null and 
void ? 

Our present endeavor, therefore, is to show from 
science, and from the constitution and history of man, that 
we live in an early time; that the earth is not approach- 
ing decay and exhaustion, but that its resources are good 
for yet countless centuries. Man is to continue a denizen 
of the earth until he has subdued it physically, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually. He is to become the master of 
its resources, the possessor of all its wealth, and is to rise 
to the very highest scale of possible success, in develop- 
ing the resources of matter, and in attaining a knowledge 
of its laws and forces. The earth opens a vast field of 
labor and exertion. The “ world is a workshop,”’ stocked 
by the Almighty; man is the workman, “a manipulator 
of matter,’ and he will never be discharged until he has 
worked over and appropriated the entire mass of mate- 
rials. This is his task, as implied in the command to 
subdue the earth, and establish thereon a dominion. 

_ First, then, we are to inquire how far he has succeeded 


1 From Dick’s Future State. 
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in establishing his dominion over the world of matter. 
The most superficial survey of human achievement con- 
vinees us that so far from having nearly completed his 
work, man has but fairly begun. To subdue the earth 
was not only a command, but a necessity. His physical 
relationship forced him to wage conflict with the king- 
doms of nature. He could not live a day without com- 
mencing his work in that line of progress destined to end 
in victory. His wants compel him to action. In order 
to live, he must bring the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
kingdoms into subordination. To supply his immediate 
necessities, he attacks the earth and lays its soil under 
contribution. . For his personal safety he makes war upon, 
and carries death into, the ranks of the animal kingdom. 
To give him weapons and utensils suited to his belligerent 
attitude, he invades the territories of the mineral world. 
He has thus made a beginning of the toil and battle des- 
tined to fill the world with enterprise, covering the land 
with the monuments of art and useful industry. 

But with all the long years of the past, he has not yet 
subdued the surface of the earth. Much of the vegetable 
kingdom is unknown and undeveloped. Every thing in 
this kingdom was made for use. Yet instead of knowing 
the qualities and uses of every plant, tree, shrub and 
flower, we have not even a catalogue of the species that 
exist. There are many plants never yet examined by the 
eye of science. Botany is but a recent study—is just in 
its infancy, and new contributions of knowledge are con- 
tinually pouring in upon it. In many regions, the pri- 
meval forests have never been disturbed. The earth is 
not all explored, and hence no conjecture can be formed 
of its unknown productions. The physical geography of 
the globe is not completed. Some staple articles of food 
are of recent discovery. New esculents and edibles are 
continually coming into use. Doubtless there are in store 
many new fruits and vegetables yet to be used for human 
sustenance. 

Then, again, how imperfect is the science of agricul- 
ture! How limited are the means of testing the productive- 
ness of the soil! Agriculture has as yet hardly emerged 


into a science or systematic pursuit. For six thousand 
years men by mere chance, in a hap-hazard way, have 
14* 
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got their living from the soil. They have never put its 
fertility to the test. ‘They have scratched over its lighter 


portions, but have never attacked its rich vital parts, and 
Jaid its deep and exhaustless loams and rich alluvials 


open to the sunlight, and drawn golden harvests there- 
from. The full surface of the earth will not be subdued 
until its producing power is fully developed—until every 
acre, not otherwise appropriated, is ploughed and planted, 
and made to give its annual tribute.. Has this been done ? 
In fact, scarcely half the arable land of the globe is yet 
occupied. Countless acres of desert, bog and marsh, are 
awaiting the touch that shall transform them into green 
and fertile fields. Men have but just begun to take ad- 
vantage of nature, and to systematize their labors. Agri- 
culture, hitherto the peculiar sphere of the serf and the 
slave, is taking rank among the honorable occupations., 
Other sciences are lending it power and dignity. Chem- 
istry, no longer a useless mystery, is lending its disclosures 
to the husbandman. Labor-saving implements are coming 
to his rescue ; and the promise now is, that in the course 
of ages something will be done towards subduing the soil. 
And when subdued it is not exhausted. It will then 
simply be in the best condition to sustain human life—by 
no means in a condition to demand its destruction. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are both self-renewing in 
their natures; and under the self-sustaining guidance of 
the human intellect, are inexhaustible and of indefinite 
continuance. ‘ Tilling the soil and subjugating animals is 
only half complying with the prime stipulation in the 
great charter. It implies,—have dominion over inert 
matter, over rocks, stones, wood, metals and minerals, 
—over all liquid, fluid and solid bodies ; overcome their 
inertia, and put every form, quality, and condition of 
them, under contribution. The mineral kingdom was to 
be a special arena of man’s exploits; in it he was to find 
materials for his mechanism and forces to propel them.” ? 

In this kingdom, man finds not only the greatest obsta- 
cles to overcome, but the grandest opportunity for the 
culture of his faculties and the display of his genius. 
As a physical being, his greatest blessings were to be 


2 Ewbank. 
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found in the bowels of the earth. He must search them 
out and bring them to use, as his necessities required. 
The whole substance of the earth, ‘its ribs of rock and 


veins of iron,” all its layers and strata are useful material 


for the workshop of man—all designed to contribute to 
his happiness and progress. There are no waste mate- 
rials in the mechanism of nature. The whole substance 
of the globe, its solid foundations, its rocks, metals 
and minerals—all its component parts, are to pass through 
human hands. ‘“ All matter was destined to pass through 
human hands, preposterous as the thought may seem. 
God has made coal and ores for man to use, not to con- 
ceal them uselessly.”’ * 

Here we have the magnitude of the human task pre- 
sented ; and we need not remark that scarcely a percep- 
tible beginning has been made towards accomplishing it. 
A few of the most available useful minerals and ores, 
those nearest the surface, have been discovered and 
pressed into service; but the amount used, compared 
with what remains unknown and undisturbed, is as a 
grain of sand compared with a mountain. New and val- 
uable mines of iron, lead, copper, platina, silver and gold, 
are being discovered every year. Scarcely a spot on the 
surface can be bored without disclosing some rich sub- 
stance that may be used in the arts and sciences, and be 
made to contribute something to the impetus of civiliza- 
tion. Gold and silver mines, of apparently inexhaustible 
riches, are of recent discovery. Granite, iron, and coal, 
so indispensable to the advance of civilization, are exhaust- 
less in quantity. For what but human use are they dis- 
persed, some one or other of them, under every square 
mile of the earth’s surface? The earth is made up of 
these useful products, not to lie hidden and unknown, 
but to employ human faculties, and advance human 
interests. And notwithstanding the vast quantities of 
these substances annually consumed, the millions of tons 
of coal, iron, lead, copper, and the countless sums of 
gold and silver brought into use, no diminution is felt, 
and the idea of ultimate scarcity can hardly be enter- 
tained—especially, when it is considered that the earth is 


3 Ewbank. 
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a manufactory, constantly renewing and reproducing 
these very materials. The essentials of matter are not 
destroyed by a change of form. Not a particle of the 
earth’s substance is lost by passing through the furnaces 
and workshops of man. In the utter change of form, 
gases are liberated and pass away to form new combi- 
nations, and repeat their usefulness. As the liquids of 
the earth are continually passing through the chemistry 
of the skies, without diminution of substance, so do its 
solids pass through the changes allotted them without 
exhaustion. The idea of a deficiency might be enter- 
tained, however, “especially in view of a prolonged 
future, when the planet will in all probability be occupied 
by a dense working population, the arts and sciences 
“universally extended, and inorganic motive agents abound- 
ing beyond our present conception,—were it not for the 
continual recomposition of decomposed bodies, a prin- 
ciple that prevents the establishment from being closed 
for want of fresh stock to work up. ‘To recover and 
maintain its virtue, the material must descend into the 
alembic again, where the heat of the central furnace not 
only prepares and replenishes materials, but pushes them 
up within the reach of man.’ 

In the article of coal, considering the great and in- 
creasing demand for it, some writers and economists have 
predicted exhaustion in the course of a few centuries. 
Should this most essential article in the arts give out, the 
whole system of material progress must stop. Great 
demands are made upon this mineral, but the Creator 
has proportioned the supply to the demand. The under 
surface of the earth is lined with it. The millions of 
tons “annually lifted from the mines already opened, fur- 
nish only specimens of what remains. England and the 
United States, where this article is most used -at present, 
are underlayed by a stratum of coal. The beds already 
opened are immense, to say nothing of the existence of. 
others equally extensive, but not yet worked. It is com 
puted that England has coal enough to last her many 
thousand years; and in a single State of our own country 
there are forty thousand square miles of it. ‘A first 


4 Ewbank, Pp. 59. 
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element of progress for all time, it is preposterous to 
suppose the supplies of coal can ever be exhausted or 
become scarce. The idea is almost blasphemous. It 
is a reflection on the Proprietor of the earth.” .... 
‘‘The earth is a magazine of fuel and of materials to 
be heated. As long as it remains a factory, coal must be 
provided, and will be. ‘There is reason to believe that 
the formation of this substance is now going on in the 
depths of our oceans, preparing a supply for workmen 
under new configurations of the surface. The physical 
aspects and condition of the earth are continually chang- 
ing. But change implies not decay. As the earth’s forms 
and products vary, so will human arts. Perpetual vigor 
circulates ‘through all matter, and the earth, we may pre- 
sume, has within itself the elements of lasting duration. 
Therein lies the difference between God’s mechanism and 
ours.” ® 

Enough has been said, doubtless, to show that so far 
as materials are concerned, their abundance and fitness 
for the wants of man, there are no indications of exhaus- 
tion and decay. Every thing relating to human mech- 
anism, and its connection with the mineral kingdom, 
indicates that we dwell in the infancy of our planet. In 
this department, man has scarcely begun the work of 
subduing the earth. Untold centuries will be required 
for the fulfilment of the command given him when first 
he saw the light. 

But it may be objected that this testimony, derived 
from the analysis of organic and inorganic matter, is 
only of a negative character, and is no conclusive proof 
that the world must continue for an. indefinite period. 
The argument. is not designed to show the impossibility 
of its destruction, but simply to prove that in itself it pre- 
sents no indications or probabilities of such an event, but 
the reverse. So.far as the language of the Creator can 
be: interpreted through his works, he seems to declare 
that, “‘he laid the foundations of the earth, that it shall 
not be removed forever.” ‘To quote once more the author 
whose ‘work heads: this article: ‘* The wonderful pro- 
cesses through which this factory has passed, to make it 


5 Ewbank, pp. 73, 74. 
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what it is, and the time required for them, indicate its 
duration. It has cost too much for a temporary workshop 
or shed,—the Divine mechanician raises none such, 
too much would be destroyed before its elaborated trea- 
sures are worked up or its resources half understood. 
No engineer erects a costly structure, furnishes it with 
expensive machinery, and ere it be put in successful 
operation tears it ruthlessly down; much less can it be 
supposed that the Builder of this splendid one will act in 
like manner. For countless ages it has been in the pos- 
session of the lower tribes, whose presence and labors 
were necessary to prepare it for man. Surely the period 
it is to be under the control of him for whom it was 
chiefly made, cannot be less. The period of occupancy 
will be proportioned to that of preparation, and as one 
has been, so will the other be, diuturnal.” ® 

People who, imagining that “ the signs of the times” indi- 
eate the near destruction of the earth, prognosticate that 
a new and better one will be built up from the dissolved 
elements of the present, should consider the process of 
the Divine action. The laws by which the earth has been 
brought to its present configuration are slow in their 
@peration. According to the testimony of geology, the 
formation of the globe was a gradual work. It required 
millions of years to fit it for the habitation of the highest 
order of beings. Its pre-Adamite history, written upon 
its strata, extends back almost beyond human computa- 
tion. The historic period is but a fraction of time com- 
pared with its previous age. This fact would seem to 
imply that the mechanism of the universe, so long in 
perfecting, would be permitted to run for a corresponding 
period, and not be destroyed ere it had got fairly under 
way. Certainly all analogies and reasonable probabili- 
ties, so far as their evidence may be relied upon, go to 
prove that before the earth will be destroyed, man will 
have time to conquer and subdue all physical obstacles, 
and establish his dominion over the various kingdoms of 
nature. | 

Man, though last in the order of creation, is destined 
to be first in power and greatness. This brings us to 


6 Ewhbank, p. 119. 
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consider, in the second place, the claims of his intellec« 
tual nature. He was designed in the economy of God 
to be something more than a mere working animal, coms 
bating and subduing physical nature by the law of might. 
His relation to the material world not only indicates the 
worker, but also the thinker. Thought must direct his 
work ; and the greater his intelligence, the more speedy 
and effective his labor. Without thought, physical ener- 
gies are in a great measure wasted. Thought teaches 
nature to bear her own burdens and do the work of man, 
Tt harnesses the elements to the car of utility, and multi- 
plies human forces a thousand fold. Hence an intellec- 
tual victory over ignorance must precede the subjugation 
of the earth, and place in the hands of man the sceptre, 
and on his brow the crown of true dominion. Mind, 
supreme intelligence, is manifested in all the divine 
labors, and intelligence must appropriate and direct the 
results of those labors. Before the destiny of man on 
earth is fulfilled, he must conquer the world of ignorance, 
and fill it with the light of truth and knowledge. He 
must become acquainted with the laws, forces and secrets 
of nature—must perfect himself in the arts and sciences, 
and be familiar with every necessary and useful branch 
of information. He must prove himself the intellectual 
master of the world; and be so thoroughly and univer- 
sally educated that all his labors shall be guided by 
sound and correct principles; thus preventing all waste 
of time and capital in blind adventure and uncertain 
experiment. 

Such is the result to which the race must look forward, 
and which must be attained before the world will be sub- 
dued intellectually. And it is needless to assert, that no 
approximation to this has as yet been obtained. We 
would not depreciate the present amount of learning. 
Much has already been gained. The triumphs of mind 
over matter have not been unjustly eulogized. There is 
reason to be proud of the intellectual glory of the age. 
Knowledge has made rapid strides in the past century ; 
and many new sciences and truths have appeared, to throw 
light upon the world. Many physical forces, some of the 
utmost importance, have been subdued and pressed into 
the service of man. Great inventions and marked improve- 
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ments have appeared. All this is apparent to the most 
superficial observer. But to presume that the realm of 
knowledge is nearly exhausted, and that the sources of 
originality have all been explored, is indeed foolish. The 
mind of deep insight can discern new truth in every direc- 
tion. No mind is broad and comprehensive enough to 
grasp and interpret the known results of science, much 
less to give form and language to all the teachings of 
nature. Cuvier and Humboldt have read to us many 
lessons of the physical universe ; yet their vast researches 
are destined to be eclipsed by even nobler and wider- 
seeing intellects. The genius that can hold this globe in 
his mind has never been born. ‘‘ No subject can be named 
which is not-inexhaustible to the spirit of man. Whether 
he looks at nature through the microscope or the telescope, 
he sees wonders disclosed on either side, which extend 
into. infinity—the infinitely great or the infinitely littl— 
and can set no limits to the approximate perfection with 
which he may study them. It is the same also with lan- 
guages, and with any branch of moral or metaphysical 
science.”’ * 

The unknown is greater than the known; and those in 
the advance, like Newton at the height of his intellectual 
sweep, his eye piercing the depths of space, and his mind 
weighing and balancing worlds, do not feel that they 
have measured the infinitude of truth, but rather feel 
humbled by their own littleness, as they gaze upon the 
great and unexplored realm of knowledge before them. 
New sciences, arts and inventions, new discoveries in 
almost every branch of learning, are of daily occurrence ; 
and yet the chances of originality are in no degree dimin- 
ished. In no department can perfection of knowledge be 
claimed. Astronomy, almost the oldest science, has made 
more advances and additions within fifty years, than for 
five thousand previous. Mathematics, although of ancient 
date, has by no means completed its conquests. Geology, 
ethnology, chemistry, electricity and natural history, are 
yet in their infancy; and the known truths and principles 
on which they are founded are but the data by which 
new acquisitions are to be made. Ethics and metaphysics 


7 Edinburgh Review, 1849. 
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rest, as yet, upon no sure and immutable foundation. It 
is only but yesterday, that civilized nations have taken 
in hand the encouragement of literature. Popular educa- 
tion is a recent idea, and is confined, as yet, to a very 
small part of the world. The great mass of the people 
are still the slaves of ignorance. Mental darkness and 
imbecility like a cloud overshadow the greater part of 
mankind. In but few lands are even the simplest rudi- 
ments of knowledge generally understood. The friends 
of education have a vast amount of labor before them 
ere the earth is redeemed from the curse of ignorance. 
Even in the most favored places, where institutions of 
learning are numerous and efficient, the great mass of 
intellect is but imperfectly developed ; and but few appre- 
ciate the worth and importance of mental culture. 

Considering the past, and the great amount to be done, 
before even our imperfect ideal can be reached, it argues 
that the future must extend to innumerable ages. Man 
moves slowly in his upward career. The law of human 
progress, like that of physical development, is slow in its 
advances. The Almighty will not be limited by time. 
He can afford to wait for the growth of man as long as 
he has waited for the void and formless earth to assume 
its present state of advancement. The earth will roll 
on in its accustomed rounds until it is subdued and 
brought to that state of perfection at first contemplated 
by its Maker. 

But one thought more will claim our present attention ; 
and that concerns the spiritual advancement of man. He 
will not have perfect dominion on earth until his sins are 
subdued and all his spiritual fetters broken. Before God 
will bring to a close this sphere of human life and activity, 
we have a right to expect the fulfilment of his promises. 
He designed this earth to witness the outpourings of his. 
grace, that man should be redeemed from sin, and his 
soul be enlightened, and his spiritual happiness secured. 
He did not ordain that this world should always be filled 
with wickedness and sorrow, but purposed that its morally 
worse places should bud and blossom as the rose; that 
intellectual and moral beauty. should appear, and the 
inner life of man become harmonized with the order and 
melody of outward nature. ‘The kingdom of Christ must 

VOL. XIII. 15 
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be perfected. The end will not come “until he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.” The shout of spiritual vic- 
tory must ascend to heaven, and its echoes resound 
throughout the earth, before the voice of the angel shall 
be heard crying, ‘‘ Thrust in thy sickle and reap, for the 
harvest of the earth is ripe.” Moral evil must be sub- 
dued, sin be finished, the wrongs, oppressions, iniqui- 
ties, crimes, falsehoods, depraved appetites of men, must 
be conquered, and the “ gospel preached to all nations,” 
before the “ last days” shall appear. 

The human soul has a great work to do before its 
emancipation is complete. The earth is yet to be the 
battle-field of opposing moral elements. The “ conflict of 
ages”’ is by no means settled. Goodness and evil, truth 
and error, must meet and contend in many hard-fought 
battles, before all spiritual enemies are conquered. ‘ The 
earth must be filled with the knowledge of the Lord,” 
and all the antagonisms and disorder of the moral world, 
must be hushed; and the voice of Christ be heard once 
more saying, “ Peace to the troubled elements,” before 
man’s spiritual dominion is established. 

We need not say that this work is but just commenced. 
Christianity is:only in its infancy. It has but just emerged 
from the conflicts of material and vulgar opposition into 
@ position to exert its proper influence. And now it 
meets a world of sinners—~a world enveloped in darkness, 
idolatry, and unbelief. Its name is recognized by only a 
quarter of the world’s inhabitants; while the other three- 
fourths are utterly ignorant of the gospel. Does this look 
as though the earth was spiritually subdued, and ripe for 
the harvest? It indicates rather that many centuries 
must elapse before the gospel shall be preached to all 
nations. 

Thus, without extending this subject farther, we per- 
eeive that the physical, intellectual and moral condition 
of our race, viewed scientifically and historically, is such 
as fairly to indicate, not only a long but an improving 
future. Such is indicated by the past and the present— 
by science, reason, and religion. The promised age of 
millennial peace and glory is not to be ushered in by vio- 
lence and death; but will be the natural outgrowth of 
the human and divine forces now at work. In the crea- 
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tion of this earth there is every proof that the Divine 
Architect contemplated something more beautiful and 
worthy of his beneficence than has yet appeared. His 
terrestrial temple, wherein man shall appear in his noblest 
estate, we are to gaze upon in a far distant future through 
the vision of faith—faith in the ultimate attainment of the 
promise, that man shall subdue the earth, establishing 
thereon physical, intellectual and spiritual dominion. 
G. H. 


Art. XI. 


The Rhetorical Figures of the Bible. 


“The language of the imagination is the native language of man. 
It is the language of his excited intellect,—of his aroused passions,— 
of his devotion,—of all the higher moods and temperaments of his 
mind. It was meet, therefore, that it should be the language of his 
revelation from God. It was meet that when man was called into the 
presence of his Maker, he should not be addressed with cold formality, 
nor in the words of lead, nor yet in the harsh thunder of peremptory 
command and warning, but that he should hear the same figured and 
glowing speech to which he was accustomed, oe in mellower and 
more majestic accents from the lips of God.” (Gilfillan.) 


Avrtuors like Lowth, Herder, Emald, De Wette, Camp- 
bell and Gilfillan, have written with more or less abil- 
ity upon the poetry of the sacred volume. ‘They have 
shown that from the scene on Sinai—“ girt with dark 
thunders and embroidered fires” —to the bursting vials, 
and opening seals, and talking dragons, and careering 
chariots of the Apocalypse, verse and song are inter- 
woven with its entire fabric. To confine ourselves, there- 
fore, in the present article, merely to the poetry of the 
Bible—its synonymous, antithetic and gradational paral- 
lelisms—its lyric, dramatic or epic character—would be 
to travel in a beaten path. But if we can go farther than 
this, and show that it contains the most perfeet specimens 
of all the prineipal figures of rhetoric, we shall perhaps 


open into a field less frequently explored. ° 
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The principal figures of rhetoric are these: simile, 


metaphor, allegory, antithesis, personification, hyperbole, 
interrogation, metonymy, synecdoche, apostrophe, irony, 
exclamation, vision and climax. 

A simile is but a direct and formal comparison. The 
Psalmist opens his book with one. ‘“ Blessed is the man 


that walketh not in the council of the ungodly, nor stand- 


eth in the way of sinners; .... he shall be hke a tree 
planted by the rivers of water,” &c. ‘Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.” (Ps. ciii, 13.) ‘As is the mother, so is her 
daughter.” (Ezek. xvi. 44.) ‘Thou carriest them away 


as with a flood; they are as a sleep: in the morning they 
are like grass which groweth up.’? The famous text in 
Hebrews ix. 27, 28, relied on by the Orthodox world to 
prove an after-death judgment, is but a simile. ‘* And as 
it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 


judgment, so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 


many,” &c. Parables® generally are defined to be simil- 
itudes, but that they partake largely of other rhetorical 
figures we shall show in the sequel. 

The simile shades off into the metaphor. The latter, 
instead of being a direct, is but an implied, comparison. 
The word light is used metaphorically in the Bible. 
‘¢ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” (1 John, 
1.5.) “Ye are the light of the world Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 14, 16.) Salt is used metaphorically. ‘ Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” (Matt. v.14.) Bread is used 
metaphorically. ‘I am the bread of life.”” (John vi. 35.) 
The divine writers only meant, by such terms, that their 


1 The reader will perceive that 1 have left out of this list some of 
the less important figures. The litotes, for example, and the ecpho- 
nesis. These occur, however, in the Scriptures. The former—an 
extenuation to avoid censure—in Acts xxi. 30: “ A citizen of no mean 
city,” &c. The latter, in Romans xi. 33: “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out! ” 

2'The Greeks called short moral sentences and maxims parables. 
The proverbs of Solomon they called the parables of Solomon. It is 
said in Numbers xxiii. 7, that Balaam spake a parable because he 
spake poetically. (See Introduction to Whittemore on the Parables.) 
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teachings were, to the moral and religious worlds, what 
light, bread and salt, are to the natural. 


Ignorant people are oftentimes greatly imposed upon 
by designing priests, who use literally Bible metaphors. 
In Mark xiv. 22-24, it is recorded, “ Jesus took bread, 
and blessed and brake it, and gave it to them, and said, 
Take, eat: this is my body. And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave it to them; and they 


all drunk it. And he said unto them, this }s my blood of 
the New Testament which is shed for many.” Instead of 
admitting an implied comparison in these words—instead 
of teaching that the bread of the Eucharist represents 
Christ’s body, and that the wine represents his blood, 


the Catholic minister affirms, and his hearers believe, that 


they are really such! In Joel ii. 28-31, is a very bold 
metaphor. ‘‘ And it shall come to pass afterward that I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy ; your old men shall dream 
dreams; your young men shall see visions, ., . . And I 
will show wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood, 
and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord come.” Overlooking the 
metaphorical import of these words, theologians have 
taught a literal fulfilment of the prediction at the end of 
time; but by consulting Acts ii. 14~20, we find that Joel 
had reference to the day of Pentecost. 

But let us go on to the allegory. This figure has been 
defined to mean, ‘a continued metaphor.” Aisop’s 
Fables, Pilgrim’s Progress, Johnson’s Hill of Science, 
are noted specimens of it. ‘They are not better, however, 
than the following, in which the people of Israel are rep- 
resented under the figure of the vine. ‘Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. ‘Thou preparedst room before it, 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. ‘The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 

12% 
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the field doth devour it.” (Ps. Ixxx. 8-13.) Theologians 
generally consider the Canticles an allegory. They differ, 
however, in their views as to what it represents. One 
view is that it represents God’s marriage with the Jewish 
Church. Another view is, that it represents the marriage 
of Christ with the Christian Church ; and still another 
view regards it as representing the Jewish to the Chris- 
tian Church. Parables are usually allegories. Jotham’s 
parable, in Judges. ix. 8-15, the parable of the sower, in 
Matthew xiii. 3-8, of the ten virgins, in Matthew xxv. 
1-13, are specimens. 

Next in order stands the antithesis. This figure de- 
notes opposition, contrast. ‘The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth, but the righteous are as bold as a lion.” 
Solomon and David make frequent use of antithetic par- 
allelism : 


“ A wise son rejoiceth his father, 
But a foolish son is a grief to his mother.” (Prov. x. 1.) 


“The memory of the just is a blessing, 
But the name of the wicked shall rot.” (Prov. x. 7.) 


“The house of the wicked shall be overthrown ; 
But the tabernacle of the upright shall flourish.” (Prov. xiv. 11.) 


‘¢ For the mountains shall be removed, 
And the hills shall be overthrown ; 
But my kindness for thee shall not be removed, 
And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown.” 
(Ps. liv. 10. 


Scripture writers often attribute life and action to inan- 
imate objects; therefore, personification (prosopopia) is 
one of the figures of the Bible. Writers on rhetoric quote 
Job xxviii. 14, as a good specimen. ‘ The deep saith, It 
is not in me; and the sea saith, It is not in me.” I think 
Job’s account of Satan is but a prosopopia. He personi- 
fies his adversdry, and represents him going to and fro in 
the earth seeking whom he may devour. Waiving the 
first two chapters and the last ten verses, the book of Job 
is but a poem, singular in its language and construction. 
Should we, therefore, give it a literal interpretation? In 
the 8th of Proverbs, wisdom is personified. ‘ I wisdom 
dwell with prudence. .... By me kings reign, and 
princes decree justice. ... . . The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way before his works of old. I was 
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set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was,’”’ &c. ‘The revelator personifies death and 
hell. He represents the former ‘riding on a pale horse,” 
and the latter “ following after.” 

The hyperbole? This figure occurs in 2 Samuel i. 23, 
where it is said of Saul and Jonathan, ‘ They are swifter 
than eagles; they are stronger than lions.”’ In Habakkuk 
i. 8-10, the prophet uses hyperbole in describing the fear- 
ful vengeance of the Chaldeans. ‘ Their horses also are 
swifter than leopards, and are more fierce than evening 
wolves ; and their horsemen shall spread themselves, and 
their horsemen shall come from far ; they shall fly as the 
eagle that hasteth to eat. They shall come all for vio- 
lence: their faces shall sup up as the east wind, and they 
shall gather the captivity as the sand. And they shall 
scoff at the kings, and the princes shall be a scorn unto 
them; they shall deride every strong hold; for they shall 
heap dust and take it.” The foregoing needs no exposi- 
tion to convince the reader that it is an exagz erated pic- 
ture, and that the language is hyperbolical. 

Interrogation* is found in the Bible. ‘‘God is nota 
man that he should lie, or the son of man that he should 
repent. Hath he said it? and shall he not do it? Hath 
he spoken it? and shall he not make it good?” (Num. 
xxiii. 19.) Paul, quite often, asked a question for the 


3 There are two kinds of this figure; the descriptive and the pas- 
sionate. The latter is the most effectual. The following, which 
exhibits the mind of Satan agitated by rage and despair, is a very pas- 
sionate hyperbole: 

‘Me miserable! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite dgspair ? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.’’ (Milton.)- 


4 We must here give the marked specimen in the Merchant of 
Venice, Act iii. “ Hath not a Jeweyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and sum- 
mer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us do we not laugh! If you poison us, do we not die? And if 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge?’ We are confident, however, 
that, as ‘a rhetorical figure, even this is: not superior to those of like 
character in the Bible. 
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purpose of expressing an assertion the more strongly. 
“Am I not an apostle? am I not free? have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord? are. not ye my work in the 
Lord ?” (1 Cor. ix. 1.) Again: “Are all apostles ? are 
all prophets ? are all teachers ? are all workers of mira- 
cles? Have all the gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues ? do all interpret?” (1 Cor. xii. 29, 30.) The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of our race is 
taught in the Old Testament by interrogation. ‘“ Have 
we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us ? 
Then why do we deal treacherously every man with his 
brother ?”’ 

For the sake of brevity, the remaining figures to be 
noticed will be embodied in a single paragraph. The 
following are specimens of metonymy: “ If mischief befall 
him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring down 
my gray hairs (me) in sorrow to the grave.” (Gen. xlii. 
38.) ‘God is our salvation,” (Saviour.) “ ‘They have 
Moses and the prophets,” (Luke xvi. 29,) i. e. their books 
or writings. Asa specimen of synecdoche, we have the 
following: ‘* But man (his body) dieth and wasteth 
away; yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is he!” 
(Job xiv. 10.) Here we have an instance of apostrophe : 
‘*Q death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?” (1 Cor. xv. 55.) The following is a striking 
example of irony: ‘Cry aloud: for he is God; either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” (1 Kings 
xviii, 27.) Of exclamation, take the following: “O 
wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?’* (Rom. vii. 24.) All prophecy 
comes under the head of vision.5 Here we have exam- 


5 The following has been called “a beautiful example” of vision : 
‘‘ Methinks [ see it now, that one solitary adventurous vessel, the 
Mayflower of forlorn hope, fated with the prospects of a future state, 
and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thou- 
sand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, 
weeks and months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them now 
scantily supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in 
their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route ;— 
and now driven in we before the raging tempests, on the high and 
giddy waves. The awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. 
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ples: ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given,” 
(Isa. ix. 6.) _ ‘* Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah,”’ &c. (Isa. Ixiii. 1.) Mark- © 
ed examples of climax may be found in the Bible: 
‘Giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and 
to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness ; and 
to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity,” (2 Pet. i. 5-7.) ‘Who then is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even 
as the-Lord gave to every man?” (1 Cor. iii. 5.) 1 Cor- 
inthians xiii. and Hebrews xi. constitute each a continued 
climax. In the Old Testament, the climax occurs in par- 
allelism : 
‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 


Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully.” (Ps. xxiv. 3, 4.) _ 


I have thus called attention to the rhetorical figures of 
the Bible. I have selected much from the New Testa- 
ment, the style of which often seems tame and prosaic, 
compared with many parts of the Old. Had I quoted 
entirely from those scripture authors, who speak of the 
thunders that are borne on chariots and drawn by cheru- 
bim; of the sun’s coming out of his chamber to runa 
race ; of hell moving to meet the descent of heroes, empe- 
rors and conquered nations into it; of the repose of war- 
riors there on couches pillowed on their armors; of the 
sun made black, and vials of wrath poured on it by 
angels,—the specimens would, doubtless, have appeared 
more bold and sublime. But these I have passed, pur- 
posing to show that figures occur even in the logical 
writings of Paul and Peter. 


The laboring masts seem starting from their base,—the dismal sound 
of the pumps is heard,—the ship leaps, as it were, madly, from billow 
to billow,—the ocean breaks and settles over the floating deck with 
engulfing floods, and beats with deadening weight against the stag- 
gered vessel.” (EK. Everett.) 

But who doubts, that an old prophet, on his “mount of vision,” 
bending forward over the extensive prospect before him, with an eye 
running to and fro in the future, and *‘ seeing the to be glaring through 
the thin mists of the then,” was able to equal it? Everett drew his 
drew his imagery from the past; the prophets from the future. 
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Let no man, then, “ take the Bible just as it reads.” 
It -is not all literal; it is not ‘a bundle of syllogisms 
twisted together ;”’ it is not a dull metaphysical treatise ; 
but it is a book of poetry—a mass of elegant figures. It 
draws its ornaments from the cedars of Lebanon; from 
the oaks of Bashan ; from gardens, vineyards, and forests. 
It talks to us of the sparkling stars, of the fowls of heaven, 
of the lilies of the field arrayed in more gorgeous apparel 
than Solomon in all his glory. 

Why is the Bible more figurative than the generality of 
modern books ?° In reply, various reasons may be given. 
1. It was spoken at a time when language was barren, 
and the mind unenlightened; and the people were forced 
to use figures if they spake at all. Struggling to give 
vent to their thoughts—impelled by fear, surprise, won- 
der, astonishment and other passions, similitudes operated 
as a relief, and came inevitably. 2. The geographical 
location of the Jews had, unquestionably, something to 
do in this matter. Horne says: “ The inhabitants of the 
East, naturally possessing warm and vivid imaginations, 
and living in a warm and fertile climate, surrounded by 
objects equally beautiful and agreeable, delight in a figura- 
tive style of expression; and as these circumstances easily 
impel their power of conceiving images, they faney simili- 
tudes that are sometimes far-fetched, and which, to the 
chastened taste of Kuropean readers, do not always ap- 
pear the most elegant.” (Horne’s Intro. vol. ii. pp. 581, 
582.) Southern people, on our own continent, ate more 
imaginative than Northerners. ‘The very names they 
adopt show it. 3. Rhetorieal figures serve to render the 
Bible a pleasing and attractive book, just as spring and 
summer flowers make nature more beautiful. Bishop 
Newcomb says: ‘They (figures) suited the turn and 
manner of eastern nations, to the bulk of whom a train of 


6 Much of the Bible is poetry, the essence of which, according to 
Aristotle and Plato, is fiction. It is the language of passion, of enliv- 
ened imagination. Parts of the Bible belong even to the realm of 
song. Moses composed a song after leading the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, (Exodus xv;) Deborah and Barak made one after the 
defeat of Sisera, (Judges v;) David composed a mournful —_ on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, (2.Sam. i. 17.) Lamentations and Canti- 
eles are songs. The nature of much of its composition, therefore, 
would serve to render the Bible figurative. 
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reasoning would have appeared cold and lifeless.” In 
point of fact, figures of speech suit all nations; they are 
universally used. They give animation to ordinary con- 
versation, force to oratory, a charm to the pulpit and the 
bar. It is very true, that the speaker or writer, who stud- 
jes for figures, who goes out of his way to drag them in, 
will but disgust the cultivated taste. But where they rush 
upon the mind, as in the heat and excitement especially of 
extemporaneous speech they often will, it is sacrilege to 
human nature to suppress them. The sacred writers 
“knew what was in man.” They understood that, to 
charm him and arrest his attention, to subdue his moral 
nature, to awaken his hope, enkindle his faith, sublimate 
his joy, he must be addressed “in words that burn.” 
And hence in the important particular of its rhetorieal 
figures, Revelation is suited to the demands and necessi- 
ties of human nature. W. N. Be 


Anr. Xt. 
Success and Motives in Moral Effort. 


‘Waar motives should incite us to moral effort? What 
kind of success should we desire in such effort? And 
how far should we depend on success for encouragement 
to persistence? These are questions of no small import 
ance at any time. Considered in conneetion with current 
popular tendencies, they assume an especial importance, 
and suggest some things which, though not novel, are 
yet far from being sufficiently, at all events, practically, 
apprehended. 

It is one of the peeuliarities of our modern American 
character that-—if the term may be allowed—we are so 

. “fast” a people. We are always ina hurry. ‘“ Quick” 
is our motto. To get ahead of time,—to do things“ with 
despatch ’=this is our passion. From this, as the root, 
comes among other traits a singular eagerness and impa- 
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tience for immediate results. We cannot wait; espe- 
cially, we cannot easily “learn to labor and to wait.” 
We want worlds made in a day. We sow our seed, and 
are impatient if a harvest does not directly invite the 
sickle. In other words, success, direct and palpable, is 
our idol. Not only is success, according to the popular 
ideal, something altogether external and artificial, con- 
sisting in wealth, or place, or in some other means for 
making a show in the world, but it is held to be the thing 
which should be pursued as the controlling aim of life, 
and its speedy attainment is regarded as the one token of 


good fortune. He is the great man—most to be envied, 


and, if possible, imitated—who steps into some field, or 
puts his hand to some work, and lo! instantly, the field 
is covered with plenty and ready for harvest, or, at his 
touch, every thing is changed into gold. Carlyle some- 


where quaintly pronounces “the terror of not succeed- 
ing” the hell of ‘the modern English soul.” A similar 


verdict, with the addition that it is the terror of not imme- 
diately succeeding, might be pronounced, with equal 
truth, of souls on this side of the water. We are, emphat- 


ically, a “cent per cent” generation. We want every- 
where, and at once, our “ consideration.” Will it soon 


pay?” is our most anxious inquiry. ‘‘ For value re- 
ceived ”’ and ‘‘ Cash in hand ”’ are the two favorite articles 
of the popular creed. ‘It will not pay,’ or, ‘It will not 
pay for years,” is held a sufficient reason why any enter- 


prise, no matter of how great public interest, should be 


postponed or laid aside. ‘‘ We can’t succeed without,’ 
as offered as a valid excuse for dishonesty, or for any 
negation of moral right that does not come within the 


terms of the civil law. In few words—speaking, of 
course, in general terms and without stopping to indicate 


the exceptions which will readily oceur—success, striking 
and immediate, is the ‘‘ one thing needful,” in the judg- 
ment of this time ; without which, it is thought, we have 


nothing; with which, we have all things. Our fathers 
were content to give themselves for years to patient toil, 


if they could thus secure a fortune or a competence.. 
Now, what they would have called a fortune is scarcely 
deemed a competence, and amidst the triumphs of the 


steam-engine and the telegraph, men sicken of the patient 
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and plodding ways of the fathers, and are dissatisfied if 
they cannot be rich or famous in a year, or at the far- 
thest, in ten years. Depending less on persevering work 
than on speculation and the golden opportunities that 
may “‘ turn up,” they are ever on the lookout for some 
Aladdin’s lamp, that, under their manipulations, shall 
place riches and palaces at their call. ‘To what single 
cause can the ruin of so many young men of the present 
generation be so clearly attributed as this feverish impa- 
tience for results—this morbid craving for speedy suc- 
cess ? 

Though it forms no part of our main purpose to discuss 
the motives which should lead to secular effort, there is 
one point in this particular to which in the outset of our 
remarks it seems proper to direct attention. The secular 
activities of life have other than merely mercenary uses. 


They are degraded and become degrading in proportion 


as they are pursued for these alone. Men are always 
lifted or lowered to the level of their aims; and the plane 
of one’s motives. inevitably determines the plane of his 
life. Great thoughts and noble aspirations make noble 


men; base thoughts, narrow views, and grovelling pur- 
poses, produce men of a corresponding type. This is but 


a truism; but it is a truism just now of gravest import to 
the American people. It is for this réason that a purely 
‘ commercial spirit has always proved so productive of 


cringing servility and of whining protests against any dis- 
turbance or reform which touches its dollars or interferes 


with its further acquisitions,—affording, as the London 
Times once said—speaking of the peace address of four 
thousand London merchants to- Louis Napoleon—so 


much to justify the charge that “ mercantile pursuits have 
4 tendency to lower the tone of public feeling and moral. 


ity, to smother independence, and even to sacrifice free- 
dom to the acquisition of wealth.” It is for this reason 
that the secular activities of our time, degenerated now 


so far into an absorbing and exclusive materialism, are 


corroding our manliness and our patriotism, and proving, 


to so wide an extent, our danger and our curse. It is 
not that men are thoroughly in earnest in their worldly 
pursuits, that ground for apprehension or complaint is 


afforded, It is that all the noblest uses of life and of sec- 


VOL. XIII. 16 
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ular effort, as one of the conditions of life, are over- 


looked. It is that only the meanest estimates of life are 
cherished ; that time is looked upon only as opportunity 
to delve and scheme and get; that only the lowest and 
basest uses of toil are understood ; that money-making is 


esteemed the great business of our existence; that only 


those who get money or place are thought to have lived 
- to any actual purpose in the world; that character, that 
growth in manly worth and excellence is regarded as a 
thing of minor concern; and that, by so unanimous a 
verdict, life is pronounced “a failure,” if one chances to 
die poor or obscure, whatever else besides money or dis- 
tinction he may have acquired—whatever he may have 
been. Our schools are commonly classified on the basis 
of arithmetic; and this only illustrates how all our meth- 
ods of education, all our habits of judgment and of 
speech,—our whole civilization, pay deference to. what 
arithmetic, for the most part, represents, and how sharp- 
ness in computation and acquisition is the standard by 
which rank and success are everywhere determined. 
The money-spirit is riding us, as Sinbad the Sailor was 
ridden by the Old Man of the Sea; and if we do not in 
some way get it from our necks it will ride us to our 
death. ‘To “ get rich,” or to make a figure in the world, 
is not the final catse of our existence here; and a man 
may live to some positive purpose, though he does not - 
‘‘make money,” or climb into distinction or place. In 
the daily routine of his toil, be it what it may, or in the 
midst of his disappointments and defeats, he may see his 
toil or his defeats transfigured into a ministry of spiritual 
education ; and accepting the training thus offered, and 
‘wisely estimating the true ends of life, he may grow 
yearly into a larger manhood and a more Christian ex- 
cellence—the largeness of his soul and the eminence of 
his virtue more than compensating for the poverty of his 
purse and the obscurity of his position. Many there are 
—their lives pronounced “ failures” by the world—who 
thus live to the highest human purpose, and who, though 
counted as cyphers by men who know them not, or by 
those incapable of appreciating their worth, yet stand as 
‘kings and priests’ in the calendar of God. Well has 
a fine writer! said, ‘I confess that increasing years bring 


1G, 8. Hillard. 
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with them an increasing respect for men who do not suc- 


ceed in life, as those words are commonly used. Heaven 
is said to be a place for those who do not succeed on 
earth; and it is surely true that celestial graces do not 
best thrive and bloom in the hot blaze of worldly pros- 


perity, Ill success sometimes arises from a superabun- 


dance of qualities in themselves good—from a conscience 
too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forgetfulness too 
romantic, a modesty too retiring. I will not go so far as 
to say, with a living poet, that ‘the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men,’ but there are forms of greatness, or 
at least of excellence, which ‘die and make no sign;’ 
there are martyrs that miss the palm but not the stake ; 
there are heroes without the laurel, and conquerors with- 
out the triumph.” We may well be excused, if we 
prefer not to be among these martyrs and unlaurelled 
heroes. We may wisely choose rather to nurture that 
energy and persistence which shall overcome obstacles if 
they stand in our way, and rise above disappointments 
if they occur, and work onward to an honorable position 
of eminence, or to an honorable possession of wealth. 
But such a choice should involve no oversight of the 
intrinsic worth of a life of loyal faith and Christian en- 
deavor, in comparison with which, position and wealth 
are but as dust; and midst whatever work towards these, 
the thought should be ever present, that the highest use 
of life and of all its pursuits and experiences, is to edu- 
cate the soul into a completer excellence, and that who- 
soever lives to this purpose has not failed, though he die 
a pauper, or be buried in a nameless grave. 

This is the Christian view of life and its secular activi- 
ties; and in the influence of such a view over the popular 
mind, tempering the intensity of its materialism, is the 
only salvation of the manhood of our people. 


“TIl fares the land to hastening ills a prey— 
Where wealth increases, but where men decay.” 


We should work to live, not live to work, accepting 
all the conditions and circumstances of life as the occa- 
sions and instruments of a manly or womanly culture ; 
as the suggestions and materials in the midst of which 
and out of which we are to mould ourselves, with God’s 


4 
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gracious helps, into a more perfect resemblance to Christ. 
Qne lives to an actual human purpose only as he lives to 
this end. Standing before the throne of God, answering 
the question, Has your life been a success or a failure ? 
we must show not money-bags, nor certificates of stock, 
nor deeds of houses and lands; must point not to the 
human honors conferred upon us, nor to the stations we 
may by any means have attained; we must exhibit a 
vigorous Christian manhood, ripe in spiritual excellence ; 
a record of duties faithfully discharged ; a character rich 
in the graces which God approves, and exalted in the 
attainments which elevate us into nearness to Him. The 
rich transgressor, festering with his ill-gotten gains; the 
indolent or riotous heir, living on what others have 
earned ; the eager devotee of wealth, thinking only how 
to get, and growing narrower as his manhood shrivels in 
his sordid worldliness,—these have not succeeded, how- 
ever large their estates, however sumptuous the tables at 
which they eat, however elegant the carriages in which 
they ride, or the houses in which they dwell. The wiry 
and unscrupulous politician, who has climbed by his cun- 
ning into Congress, or who, by some accident, perchance 
because of his insignificance, has been tossed into the 
President’s chair, has not succeeded, however he may in 
his complacency flatter himself, or be envied by others, | 
The ass was not a lion because he somehow got clothed 
in a lion’s skin, and a mean picture or a paste jewel is 
no less mean or worthless, however costly its setting. 
Character, the amount of one’s essential manhood, is the 
sole final test of failure or success. ‘This is the truth now 
specially demanding consideration among us. Pressed 
by the engrossing cares of business, assailed by its tempta- 
tions, and subject especially to the inevitable tendency 
of material pursuits to drag them down to a simply 
earthly level, men remembering this truth will still pre- 
serve their upward look and their manly aspirations ; 
however the dust of work or trade may cling to their 
‘garments, it will not corrode or soil their souls; into all 
their strivings for what the world calls success, they will 
carry something more than a menial or a mercenary 
spirit; and amidst wealth however great, or station how- 
ever proud, they will be thoughtful of a nobleness of 


* 
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which their wealth shall be but the frame, and their station 
the pedestal. So it was with that late eminent Boston 
merchant, whose name has become a synonyme of princely 
success and more than princely beneficence ;? the streams 
of whose affluent charity flowed so widely ; whose pocket- 
book even was inscribed with words to guard him against 
selfishness and to keep his heart fresh and large ; and the 
force of whose generous aims and Christian manhood, 
that seemed to expand with. his means, will long be felt 
as a rebuke to the worshipper of mammon, and as an 
example showing how the merchant may become glori- 
fied in the Christian and the man. And except as the 
man is thus consciously ever more than the worker, and 
work, whatever it be, is pursued for something more than 
its mercenary and material uses, every secular activity 
degenerates into the drudgery of a hireling or a slave, 
and empty of all ennobling purpose, by inexorable spirit- 
ual laws, narrows and degrades the individual or the 
people devoted to it. 

Coming now to the more especial purpose of this article, 
We are prepared to remark, that it is not surprising that 
the impatience for immediate results, of which we have 
spoken, entering so largely into the secular activities of 
the time, should show itself in the field of moral and 
religious effort. It would be strange—quite unnatural, 
indeed—if those who are, in such haste to be rich, or 
who are accustomed to regard immediate success in 
business as the sole test of, good fortune or of effectual 
work, should be altogether free from similar habits of 
thought in this higher field. Hence the existing state of 
the popular mind even with regard to moral effort—the 
kind and measure of success which are looked for—the 
passion for eclat, and the feverish anxiety for striking and 
immediate results. _ 

It is conceded, of course, that the right kind of success 
is important in efforts for moral ends, as well as in every 
other pursuit. It is not altogether easy or pleasant to 
work long for a simple abstraction. .Wherever we toil, 
or however other and higher motives may chiefly actuate 
us, it is results, sooner or later, that we have in view ; 
and when the genuine sort actually appear we are, and 


2 Amos Lawrence. 
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_ have a right to be, assured and encouraged as we can be 
by nothing else. Demonstrative evidence, to which no 
sane and practical mind should be, or can be, insensible, 
is thus furnished that we are not working in vain—and 
heart and hand are accordingly strengthened and encour- 
aged. 

owe need, however, to distinguish between a genuine 
and a flashy success; the failure to make these distinc- 
tions is the radical difficulty. As has been said, the pop- 
ular passion is for immediate and showy results; and the 
popular disposition, quite too largely, is to accept some- 
thing of this kind as moral or religious success. That is 
success, it is thought,—that only, too many are inclined 
to think—which comes with a rush and a noise; which 
follows at once, in crowds, enthusiasm, excitement, ‘in 
the wake of the labor expended, like the foam which tells 
where a ship has passed; that concerning which, its ex- 
pectant disciples may cry, ** Lo! here!” or “ Lo! there !” 
as it sparkles like the train of fire shed from the glowing 
iron. in instant response to the blacksmith’s blow. 

Something of this kind, moreover, is allowed to take 
hold on the imagination, not only as. desirable, but as in 
fact the only motive to exertion—and so as indispensable. 
Principles are forgotten—and little or no discrimination is 
made between success and that which deserves it. Too 
many who work become thus simply workers for hire. 
Hence the fact that so many in the various departments of 
moral effort become so easily disheartened, and that there 
is so large a number who, having at some time wrought 
for temperance, for anti-slavery, for peace, for a religious 
society, or for some similar end, have fallen into indif- 
ference and inaction. Working only with an eye to suc- 
cess, the success they expected did not appear when they 
thought it should ;—and so the path of every important 
moral enterprise, like that of an advancing army, is 
marked all along by those who, sick, wounded, exhausted, 
deserting, have been left behind. 

What is the success to be desired in any moral effort ? 
In secular affairs, few who become ee rich or fa- 
mous, dazzling the world with the splendor of their quick 
success, permanently remain so. It is the business, the 
fortune, the fame, that has been slowly built up through 
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years of patient effort, strengthening as it was built, that 
is likely to be enduring. Precocity is proverbially the 
wonder of aday. Zera Colburn astonished the world by 
his genius as a boy; as a man, the world never heard of 
him. Daniel Webster, of whom the world heard nothing 
till he was a man, will be heard of as long as our lan- 
guage lives. A mushroom will perfect itself in a night ; 
it took ages to prepare this globe, with its skeleton of 
anite and all its furniture of safety and convenience 
or man. All these things symbolize the same general 
law. What is of speedy growth, as speedily decays. 
Time is nature’s condition of solidity and strength; and 
without these there can be no permanence. ‘This law 
asserts itself in the moral world as well as everywhere 
else. Who does not remember the fever of Washingto- 
nianism ? Hundreds were converted and swept along in 
the current of its enthusiasm, in its first rush over the 
land. But where were many of the most forward and 
jubilant of these converts a year after? Alas! where 
are. they now, and where the movement they helped 
to swell? That movement, no doubt, did great good ; 
but it was essentially short-lived, and no one who looked 
at it philosophically was disappointed that it so proved. 
The only portion of it which survives, consists of those, 
who, less wrought upon at the time, and doing least per- 
haps to give it immediate eelat, were attached to it not 
by mere impulse, but by principle. These have remained 
stable and permanent acquisitions to the temperance cause. 
The same thing has been too often seen in those epidem- 
ics of religious extravagance, falsely called “ revivals,” 
and not less in the history of many religious societies. Un- 
der the ministry of some brilliant or attractive speaker, 
congregations have sprung into a sudden life—the places 
of worship thronged with crowds of admirers. But by 
and by all this apparent prosperity has been seen to be only 
the swell or drift of a freshet; the rank and flimsy growth 
of a gourd, that for one reason or another has: disap- 
amily leaving but the discouraged remnants of a congre- 
gation. The societies which prove not mere congregations, 
but societies indeed, are those which, making little: or no 
such show of prosperity, attended by no crowds, excite- 
ment, or sudden or flashy results, have gradually attracted 
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those in sympathy with their principles, and effectually 
incorporated them among the elements of their life. 
Desirable, then, as some success certair!y is in our 
moral work, that which comes in these sudden and-super- 
ficial results—in the rush of crowds or the swell of popu- 
lar enthusiasm, is not the thing we should seek; is rather 
‘to be deprecated than desired. For special and temporary 
purposes, these may sometimes be well; but as signs of 
an enduring work, they are almost always deceitful, 
‘because of necessity transient. They are prophetic of 
reaction, evanescence and disappointment. ‘This is the 
general law with respect to speedy and striking results ; 
and there are special reasons why this law should apply 
‘in moral effort, cautioning us that such results are not 
ordinarily to be desired or reckoned as genuine success. 
All moral effort implies moral convictions; its success 
involves a change of those convictions to which it is op- 
posed ; and every apparent growth which it makes, or 
accession of strength which it receives, is only apparent, 
except as convictions are changed, and each fresh addi- 
‘tion thoroughly assimilated in thought and sympathy with 
it. This, however, as the general rule, is necessarily a 
gradual work. Great numbers, it is true, are in some 
instances converted to a truth, or identified with a move- 
ment, ina day. Where a John the Baptist has prepared 
the way, and everything is ripe for the movement, this 
may take place, and what seems to be gained, be a per- 
manent acquisition. But this seldomoccurs ; and erowds, 
suddenly swelling the numbers of any moral or religious 
movement, are affected usually only with an ephemeral 
-impulse, or at the most with a thin sentimentalism, which 
has no substance of conviction, and which does: not avail 
to identify them thoroughly and persistently with the thing 
they espouse, or run after. Crowds, in such cases, are apt 
to be admirers of men, rather than converts to a principle, 
—held together, if held together at all, by the personal 
power of some leader, like a cloud of iron dust by a 
-magnet, rather than by loyalty to an idea; and when the 
magnet is removed, the dust disperses. Moreover, sudden 
conversions,—even where conversion, or what is thought 
-to be conversion, takes place—are. altogether unreliable. 
‘For these reasons, great’ mistakes are often made in esti- 
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mating the strength of a movement. The rush and ex- 
citement are reckoned as strength; but when the test 
comes, it is found that all this is but show without sub- 
stance. There is no depth, earnestness, endurance of 
conviction. But to be really successful, a ‘movement 
must have time to secure these ; time, not simply to over- 
come prejudice, or kindle enthusiasm, but to re-model 
habits of thought; to commend itself thoroughly to the 
popular understanding ; and so to establish itself in the 
profoundest convictions and sympathies of those who 
unite with it. In such a success, it is growing constantly 
stronger, and marching steadily, however slowly, on to 
the mastery. Any other is usually but the effervescence 
of impulse; the overflow of personal admiration; or the 
- gush and sparkle of a transient excitement. 

In showing thus what kind of success is not desirable in 
moral or religious effort, it has all along been sufficiently 
implied what is desirable. Even of this, however, it is now 
to be'said that, however gratifying, however properly we 
may wish for it, not only for itself but for its encourage- 
ment, it is not indispensable, and should not be depended 
upon as if it were. In this respect, there is an evident dif- 
ference between moral and material effort. In secular pur- 
suits, some return of immediate and palpable results is 
indispensable. There must be bread to eat, and raiment 
to wear, and a roof to shelter. The man who toils with 
hand or brain for these, therefore, must have at least suc- 
cess enough to supply them. In moral effort, no such ex- 
igency exists; success may be indefinitely deferred, and 
— if we except the victims of the assailed error, or evil— 
nobody be obliged to suffer. All apparent results may 
be denied ; and while the worker needs not such results 
to live upon, other motives may be sufficient to keep 
him at work. Success is at the most only the expan- 
sion of the seed, not the seed itself; it is but the height 
to which the tree may rise, and the luxuriance of its 
foliage ; or, in the absence of any such sign of growth, 
it may be the striking of its roots into a depth of earth 
beyond our sight, perchance preparing thus for a show 
of fruit that shall, by and by, surprise us. We. may 
therefore be encouraged to persevere, even though no visi- 
ble result appear. We need but have faith and be will- 
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ing to work and wait. He only is prepared to prosecute 
any moral work in the true spirit, or to most effect, who, 
looking higher and deeper than any external sign of suc- 
cess, can do this; and while appreciating the desirable- 
ness of a genuine success, finds other and nobler motives, 
in the absence of all palpable results, sufficient to nurture 
his zeal and to cheer and fortify him in patient and per- 


sistent work. 


_ Speaking in general terms, two such motives present 


themselves to notice: 
1. The first of these motives is the intrinsic and endur- 
ing importance of the interests involved. ‘These are the 


absolute interests of truth and righteousness. Every thing 


else for which men labor derives its importance from con- 


siderations extraneous to itself. Wealth is nothing except 
for its uses. Gold in itself is no more precious than the 
dust of the street,—its value is put upon it, is arbitrary 
and conventional. So with every thing pertaining to this 


world in respect to which we expend our toil. Except 


because of the circumstances under which we are placed, 
and the uses which, in these circumstances, these things 
may serve, they are nothing. And were it otherwise, 
they must “ perish in the using.” The finest gold must 


grow dim; the proudest achievement of man’s art, the 
cunningest invention of his skill, the most massive or en- 


during monument he can rear of himself in this world, 
must pass away. But truth and righteousness, now and 
always, have a value in and of themselves. They are 


intrinsically precious—the essential conditions of all gen- 


uine life, whether in time or eternity, They are the 
elements of God’s glory, without which he could not be 
adorable or excellent; and no soul can know and enjoy 
him, or itself, except as these fill and sanctify it. Who 
then that appreciates what is glorious in God, or best for 
man, can lack motive to labor for interests such as these ? 
This motive may be enforced from another point of view. 
The thing most essential is the spiritual nature, in the 
possession of which we are the image and children of 
God. We are souls; and as such God has everywhere 
considered and ministered to us. All appointments and 
all events have lessons for the soul. Even the phenome- 
na of the material universe point to this end. It is much 
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that the sun and the rain nurture the grass, adorn the 
trees with fruit, cause the corn to grow and provide 
for a material want; it is more that they —_ of God, 
proclaim his impartial love; minister to faith, gratitude 
and reverence; that they make us _ conscious of a Divine 
Providence, and so aid in lifting us out of a merely world- 
ly, into a spiritual life. And what God is everywhere 
solicitous to bless, shall not man be correspondingly solici- 


tous to serve ? 

Aside from all considerations of success, then, this fact 
of the intrinsic importance and purpose of genuine moral 
effort is to be counted the first and most weighty of mo- 
tives. It may be hard sometimes to work from this 


motive alone, and in fields seemingly barren of fruit~«to 
keep bravely at our posts, saying, ‘‘ this is a great and 
a good work, and we will labor on for itself alone.” 
One needs to be sure that it is a good work that hes 
engaged in, and that he has the qualifications which fit him 


for it; he needs to consider whether it is not possible that 


he is in the way of its success, or occupying ground that 
could be better occupied by others. ‘The barrenness of 
the field may be owing to the inaptitude of its cultivation: 
But these questions settled, the motive of which we have 


spoken is enough, and the effort it inspires is the noblest ; 
just as that is the loftiest virtue which is most disinter 


ested—coming from an instinctive preference of goodness 
for its intrinsic worth. 

We are not left, however, simply to theorize as to the 
sufficiency of what we have stated to be the proper mo- 


tive. There are noble examples of its power to nerve the 
soul in face of the harshest discouragements. Brave and 
unconquerable souls fixed on God and bold in the simple 
assurance of the right, have wrought on defiant of diffi- 
culty and superior to defeat; saying in the spirit of 
words that have become immortal, “‘ Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or, perish, I give my heart and my hand to 
this work.’”? Luther in the face of mad opponents could 
say, ‘“‘ Here stand I; Icannot otherwise ; God help me.” 
George Fox amid the persecutions of his latter days 
could work on, saying, “ The truth is above all.” John 
Murray could hold above his head the stone aimed at his 
life, and say, ‘‘ So long as God has work for me to do, I 
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am immortal.”? William Ladd, when friends would dis« 
suade him from the step which inaugurated the American 
Peace Society, had only this answer, ‘‘ I’ll go if I can get 
a single person to hear me, and the sexton to snuff the 
candles.” And towering above all, an example in this 
as in every other respect, stands Christ, who at the thought 
even of his work and of the mighty obstacles which im- 
peded its progress, knew neither impatience nor discour-. 
agement, but worked on, assured that ultimately, ‘6 the 
pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his hand.’ 

2. A second motive to moral effort is furnished by the 
fact that no such effort, sincerely put forth, can prove 
wholly fruitless ; something is accomplished even though it 
may not be visible. Whittier has finely said, ‘‘ In the econ- 
omy of God, no effort, however small, put forth for the 
right cause, fails of its effect. No voice, however feeble, 
lifted up for truth, ever dies amidst the confused voices of 
time. Through discords of sin and sorrow, pain and 
wrong, it rises a deathless melody to blend with the 
great harmony of a reconciled universe.” * Some efforts, 
if they fail immediately, fail utterly. Not so with effort 
in behalf of truth or right. The best results of such effort 
are often unseen—going on in the secret life of souls, to be 
revealed at length in fruits that shall tell how positively, 
though noiselessly, the work has advanced. A great prin- 
ciple need occasion its friends no anxiety; if the right be 
in it, God will take care of it, and work cannot be in vain; 
though all their efforts seem to be as water spilt upon 
the ground, yet at some time shall the grass be greener, 
and the flowers more fragrant therefor. All the forces 
of evil may conspire against their cause, but the event 
will prove that its vitality is durable, and that it is im- 
pregnable to every thing arrayed against it. It may be 
neglected and postponed, for a season it may be over- 
ridden by error or wrong, but it is never dead, and the 
time shall come when, triumphing over all that has sought 
its destruction, it shall assert itself, and show that even 
while thought to be dead, it was not only alive but con- 
stantly preparing for the day of victory. Who could 
labor against severer discouragements than Christ? Yet 


8“ The Stranger in Lowell.” 
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he wrought on, knowing that though he spake into the 
ear of an unbelieving world, his word should prove a 
leavening and regenerative power to redeem the world. 
And in that last hour of agony, while hanging on the 
cross, deserted by friends, seemingly forsaken even by 
God, and while his enemies were rejoicing that the pesti- 
lent lie should trouble them no more, his religion received 
a confirmation and an impulse which made even that the 
hour of its triumph! From that moment its victory was 
certain ; the ‘crisis’? was passed, and “ the prince of 
this world” must be cast out. From the foot of that 
cross, consecrated by the prayer there offered, and laden 
with the lessons of the blood there poured out, Christianity 
was to go forth armed with a new and a mightier force, 
before which thrones should crumble and oppressions 
cease, false religions and philosophies give way, and 
every sin depart ;—foreseeing which, the deserted and 
dying One could rise into the sublimity of assurance, and 
say, “It is finished.” So, every good work may be 
gathering the means of triumph even while bleeding and 
apparently dying; and hence, amidst whatever calami- 
ties or discouragements, no yee effort shall prove in 
vain. Time shall prove its efficiency and make visible its 
success. 

Here, then, we find the motives to moral effort, into a 
regard for which the people of this time need to be edu- 
cated. How poorly they have been presented, no one can 
be more conscious than we. It is something, however, if 
we have so much as indicated the place which the thought 
of mere success should occupy as a motive in moral work. 
Except as a result is something permanently gained— 
something besides an immediate and flashy success—it is 
to be held as but a bubble that will soon break, and be 
regretted rather than desired. A genuine success, .con- 
sidered as an assurance that we are fitted for the work, may 
indeed be looked upon as an encouragement ; but we are 
not to depend even upon this—we are not to depend upon 
success at all. Looking higher and deeper than any 
present external results, we are to accustom ourselves to 
act with a view to the intrinsic and enduring importance 
of our work, and in the conviction that honest and earnest 
effort cannot prove wholly fruitless. Inspired by this view 
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and fortified by these convictions, if difficulties occur 
they. are to be vanquished ; if discouragements arise 
they,are to. be overcome. In these, the devotees of all 
great principles are to find strength and courage for a 
patience that will never give up. The., conscientious 
politician, struggling against majorities, with no hope of 
present success to lift grand but neglected ideas into the 
mastery ; the parent, oppressed with the greatness of his 
trust, and often ready to ask, “ who is sufficient for these 
things ?’’—the reformer, toiling against the cherished evils 
of the world, and speaking the truth into apparently dead 
ears; the Christian minister, preaching a crucified Re- 
deemer, and summoning his people to holy aspirations 
and endeavor, and seeing, as is too often the case, nothing 
but cold hearts and worldly lives; and all who labor for 
moral ends, with no indication of. present fruit—all must 
look at the reward there is in their. labors,.and tothe 
assurance of ultimate success which comes from the very 
durability of moral. principles, for the inspiration which 
shall sustain their, zeal, fill their hearts with unconquer- 
able purpose, and encourage them to persevere, regard- 
less of immediate results, and satisfied with the prospect 
of ultimate success, however remote, E. G.. By 


Art. XIII. 


Self-Deception Relative to the Certainty of Retribution. 


Tuat there is a retributive providence, or a moral gov- 
ernment under which men live, not even the atheist can 
call in question. Sin and punishment are so strongly 
and ‘constantly linked together that rational doubt on 
this point seems impossible. It must be a difficult thing 
for # man of ordinary experience and observation to feel 
secure in guilt. Indeed, the very notion of guilt implies 
a rétribution. There are, perhaps, no two thoughts more 
naturally or more ‘intimately associated than that of sin 
and some painful consequence. 
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It is nevertheless true that guilty men have a vast 


ingenuity in the art of self-deeeption. “ The heart,” says 
one of the inspired writers, ‘‘ is deceitful above all things ; ” 
and if subtle in deceiving others, it is almost doubly so in 
deceiving itself. It can wrap itself up most ingeniously 
in a maze of strange conceits and contradictions. It can 
yield: credence to a tissue of improbabilities and false- 
hoods, even though opposed to the whole tenor of its 
experience and observation. Though disappointed a 
thousand times, it is willing to risk its virtue and its peace 
upon still another desperate hazard. ‘Wicked men have 
a variety of ways by which they seek to persuade them- 
selves that, in their individual cases, the merited retribu- 
tion can be evaded; and to some extent no doubt it is 
possible for them to succeed. Were it not so, who would 


dare to sin? Who would be so mad as to venture upon 


transgression, if he clearly foresaw the consequences ? 
Does any sane man thrust his hand into the burning coals ? 
Does he purposely violate those visible laws of nature, 
which would maim or: torture him? Why, then, will 
men sin, and persevere through a long life, perhapspin a 
course of wrong-doing ? ic 

- The laws of the moral universe are as certain in their 
operation as ‘those of the physical. He who transgresses 
them, will as surely suffer for their infraction, as he who 
transgresses the most obvious law of nature. The only 
difference is that the consequences in one case may be 
more sudden and perhaps more sensible. But we know 
enough of the government of God, in both the physical 
and the moral domains, to convince us that retribution is 
not the less certain for being delayed, or because its 
effects are not at once seen and. felt in all their power. 
There are many kinds of transgression, where the evil 
consists in a habit rather than in a — act, and in 
which the wrong, small in the individual existence, be- 
comes great only by repetition. Such, for instance, is 
the common sin of intemperance. It always begins its 
course unobservedly. It does not generally leave its foot- 
prints visible in its early periods. It commences in ‘the 
customs or fashions of the time; in good fellowship; in 
the fancied needs of the system under the toils and ex- 
posures of ordinary life, or among the thousand imaginary 
ills that flesh is heir to. Its progress, for a time, is insid- 


; 
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ious and unobserved. The victim does not indulge the 
thought that he will ever become an inebriate. He is one 
of our moderate drinkers; one who knows what belongs 
to his character; what he can bear, and how far he can 
go in safety. In all the world there is no one, perhaps, 
who looks down with more contempt upon the besotted 
victim of intemperance than he. The inflamed eyes, the 
bloated countenance, the unsteady limbs of the old drunk- 
ard, shock and disgust him. That he himself is ever;to 
become such an object of abhorrence, is a thought he 
cannot indulge. In his own strength he stands proudly 
secure. 
. This self-deception as to the inevitable results of an evil 
habit—as to the certainty of a retribution which is only 
delayed, may remind one of a garrison in a proud and 
frowning fortress. They dread no assault; they are strong 
to resist any bold attack by day or night; and yet they 
are not safe; their subtle enemy instead of hazarding an 
assault, is slowly but surely undermining them,—sapping 
the very foundations of their strongest defences, and pre- 
paring them a tardier, and for that very reason, a surer 
ruin. 
- We have said that wicked men have various devices 
whereby they seek to persuade themselves that, in their 
individual cases, the retribution which is delayed may 
be wholly evaded.. We are now prepared to inquire into 
some of the grounds on which this delusive and pernicious 
expectation is based. 
A prominent ground of expectation that the punishmen 
of sin can be evaded is the notion that God does not see, 
or will not consider iniquity. Perhaps, with some of the 
old pagan philosophers, evil-doers imagine that he has 
utterly withdrawn from the universe ; that, having created 
it, he takes no farther concern in its affairs. Others, per- 
haps, imagine that it is unbecoming so great a being to 
take notice of what so insignificant creatures as men are 
doing. To their conception he is a being afar off, and not 
a God who is ever nigh and ready to see and judge. 
The Psalmist asks, ‘‘ Wherefore do the wicked contemn 
or despise God ?” and the answer he renders is, “ He 
hath said in his heart, thou wilt not require it.” He also 
represents the wicked as saying in his heart, “‘ God hath 
forgotten ; he hideth his face ; he will never see it.” 
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Now, there are few thoughts better calculated to re- 
press sin or to hush the turbulence of passion, than that 
of the omnipresence and omniscience of God. To know 
that the great, the good, the Holy Being who created us 
and preserves our existehice is ever present with us, 
wherever we chance to be, in whatever society, in what- 
ever employment ; to know that he sees our actions, hears 
our words, and is familiar with our most secret thoughts, 
cannot fail to make us circumspect, and save us from 
many of the sins and follies to which we are ever exposed. 
Could we always carry along with us the truth, that “the 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil . 
and the good ;” and that he will “ bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil,” how seldom would vice wear its se- 
ductive forms, or temptation be able to take on its most 
dangerous power! Under such circumstances, we should 
say with Job, “ If I sin, then thou makest me; and thou 
wilt not acquit me from mine iniquity.” To put God far 
away, then, to indulge the thought that he does not see, 
or seeing, will not require it, is one of the methods by 
which bad men reconcile themselves to sin, and encour- 
age themselves with the hope of impunity. 

Another device of evil-doers to evade deserved retri- 
bution, and persuade themselves of their safety in guilt 
is an attempt to make amends for their iniquity by the 
performance of certain external duties which do not inter- 
fere with their evil pursuits. Those who trust in this 
method of escape, usually exhibit great zeal in the cause 
of religion, and may even show an unusual interest in the 
morality of the world. There are few methods, perhaps, 
by which bad men can more easily mislead the judgment 
of the world, than by assuming some of the forms of sanc- 
tity. Hence, there have been so many in all ages who, 
as Pollock has expres8ed it, have stolen 


“the livery of heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 


It is, however, quite probable that in thus imposing upon 
the world, men first imposed upon themselves. The out- 
ward and shallow views of religion that have always 
been and still are most popular, contribute to this delu- 


sion. The oan is always ready to accept a pious exte- 
17 
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rior, for a Christian, spiritual life; so that the specious 
hypocrite often takes precedence of the sincere and the 
humble. How otherwise shall we account for the almost 
numberless instances of high profession, and great appar- 
ent zeal in the cause of religion, accompanied by so low 
a tone of morality, and so much heart-sickening depravity. 

Again, wicked men, falling into the not uncommon 
practice of making their own characters the standard of 
the divine character, sometimes base the hope of escape 
from retribution in the impression that God will be as 
lenient towards vice as they themselves are. Even though 
he is not afar off, and though he may accept the show 
of piety as an atonement for a vicious life, yet he is ‘ alto- 
gether such an one as themselves.” To them, sin is no 
very heinous thing ; and hence they are led to infer that 
God himself may look upon them with great allowance. 

Now, in all this there is nothing very remarkable. Such 
self-deception is easily accounted for. Our best concep- 
tions of God are, of necessity, founded on what we 
recognize in ourselves. His power is only our power 
increased to infinity ; his wisdom and goodness are only 
our own, extended, exalted, and made perfect; and so 
of all the divine attributes. Now, as all good men con- 
ceive of God as infinitely good, that is, recognize him as 
somewhat like themselves, though infinitely better, so it is 
not unnatural for bad men to ascribe to the Deity a na- 
ture and disposition which corresponds with their own. 
Are they malignant and revengeful? so they represent 
God to be. Do they indulge in wrath, and storm with 
rage upon their enemies? so, in their conceptions, will 
God do. Hence, bad men come to regard God as 
altogether like themselves, and while they confidently ex- 
pect that he will treat their enemies as they themselves 
would treat them, they gradually come to the expecta- 
tion that he will look upon their owfi vices with the indul- 
gence which they seek to cherish in their own hearts. 

But the principal ground of the deception which we have 
seen, evil-doers, practice upon themselves is the fact that 
the full punishment of sin is often delayed. “ Because sen- 
tence against an evil work is not executed speedily,” the 
inference is drawn that it ‘may not be executed at all, at 
any period. Men who reason; thus forget that God’s 
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moral government not only sweeps over all worlds, but 
embraces all time, and all eternity ; and as it is never too 
late for man to repent, so it is never too late for Him to 
exercise his justice, and punish transgressors. We know 
too little of the grand scheme of the Almighty, and es- 
pecially of its minute arrangements and working, to say 
why he has so ordered it that some good men are appa- 
rently long denied the reward of their virtue, and some bad 
men seem to triumph even in their iniquities. Yet the 
fact has been recognized in all ages, and has sometimes 
been made to furnish one of the most powerful objections 
to the equity of the divine government. The Psalmist 
recognized it when he said, ** But as for me, my feet were 
almost gone; my steps had well-nigh slipped; for I was 
envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked, .... They are corrupt, and speak wrkedly 
concerning oppression ; they speak loftily ; they set their 
mouth against the heavens, and their tongue walketh 
through the earth. . . . . Behold, these are the ungodly, 
who prosper in the world ; they increase in riches.’ 

The objection, however, vanishes when we consider the 
government God through its whole duration. Whatever 
inequalities we may see, or imagine we see, here in this 
narrow sphere, no man can persuade himself, seriously, 
that upon the whole, God will not vindicate himself, and 
make his justice as conspicuous as his goodness and grace. 

To call attention to but another method whereby sinful 
men seek to persuade themselves that there can be safety 
in guilt, we must speak of those—may their number be 
ever small—who, like the fool, cut the knot they can not 
untie, and boldly say in their hearts, “ there is no God!” 
And if there is no God, then they conelude, no judge, no 
justice, no retributions whatsoever ! But on what grounds 
is this conclusion made to rest? Do not these practical 
atheists consider that there is a retributive providence, a 
moral government, even though there be no God in the 
universe ? It matters not how we came to exist, nor who 
gave us our powers, or ordained the moral laws under 
which we are placed. Dispute as we may about the 
origin of these things, we can not question their existence. 
The fact remains the same, whatever may be the philoso- 


phy. 
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That we are moral beings is’ just as certain as that we 
exist. We distinguish between right and wrong, we aré 
conscious of moral power, of merit and demerit, and are, 


as the apostle says, “a law unto ourselves.” When we 


do right our conscience approves us, when we do wrong 


it condemns, and the world unites with our own con- 
science so far as it knows our character, echoes its voice 
and confirms its verdict. 

It seems surprising that this thought, with its various 


bearings, has never occurred to that large class of infidels 
and atheists, who have labored so much to destroy the 


Christian religion, and blot out, if possible, the very idea 
of God himself from the human mind. Has it never 
occurred to them, that were they to succeed beyond their 
most sanguine expectations, they would not alter for the 


betterethe complexion of human affairs a single shade ? 


Grant, if you please, that the gospel is a fiction, that 
Jesus Christ is, as Volney maintains, a kind of myth, or 
as Strauss contends, a purely ideal being, the most beau- 
tiful and perfect conception of man, exalted and purified, 


and what have we gained? Is not man a moral being 
still ? and is he not a sinner still ? and does he not trem- 
ble under the apprehensions of retributive justice still ? 
Is he not conscious that he is not what he ought to be, 


and that he must become better? Is he not oppressed 


by the conviction that, do what he may, he can not be- 
come happy till he has first become good? - All over the 


world we find man the same, longing for some unseen 
good, and trembling under a sense of justice, a fear of 
retribution, which he can not shake off. The sinner may 


destroy the Bible and deny Christ, but he can not destroy 


this sense and this fear. 

We do not rid ourselves of the difficulty so easily as 
infidel and atheist seem to imagine. Here stand the facts, 
still unchanged and unchangeable after all their efforts. 


We exist; we are moral beings; we have sinned, we 


deserve punishment, and need salvation: No matter 


whether the Bible be true or false; no matter whether 
there be a God or not—these are facts. And more, we 
live under a moral government. We all feel, that upon 
the whole, it shall be well with the righteous, and ill with 


the wicked. Justice, stern and inflexible as the course of 
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the planets, is taking its way among men. We can not 
stay it, we can not turn it out of its path. And what is 
more remarkable still, we would not if we could. All 


men instinctively love and honor justice. Their natures 


cry out for it, ‘True, when it approaches themselves they 
shrink from it, and would have it pass by; yet they love 
it on the whole, and would not have the world rid of it. 
Now, what the Bible does is not to involve our condi- 
tion in darkness or invest it with difficulties and dangers. 


On the contrary it explains it. It takes the facts as they 
exist, and shows their relations and their significance. It 


repeats what we already knew—that we are moral, and 
informs who made us so. It declares that we are under 
a moral government, and teaches us whence that govern- 


ment came, and what are its character and its aims. It 


recognizes the existence of a justice that walks through 


the universe and rewards every moral being according to 
his works. It unfolds to us, in some degree, how it is 
inwrought with our whole being, and may almost be said 


to make a part of our existence. And although we may 


at times turn away from it and refuse to’consider its ways ; 
although we may employ a thousand devices to shut it 
out from our thoughts and to encourage ourselves in sin, 
still, here it is, silent it may be, but not powerless, and 


preparing to vindicate itself in the eyes of a moral uni- 
verse. 


Justice and retribution are not something altogether 
without and foreign tous. They live within us. Their 
throne is established in human souls, and we can not 
remove it. Their power is blended with all the laws of 


our nature and with the world and the universe. They 


act evermore and everywhere. There is, therefore, this 
peculiarity observable in them,—their awards are inevita- 
ble. They hold the relation of consequence to cause. 
They follow sin as shadow follows the sun. They are 


fixed, uniform, unbending; they act silently but with 
fearful certainty. You can not escape them. You can 


not fly from them any more than you can fly from your- 
self. The sin-avenger will follow you wherever you go. 
Nay, he goes with you; he dwells in your house; he 
lies with you in your bed; he sits with you at your table ; 


he talks with you when you rise up and when you sit 
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down ; he is with you at home and abroad ; in the crowd 
he whispers in your ear, and in your hours of retirement 
and silence he is your bosom companion still. You can 
not shake him off. He is fixed in your very soul, and 
there will he remain and give you. no true rest till you 
have given yourself to truth and duty and heaven. 

Few men perhaps even reflect what fearful powers 
they always carry about with them—memory and con- 
science—ready at any moment, if they are guilty, to fill 
them with terror and remorse—ready to dash the sweetest 
cup of earthly pleasure from their lips, and crown not 
their heads only, but their-very souls, with thorns. They 
may perhaps for a time silence these powers, or amidst 
the bustle of life and the glare of success refuse to listen 
to them. But, though trifled with and trampled under 
foot, they are never destroyed, and the time must come 
when they will speak and be heard. | 

To. every man thére is a time coming when faithful 
memory shall bring up all its mysterious treasures ; when 
the past shall no longer be forgotten, but every word of 
anger, every deed‘of wrong, every base purpose or evil 
thought, shall, with all their attendant circumstances, be 
set in order before him, and he shall see himself as he is. 
And then, teo, conscience shall speak, and speaking, be 
beard in the very depths of the soul. 

But, fearful as this thought is, there is something en- 
couraging and consoling in it still. These powers of 
memory and: conscience are not to be recalled and quick- 
ened merely to give us pain. They have a higher and 
nobler ministry. They hold an intimate relation to re- 
peutance and reformation; they are among the divine 
instrumentalities designed to work out our moral perfec- 
tion and happiness. Were it possible for us utterly to 
forget our past sins,—were it possible for the conscience 
to beeome absolutely eallous and dead, then, indeed, 
would salvation be impossible. Then would the last link 
that binds us to virtue and heaven be sundered. It isa 
reason for thankfulness as well as for fear, that God in 
his holy Providence will set our sins in order before us ; 
and let us carry along with us through life the cheering 
thought, that he who can suffer for sin may yet be, nay, 
shall yet be, restored. T. J. 8. 
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1. The Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punish- 
ment. By Thos. B. Thayer, &c. Boston: James M. Usher. 1855, 
24mo. pp. 182. = | 

2. The Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 


By ae B. yer, &c. Boston: James M. Usher. 1856. 12mo. 
Pp- «03. 


Tux latter work is an amplification of the argument in the former, 
together with some additional chapters and sections, We are told 
that, in the smaller form, it has had a large and rapid sale, summa 
rily and skeleton-wise as the subject was necessarily treated in that 
volume. The enlarged edition is so much more valuable, in almost 
all respects, that we may justly hope it will be procured even by 
those who already own the smaller. Though doubled in size, it is 
still but a compendium, from which nothing can be spared without 

e. It is arranged with that regard for natural.and perspic- 
uous order which characterizes all the productions of the author, 
and it is written throughout with his usual clearness, neatness of 
“Set oe —_ ; 

i aying down these two propositions as unquestiona- 
ble: * 1st. If the dectsite of endless coickaniit be, as aftirmed by 
its believers, absolutely and iadiagemabiy necessary to the preserva- 
tion of virtue, and to perfect obedience to the laws of God; if this 
be the salutary and saving influence of the doctrine, then it consti- 
tutes one of the strongest possible reasons for its being revealed to 
man at the very earliest period of the world’s history. 2d. If end» 
less punishment be true, it is terribly true to all those who are in 
danger ; and, if true, all mankind are in danger,—wherein is found 
another powerful reason why it should have been made known, in 
the clearest manner, on the very morning of creation ;—in the clear+ 
est manner : it should not have been left in doubt and obscurity, by 
the use of indefinite terms; but it should have been proclaimed in 
lan which no man could misunderstand,” &c. 

He then proceeds to show that it was not revealed, in any way, 
during the long period occupied by the Old Testament,—neither 
before the Law, nor under the Law, including the times of the Pro» 
phets. Throughout this period, forming two-thirds of the age of the 
human race, the rewards promised for obedience, and the punish- 
ments for disobedience, were distinctively:announced as pertaining 
to the present state. Indeed, “life and immortality were not then 
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brought to light,” for though a future existence was recognized, it 
was but the bare fact of such an_ existence, in Sheol, without an 

clear disclosure of its activity, its suffering or joy. So far, then, 
Revelation is confessedly silent as to the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment. And this circumstance not only shows the late origin of the 
doctrine in point of history, but. it also bears very heavily against 
its truth, for the reasons stated in the foregoing propositions. If it 
be pleaded that this argument would siete it bear equally against 
the truth of endless happiness, we may justly say that every body 
must feel at once that the two cases are very different in principle. 
For it neither endangers one’s everlasting welfare, nor wrongs him 
in any way, to confer upon him an eternal Sides of which he had 
not been apprized beforehand ; but to expose him to eternal remedi- 
less woe, as the penalty for disobedience in this life, and yet give 
him no notice of it, till his probation expires and it is too late to 
escape,—this is treating him with infinite unfairness, to say the 
least. It should be distinctly observed, that this would be a case 
wholly different, in principle, from all cases in which the conse- 
quences of evil-doing are remediable, and designed for the good of 
the sufferer. 

Having thus shown that the doctrine of endless punishment can 
not be found in the Old Testament, the author then traces its origin 
to the heathens. Of course, he has room only to point out this 
latter fact in a general way. In passing, we avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to remark, that the rise of this tenet among the hea- 
thens and the Jews would present a rich field of investigation to 
one who has the time and means to explore it. Without affecting 
to have an adequate acquaintance with it, we are yet sure that a 
thorough inquiry in this quarter would lead to conclusions some- 
what different from those that are commonly entertained, both with 
respect to the prevalence of that opinion before the Christian era, 
and with respect to the form it wore even where it was held, When 
men, without the aid of an explicit revelation, began to contemplate 
the future existence, as’ a consciously active life, they carried for- 
ward into it an administration of rewards and punishments, with 
such various modifications however, as their various notions of right 
and wrong suggested. At first, they did not trouble themselves 
about the result of such a state, nor about its relations to other 
important topics, nor with questions whether it would be absolutely 
endless, or not. They did not distinctly fix any end to it; and they 
did not distinctly define it to be endless. Strictly speaking, they 
did not, at first, think on this point. Even when their philosophers 
and speculatists afterwards began to define, it is questionable whether 
the most of them brought this precise point into decision ; though 
some of them decided against the endless duration of suffering. 
Still, people were very slow in coming to a view of the ised 
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and momentous bearings of this question. We may remark, in the 
ease of the Jews, that when they began to regard the future life as 
something more than a shadowy existence in Sheol,—when, in the 
times of the Apocrypha, they came into the belief of an active, 
intelligent, and spiritual state hereafter, their prejudices with respect 
to the Gentiles would naturally color their views of punishment 
there, and lead them greatly to aggravate the heathen representa- 
tion of suffering in the next world. 

In the third place, Mr. Thayer shows that the doctrine of endless 
unishment is not taught in the New Testament,—neither in the 
ew Testament idea of ell, nor in its use of the words everlasting, 

eternal, for ever, &c. He then accounts for the rise of that doc- 
trine in the early Christian Church, by the introduction of heathen 
and Jewish corruptions ; and traces its prevalence there, till its reg- 
ular establishment as an article of faith in the Fifth General Coun- 
cil, A. D. 553. 

Finally, he shows, by historical testimony and facts, what moral 
influence the doctrine has actually exerted on the lives and happi- 
ness of its believers. 

We have already said that this work is but a compendium. Let 
us not be misunderstood to mean that it is a skeleton, or an ab- 
stract' so closely condensed that the life is pressed out of it. The 
reader will find it far from being dry; it is concise, indeed, but full 
of lively thought, and the argument is always perfectly clear, while 
it covers the whole of the ground which the author marks out. 


3. Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1856. Exhibiting the most important Discove- 
ries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. Together with a List of recent 
Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Patents; Obituaries of 
eminent Scientific Men; Notes on the oe of Science during the 
Year 1855, etc. Edited by David A. Wells, A. M., Editor of the 
“ Year-Book of Agriculture,” “Familiar Science,” “Knowledge is 
Power,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, &. 1856, 12mo. pp. 398. 


Were it needful to inform our readers of the character of this 
work, we should speak in the highest terms of it as a record of dis- 
coveries and valuable suggestions in every part of the wide domain 
marked out in the title-page. We shall, however, give our readers 
the credit of supposing that all of them, who feel an interest in 
Science and Art, are already acquainted with the series of volumes 
to which this belongs. They will find the present number equal in 
value to any that have preceded it. 

An article, filling a new-department of the work, is that of Dr. 
Bell on the so-called ‘“ Spiritual Manifestations,” in which we have 
the testimony of a clear-headed observer to the fact of the strange 


VOL. XIII. 18 
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phenomena, and also to circumstances which show that they can not be 
reasonably ascribed to the agency of spirits from another world. 
The “Notes by the Editor,” with which the volume opens, and 
which gives a summary sketch of the progress of Science during the 
past year, serves at once for a table of contents, and for a conve- 
nient introduction to the work. 


4. Memoir of Rev. John Moore: with Selections from his Corres- 
pondence, and other Writings. By John G. Adams, &c. Boston: 
A. Tompkins, 1856. 12mo. pp. 360. : 


A full notice of this work in the next number. 


5.. Biography and History of the Indians of North America, from 
its First Discovery. By Samuel G.'Drake. Boston: Sanborn, Carter 
& Bazin. 

The sameness which usually makes the annals of all savage tribes 
dry and tedious, is relieved, in this work, by the philosophic reflec- 
tions with which the industrious author has enlivened and diversified 
his pages. Before examination, we could hardly have believed that 
so interesting and valuable a work on Indian life could be written. 
Mr. Drake a genius peculiarly fitting him for such a work. 
Very many years ago he conceived the purpose of bringing together 
and consolidating into a system the annals of the aboriginal tribes of 
this country, including the events which grew out of their relations 
with European nations; and this purpose becoming a‘ passion has 
been pursued with a singleness of aim which is almost always the 

uarantee of success. Though very far from being a recent work, it 
is entitled to present notice, from the fact that at a time when so 
many are curious to inquire into the past of our country’s expe- 
rience, the labors of Mr. Drake have a prominent use. ere is, 
and probably can be, no substitute for his history of the North. 
American Indians. He has exhausted the subject; and with all 
antiquarians his work will have a classic fame. We must add, that. 
his statement of what we may term the Indian side of the contro- 
versy between the aborigines and the more recent occupants of. our 
soil, is eminently just. A very comprehensive index gives his work 
especial value, particularly to those who would use it as a book of 
reference. E. 


6. Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the North- 
ern Nations to the close of the American Revolution. By William 
Smyth. With Additions; — a Preface, and a List of Books 
on American History. By Jared Sparks. Boston: Sanborn, Carter 
& Bazin. 

To call attention to the utility and excellence of this work is with 
us @ labor of love indeed. For the past few years it has been almost 
_@ constant companion. We have read no work of modern history, 
without first taking the initiatory step, by consulting the pages of 
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Smyth. It does not give many details, but tells where they may be 
found. It puts the reader in a position from which to take a cor- 
rect view of any particular epoch. It warns him of the prejudices 
or partialities which have influenced historians. It also points out 
the epochs of history—directs marked attention to the salient fea- 
ture, presents the pivot on which controlling events turn, and 
explains the issues which give meaning and point to what would 
otherwise be profitless and uninteresting.. In short, the work is the 
same to the reader of history that a guide-book is to the traveller. 
It zs the guide-book of modern history. It informs beforehand what 
is to be seen in the past, and from what points of observation to see 
it. Those who intend reading Mahon’s History of England, should 
by no means neglect the last two hundred and fifty pages of Smyth. 
Those who are to read Macaulay for the first time, should first read 
Smyth from page 253 to about page 400. Those who would get a 
just view of the Revolutionary war, will find Smyth’s Lectures on 
that subject above all price. We will simply add, that the additions 
by Mr. Sparks form a very useful feature of the work. In cer- 
tain attempts to get at some obscure event in our history, we have 
been under great obligations to his list of works on American his- 
tory. E. 


7. Herodotus. A New and Literal Version from the Text of 
Baehr. With a Geographical and General Index. By Henry Carey, 


“M.A 

The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides. A new 
and Literal Version from the Text of Arnold. By the Rev. Henry 
Dale, M. A. 
The Tragedies of Sophocles: in English Prose. The Oxford Trans- 

ation. 

The [liad of Homer, literally Translated ; with Explanatory Notes. 

By Theodore Alois Buckley, B. A. 


_. These volumes are the recent additions to “ Harper’s Classical 
- Library.” The first one here named is the very fountain of history. 
The manner of Herodotus bespeaks his antiquity. His simplicity is 
childlike. His style is wholly free from the technicalities and for- 
malisms which characterize the maturity of historical discourse. In 
the following, from his Essay on History, Macaulay makes the 
porter represent Herodotus: “If an educated man were giving an 
account of the late change of administration, he would say, ‘ be 
Goderich resigned ; and the king in consequence sent for the Duke of 
Wellington.’ <A porter tells the story as if he had been hid behind 
the curtains of the royal bed-chamber at Windsor. ‘So Lord Gode- 
rich says, “I cannot manage this business; I must go out.” So 
the King says, says he, ‘‘ Well, then, I must send for the Duke of 
Wellington, that’s all.”’ This is the very manner of the father of 
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history.” We are glad to get Thucydides in so intelligible a trans- 
lation. The present translator enjoyed peculiar advantages, having 
the notes and annotations of several predecessors to aid him. With- 
out doubt his version is much the best edition of Thucydides in 
English dress. Sophocles in many particulars was the prototype of 
Shakspeare. The resemblance which has been detected between cer- 
tain of his characters and those created by the Saxon bard is by no 
means fanciful. The translation in prose has the merit of being 
literal. Buckley’s version of Homer will enable the reader to decide 
how far: Pope’s translation is Pope’s Iliad rather than Homer's. The 
dissimilarity is indeed very marked. It will be a curious and in- 
structive labor to read the one in connection with the other. At all 
events, we are glad to see the literal Homer. 

All these volumes are neatly gotten up. They are more conve- 
nient for the hand than even Bobn’s publications which they so 
closely resemble. The price places them within the reach of the 
humblest means. The names of the publishers leave no room for 
doubt as to the completeness of the “ Classical Library.” E. 


8. India, Ancient and Modern. Geographical, Historical, Politi- 
cal, Social and Religious; with a particular Account of the state 
and prospects of Christianity. By David O. Allen, D. D. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 


The author of this work was an American Missionary in India 
for a quarter of a century; during which period he was assiduous 
in making himself acquainted with the social, political, and religious 
condition of the country. Intending to devote his life to the Mis- 
sionary cause in India (an intention which ill health compelled him 
to relinquish,) he has pursued an inquiry into its past and present, 
with something of the enthusiasm which attends one’s effort to 
master the annals of his native land. The fruits of this research 
are in the handsome octavo before us. It is impossible to read a 
chapter without being impressed with the thoroughness, the impar- 
tiality, the cautious discrimination and the sound judgment, which 
characterize the whole work. The title-page promises much, but 
the expectation it raises is justified by reading the volume. Indeed, 
it is a work for study rather than for reading. It is literally cram- 
med with information ; and, if we except what relates to the Hindoo 

riod (the meagreness of which we are hardly willing to forgive,) 
it is a. complete portrayal of the past and the present of one of the 
most interesting and mysterious regions of the globe. The plan of 


the work is admirable, and has enabled the author to present a 
great amount and variety of information without introducing confu- 
sion into the reader’s mind. Taking a brief view of the Hindoo 
period, we are. brought into a distinct and somewhat exhaustive 
acquaintance with the confition of the country under the Moham- 
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medan rule ; then comes an account of the discoveries and conquests 
of the Europeans, with full details relative to the British dominion ; 
following this, we are made acquainted with the customs, manners, 
and religious characteristics of the inhabitants; the work concluding 
with an historical account of the introduction of Christianity by the 
Protestant Missions, and with a statement of the probable results 
yet to follow from Missionary efforts. 

In the brief space proper toa notice, we can give but little in the 
way of particulars descriptive of the contents of so large a work. 
One feature, however, is so remarkable, and takes us so much by 
surprise, that we cannot pass it by without giving it a brief’ state- 
ment. We allude to the facts touching the polygamy of the Chris- 
tian converts, to the toleration which the church shows this custom, 
and the palliation which our author volunteers in behalf of the 
same! It amounts almost to demonstrative evidence of the author’s 
fidelity to facts, that he speaks with perfect frankness on a point, 
where facts are so certain to offend the convictions and the moral 
sense of his readers. Had we read in a book written by one who 
avows hostility to the missionary movement, the statement that the 
professed Christian church in India tolerates polygamy on the part 
of the native converts, we should have regarded the statement as 
unqualifiedly false. Yet the disclosures of our author permit no 
doubt of the fact, that the foreign missionary movement, represent- 
ing Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists and Congregationalists, 
have made a compromise with a custom which we are confident no 
Christian community will look upon with the least degree of allow- 
ance. The “ Calcutta Missionary Conference,” representing all these 
sects, looking at the ancient Jewish precedent in the light of a sanc- 
tion, were unanimous in putting forth the following statement : 


“If a convert before becoming a Christian has married more 
wives than one, in accordance with the practice of the Jewish and 
primitive Christian churches, he shall be permitted te keep them 
all, but. such a person is not eligible to any office in the church.” 
(p. 602.) : 


With the permission thus authoritatively granted, our author 
coincides, stating and defending his opinion. as follows : 


‘Now what shall be done in respect to such persons (polyga- 
mists) when they give credible evidence of personal piety and seek 
admission into the Christian church? No case of this kind occurred 
in my own missionary experience. But some cases have occurred in 


India, and this difficulty will oceur in numerous instances in the 
progress of the gospel. The subject will also have the considera- 
tion and decision of the highest ‘euthority, ecclesiastical and  judi- 
ciary, in India and England. My opinion is that ‘the general 
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ractice in missions in respect to such cases will be as follows :— 


hen any man who has more than one wife to whom he has been 


legally married, wishes to be admitted into the Christian church he 
will be required to make a free and full statement of his domestic 
relations. He will be permitted to retain his marital connection 
with all his wives, and his parental relation to all his children, sub- 


ject to the discipline of the church for the proper government of 
his household, Whether he may or may not cohabit with his dif- 


ferent wives, will be left, I believe, entirely to him and to them to 
act according to their views of duty. At the same time, the nature 
of the married relation according to the Christian dispensation and 


the usage of the church, and the reason why such cases are for a 


while tolerated, will be fully explained. No man thus admitted 
while a polygamist can be ordained a Christian teacher. In this 
way polygamy will have the testimony of the church against it, and 
as no Christian man can ever become a polygamist, all such cases 


will cease with the lives of those thus admitted.” (pp. 553-84.) 


We regard these statements and palliations as by no means 
the least valuable features of Dr. Allen’s work; for while they 
strengthen our confidence in the truthfulness and impartiality of his 
statements, they furnish a marked illustration of the tendency of 


familiarity with an evil to blind one to its real character—an illus- 
tration which has its counterpart in the apologies for slavery with 


which we in this country are so. familiar. Dr. Allen’s experience 
may further be considered as illustrating what the slaveholder’s 
apology also illustrates,—that while familiarity with an institution 
is the best preparation for correctly stating its facts, it may be the 
very worst preparation for forming a correct judgment of its moral 
character and tendency. 


We have only to add that the publishers have brought out the 
volume in a style worthy of its contents. The work will have a 
permanent place in the library of the scholar, and will, we doubt 
not, prove a standard authority with all who would know something 


of the ancient and modern condition of India, E. 


9. The Universalist Pulpit; embracing Sermons by Hosea Ballou, 
E. H. Chapin,' Thomas Whittemore, O. H. Tillotson, T. B. Thayer, 
John Murray, Lemuel Willis, and A. A. Miner. With a likeness of 
each. Boston: J. M. Usher. 1856. 


_ In reading the writings of men belonging to the same sect, espe- 
cially in becoming acquainted with their biographies, we generally 
find a significant sameness of mind and character. We say a sig- 
nificant sameness; for what fact could more significantly prove that 
the form of faith represented by-these persons is narrow, one-sided, 


putting forth but an isolated phase of Christian belief, and hence 
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attracting to itself only minds of a corresponding mould and temper- 
ament? It is a common remark, that we know the ministers of a 
certain sect at a glance—the single dogmatic feature of that sect 


showing itself in the very expression of its living representative ! 
-It goes very far to strengthen our estimate of the ‘“‘ many-sided- 
ness,” and hence in the comprehensiveness of our faith, that it is 


‘found to have an attraction for the greatest variety of mind, culture, 
and temperament, The more we think of its name, the more we 


are satisfied that the word Universalism is its natural cognomen. 
Our faith is strictly wniversal—it presents all the positive phases of 
a Christian faith, and has a power over minds the most dissimilar. 
It represents the universal heart and mind, and js rightly named 
Universalism. 

We have been led to this train of reflection by looking at the 
mames on the title-page of the work before us. What a marked 
dissimilarity of mental configuration do these names indicate! Each 


has an identity, No one is a repetition of the other. There is 


indeed a common faith and a common trust; but the unity of the 
faith is held with a most unqualified regard for the distinct manhood 
of each. ‘The Universalist Pulpit” contains a Sermon from each 
of the preachers named on its title-page—a biographical sketch and 
a likeness accompanying the sermon. We commend the work for 
the intrinsic merit of its printed page ; and also as an unintended 


(and for this reason all the more conclusive) argument for the come 


prehensiveness of the theology of which the names of the preachers 
are but varied representatives. E. 


10. Cyclopedia of American Literature ; embracing Personal and 
Critical Notices of Authors, and Selections from their Writings. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Day; with Portraits, Auto- 
graphs, and other Illustrations. By Evert A. Duyckinck and George 


L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner. Boston: Fred- 
eric Parker. 1855. pp. 676 and 780. 


The design of this work, stated in the most general terms, is ‘‘ to 
exhibit-and illustrate the products of the pen on American soil.” 


Commencing with George Sandys, whose translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, printed in 1626, was the first step towards an 
American. literature, and coming down to the present day, the 
‘* Cyclopzedia,” with scarcely an omission—at least, with an approach 
to completeness hardly to have been deemed possible—embraces 
biographical sketches and critical notices of such writers on our soil 


as have gained any thing of a literary reputation. The task 


seems to us almost herculean; we cannot think of the boldness, 
the perseverance, and the attainments necessary to its conception and 
completion, without an emotion of wonder. Looking from the stand- 
points of our small aims and yet smaller achievements, such an 
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achievement as this ‘ Cyclopzdia,” almost oppresses us with its 
vastness and completeness. 

We do not need the authority of great names to assure us of the 
utility of the work. We need not the assurance of Mr. Bancroft 
that “ the critical skill of the writers, their spirit and research, their 
candor and comprehensiveness, are admirable;” even a cu 
examination will show, that “they have brought together a mass of 
interesting matter, which no inquirer can dispense with, or use 
without gratitude.” A statement from Mr. Everett is entitled to 
particular attention, in the fact that it gives an instance illustrative 
of the utility of the work. In a letter to the publisher he says, “ I 
was lately applied to by a correspondent in Europe for particulars 
relating to our accomplished and adventurous countryman, Dr. Kane, 
and was able to refer him at once to the. ‘Cyclopedia’ for an 
amount of information which could not have been found any where 
else, within my knowledge.” 

To a mind gifted with the power of insight, the ‘‘ Cyclopeedia ” is 
almost a substitute for a continuous history of the country. The 
utility of the labors of Bancroft and Hildreth does not consist so 
much in the knowledge of events with which they acquaint us, as in 
the knowledge of the inner life of the people, of which the facts of 
our history are but the outward expression. An acquaintance with 
the authors and the literature of our country is but another way of 
reaching that, to represent which forms the main purpose of history. 
Let any one read the “Cyclopedia” and an American history 
together, and he will be edified and amazed to see how the one 
reflects the other—rather, how both reflect the same essential thing, 
the nation’s idea. A people’s life, though combining an almost 
infinite diversity of particulars, though developing distinct phases, 
and emphasizing itself in peculiar epochs, is, after all, a wat; and 
to the clear insight its most dissimilar experiences are seen to har- 
monize in a single identity. The fibre of a tree may indicate to the 
naturalist the quality of the fruit it will bear, as distinctly as the 
very taste of the fruit reveals the same thing to the common judg- 
ment. The Duyckincks are but the counterparts of Bancroft, Hil- 
dreth, and Grahame. In form, and in the statement of fact, the 
two spheres of labor are widely different; to the mind comprehen- 
sive enough to perceive the highest significance of each, the effect of 
both labors is almost identical. 

We must say a word of the arrangement. It is chronological, 
following the order of birth in its account of each individual. It 
divides our literary history into three epochs—the Puritan, the 
Revolutionary, and the Present Century. ach of these periods has 
a marked peculiarity. The literature of the Puritan period, like its 
annals, is rugged, vigorous and strong. Among its prominent names 
are ' Roger Williams, Cotton, Hooker, Mathers, and Jonathan EHd- 
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wards. A transition from the theological character of this period to 
the discussion of the legal questions which followed—which transition 
finds its pivot in Benjamin Franklin—brings us to the Revolu- 
tionary period,—a period resplendent with the names of Otis, Adams, 
Jefferson, Hamilton and Jay. To the third period belong the names 
—each the representative of a particular department of literature— 
of Channing, Webster, Story, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Bryant 
and Bancroft. The propriety and lucidness of this arrangement are 
obvious. 

We must record our admiration of the strict impartiality which 
characterizes the critical notices of authors, and also the choice 
evinced in the selections from their writings. We see no tendency 
to omit, on the one hand, or to unduly notice, on the other, irre- 
spective of the intrinsic claims of the several persons who properly 
belong to the list of American authors. Of course, the tastes which 
led to such a work must have had preferences,—preferences, we 
mean, not in the sense of placing that which is more excellent before 
that which is less excellent, but in the sense of placing a particular 
kind of excellence before a different yet no ways inferior kind; but 
we are confident that the ‘‘ Cyclopsedia ” gives no indication of such. 

We have only to add that: the print, paper, binding, and other 
mechanical features of the work, are in admirable keeping with its 
contents. The type, which was cast especially for the ‘ Cyclope- 
dia,” though necessarily not large, is very clear, and may be read 
without pain to any eye not infirm. The portraits, autographs and 
other illustrations, are artistically executed, necessarily forming a 
most valuable feature in such a work. Not alone for the sake of 
' those, whose industry, research and risk have given the country so 
complete a likeness of itself, as it was and is, but also for the sake 
of that numerous class whose mind it is calculated to instruct and 
edify, we earnestly commend the work to the patronage of a gen- ~ 
erous public. E. 
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11. The Christ of History: an Argument grounded in the Facts of 
his Life on Earth. By John Young, M. A. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1855. pp. 260. 


Leaving entirely out of the account the miraculous in the history 
of Christ, looking upon his experience as if he were simply a man, 
the author of this work has endeavored to construct.an argument 
conclusive of his oneness with God. We think that every experi- 
enced and unbiassed reader will view such an. attempt with suspi- 
cion. The method of such an argument is vicious in the extreme. 
Let any one go to history with a view to get argument of any sort, 
and the temptation to cull and; assort facts to suit his purpose, is 
likely to be irresistible. In this way most any thing can be proved. 
We need not indeed charge an author with an intention to deceive ; 
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but by pursuing such a method he will unconsciously deceive—per- 
haps himself more than his reader. The title of the work above- 
named, and its analysis or chapter of contents, promise much; but 
the book itself will be likely to disappoint the majority of readers. 
The best portions of the work are its accounts of the existing philos- 
ophies at the appearing of Christ; but even these are stated in too 
general terms. All through the work, indeed, we find a great dearth 
of particulars. Those who already believe in the dogma which the 
book aims to fortify, will perhaps be satisfied with its argumenta- 
tion. We shall be surprised to hear that it has made a single con- 
vert. . BE. 


- 12. Glances and Glimpses; or, Fifty Years Social, including Twen- 
¥ Years’ Professional Life. By Harriot K. Hunt, M. D. Boston: 
ohn P. Jewett & Co. 


What reading is so fascinating and instructive as biography? It 
should seem that no life can be so uneventful and tame in its facts 
that it will not catch the hue of romance, and be polarized with a 
great law or moral, when it is written out and put into literature. 
And if an ordinary experience, well told, can excite an interest in 
us which a knowledge of the reality itself would not impart, how 
much more stirring and valuable the story of a career, in which 
great moral energy, devout loyalty to truth, and a sunny heart 
opened a path through tangled prejudices and matted customs to an 
original usefulness! Such is the meaning of the volume which Har- 
riott K. Hunt has published under the title, “ Glances and Glimpses.” 
We have read it with a very deep and unflagging interest. One 
cannot be weary in following even the most trivial details of it. 
There is so much genuine enthusiasm in every page—such gushes of 
heart-feeling—such unquestioning and unfearing devotion to any 
new truth that is revealed or suspected, and such sincerity of reli- 
gious expression, that one is swept along through the book as if it 
offered all the external stimulant of an exciting novel. Miss Hunt 
writes not from her mind, but from her feelings and soul. Her 
book boils and foams with vitality. It has more strength and more 
flavor than if it had been written with more care and more sym- 
metry in cooler moods, 

Her father und mother were among the early converts of Murray, 
and the chapters in which Miss Hunt records the memories of her 
childhood open a most charming view of a home cheered by the light 
which gushed from that early Universalist faith. No one can read 
the pages in which the writer pours out her gratitude for the home- 
life with which Providence blessed her, or those that record her 
father’s sudden death and its influence on the household, with dry 
eyes, or without feeling deeply the superiority of a faith that in- 
spires the affections over one that speaks to the conscience alone. 
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Most tender acknowledgments are made also of the strength and 
solace the family derived in seasons of trouble from the pastoral 
ministry of Father Ballou. ; 
One sees in this volume, moreover, the incipient stirrings and the 
rapid advance among us of the great principle which is connected 
with the advocacy of Women’s Rights. Harriot Hunt is a fearless, 
enthusiastic, practical advocate of that cause. She interprets vividly 
enough the need of a deeper and wider culture for woman. The 
mean sophisms and paltry wit that omnes all movement in that 
direction shrivel before the very heat of her convictions. She saw 
very early the call to women to become physicians. She trained 
herself for that profession. The authorities of Harvard College that 
snubbed her first request to study in their medical department, have 
been disarmed by her arguments, and have nominally retreated from 
their position. She has vigorously walked through scorn and laughter 
to a noble position in her calling, where her influence is a steady 
support to the cause she has so much at heart. No documents in 
favor of the political rights of women have more pungency, or wield 
a topic with which an opponent will be more loath to cope, than Dr. 
Harriot’s letters to the Treasurer of Boston, protesting against the 
unrighteousness of being taxed without being allowed the right of 
representation. — 
The influence of Miss Hunt’s book will be good. It preaches the 
unspeakable worth and sacredness of home. It pleads with women 
to lead a life of usefulness and not of surface and show. It pleads 
for women against the impediments of custom, the barbarities of 
law, and the mean selfishness of public opinion. It shows how a 
woman can be useful, strong, and prominent as a force in society, 
‘ without being any less modest and feminine. We hope that it will 
be widely read, and that its lessons will be seriously pondered. xk. 


13. The Life and Works of Goethe; with Sketches of his Age and 
Contemporaries, from Published and Unpublished Sources. By G. H. 
Lewes, author of ‘The Biographical History of Philosophy.” In two 
volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


We announced the appearance of this book in our last issue, but, 
had no room then to allude to its character and contents. It is a 
very valuable and a very interesting biography. In the first place, 
it is a thorough treatment of its theme. Mr. Lewes entered into 
the work con amore. He knew how m the accounts of Goethe 
in English literature had been; he knew how much speculation and 
nebulous. “ constructive” biography one must wade through in the 
German memoirs and essays, to get at one new authentic fact; he 
knew how little dependence can be placed on Goethe’s own recollec- 
tions of his earlier years; and he set himself, with the honesty and 
pertinacity of a true “ positivist,” to the task of finding out, and put- 
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ting into decent English shape, all that can be known of the circum- 
stances, the changes, and the morale of the great German poet’s 
career. ; 
The work is done well. A great many facts are brought out in 

these pages that will be new, we are sure, even to diligent students 
of Goethe. His relations to women and his marriage are set in 
clearer light than any biography, English or German, has ever cast 
upon them. His Weimar life. and his relations as a reformer to 
German literature are lucidly portrayed; while the widely unequal 
values of his scientific labors, and his merits as a student and discoy- 
erer in natural science, are discussed, and weighed, and appreciated, 
as no critic has done the work, or has been able to do it, before. All 
his prominent literary productions, too, are subjected to a careful 
criticism by Mr. Lewes, which, by its frequent severity of tone, 
commends itself to us as sincere and impartial in its intention, if it 
does not always seem penetrating, sympathetic, and profound. 

It is not our office or purpose to raise the question here,— 
how commendable or repulsive, how noble or mean, the whole 
character of Goethe appears, as'drawn anew in these volumes. 
Readers will find the chapters attractive by their vigor and clear- 
ness of portraiture; they must draw conclusions for themselves. 
We have gained from Mr. Lewes’ work an enlarged conception 
of the breadth and massiveness of Goethe’s intellect,—of the men- 
tal heroism he displayed in his seventy years of self-training, and 
of the marvellous combination in his genius of a hardy realism 
and a sweet and graceful lyric fervor—making him a leader in the 
most perplexing mazes of science, and at the same time the most 
exquisite song-writer of Germany, We have learned, also, to see . 
by evidence in these volumes deeper justification for Jung Stilling’s 
assertion that he was philanthropic and beneficent. But the chap- 
ters on his relations to women are-darker than we had supposed the 
facts would warrant. Mr. Lewes’ attempts at defence are as weak 
as they are unworthy of a noble mind. The great poet was selfish 
and mean in his estimates of women, and his action towards those 
who interested his heart. He had no principles in love. It is sad- 
dening enough to turn from the record of “ Iphigenia in Tauris” to 
the story of Lili or Frederica of Sesenheim, and from Mr. Lewes’ 
admirable analysis of “ Faust” to his imnocent narrative of Goethe’s 
connection with Madame Von Stein. These volumes certainly en- 
large the basis and ennoble the proportions, to English readers, of 
Goethe’s genius, mental fortitude and life-long heroism in the pur- 
suit of truth; but they preclude any future appeal in his behalf, 
from the condemnation of his heartlessness towards woman, in the 


court cf manliness, purity, and honor. K. 





Art. XV. 


Moses: or The Providential Method of Human Elevation. 


A GREaT man is a perpetual human interest. One is 
the better for contact even with the humblest good man, 
and every such man is, in his place, a beneficent force in 
the world. But the more one is, the more he imparts; 
and in proportion as one is great as well as good, we feel 
him in making his acquaintance. It ennobles and digni- 
fies us to sympathize with the nobleness of a great soul. 
It refreshes and quickens us to breathe the higher atmos- 
phere in which such an one lives, and we feel the current 
of a new life flowing into our being as we know him. 
Our feebler souls grow great and strong in the baptism of 
his strength, and our manhood becomes more muscular 
and vigorous as his manhood sheds its electric force into 
us, and.his deeds stir us with their inspirations. 

Moses is not of our time, nor are we his disciples. We 
walk in a larger light, under the leadership of a more 
perfect master. Yet, looking back, we see him the chosen 
servant of God, bravely and with singular fidelity address- 
ing himself to the work with which he was charged—and 
amidst all the great souls, who have risen above the level 
of their times and helped to make the past illustrious and 
the present what it is, we see him, next to Christ alone, 
filling the broadest horizon and standing the grandest of 
them all; and as, amidst the verdure and fruitage of some 
landscape, the traveller is often interested in looking back 
to the mountain in whose hollows are nursed the springs, 
and down whose sides flow the streams which have helped 
to create the beauty around him, so amidst the richer 
circumstances and the more luxuriant moral fruitage of 
our time, we do well to look back and study this grand 
old man—the qualities of his character; the nature of his 


work; and the civilizing forces he has infused into the 
life of the world. 


Guizot, in his ‘ History of Civilization,” expresses the 
conviction that, from age to age, nations have transmitted 
VOL. XII. 19 
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something to their successors, which is never lost, but 
which grows and continues as a common stock, and will 
thus be carried on to the end of all things.1 He thus sug- 
gests the doctrine of a progressive plan in human affairs. 
And to some such conviction, the intelligent study of his- 
tory can scarcely fail to lead us all. Without it, history 
is a riddle, for which there is no solution. The successive 
achievements and experiences of our race drift before us 
on the sea of time, but we have no law by which to ex- 
plain its currents, or their direction. That there has been 
an advance of our race into gradually higher stages of 
culture and civilization, though often through decay and 
apparent retrogression, can not be denied; but except as 
we have the doctrine of a divine plan, we are without any 
rational explanation why it should have been so. The 
confession of such a plan, as a broad generalization, ex- 
plains every thing. It includes, indeed, special adjust- 
ments which we can not comprehend, and leaves room for 
questions which we can not answer, because they pertain 
to the field of infinite, and not of finite, knowledge. Still, 
reducing all that seems inexplicable into subservience to 
one central law, it enables us to see that the procession of 
7 moves in step with God’s time, and solves the riddle 
of history by revealing His comprehensive purpose stretch- 
ing through it all. 

Here then we have the central principle which this arti- 
cle aims to unfold. God is educating our race; and 
Moses and the law given by him show us how He adapts 
His instramentalities to the needs of the world, and grad- 
ually furthers the purpose in view. In the merely human 
side of his character and relations, Moses is an object of 
no small interest, and well rewards our study; but it is 
in the place he thus occupies as the representative of a 
divine: method, as the special instrument and illustration 
of a providential plan, that he becomes most an object of 
interest, and best deserves our study. In this place, and 
as the representative of his system, we are finally con- 
cerned to consider him here; but that our labor may 
not be wholly lacking in completeness, we must first pass 
the leading events of his life and his personal character 
in review. 

1 Vol. i. p- 18. 
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Three hundred and fifty years had passed since the call 
of Abraham, and one hundred and thirty-five years since 
the removal of the Israelites into Egypt. Not without 
@ purpose, we may be sure, had they gone there. Egypt 
was the moral and intellectual centre of the world; the 
seat of learning and of arts. Selected as this people was 
to be the chosen depository of a great truth, it was but 
fit that they should first acquire the civilizing arts and 
employments needful for them, when they should be 
“changed from wandering shepherds. into a fixed and 
industrious people.” * How could they do it so well as 
in the midst of this Egyptian civilization—even though it 
must be as bondmen at last? This purpose was nearly 
accomplished, and the time was approaching for another 
step forward. Moses, therefore, was born. And mark 
the evident providence by which his birth and all the 
circumstances of his education were appointed. To be 
accepted as the deliverer of this people, one must come to 
them entitled to their confidence as one of themselves,— 
and yet, in their bondage, there could not have been 
among them so much as the first condition of the required 
preparation. God, indeed, might have called even the 
feeblest of these bondmen, and by a constant miracle 
have made him the agent of His purpose. - But He never 
wastes his miracles. A stupendous work was to be done ; 
and it could be best done by one who, humanly as 
well as divinely, was fitted for it;—by one enriched by 
culture, with a mind large enough to comprehend the 
enterprise in all its details, and with a force of nature 
sufficient to carry it forward. The means by which Pha- 
raoh seeks to weaken the nation, therefore, are used for 
their deliverance, and we are thus signally shown how 
God circumvents the designs of the wicked, and causes 
the wrath of man to praise Him. The infant law-giver, 
exposed in his frail ark, is rescued and adopted by Pha- 
raoh’s daughter; but that he may be nurtured in the love 
and faith of his people, as well as educated “in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” ? it is ordered that he shall be 
given in charge of his mother as nurse. 


2Ch. Exam. vol. xxi. Art. Character and Institutions of Moses, p. 4. 
3 Acts. vii, 22. 
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We will not dwell on the traditions concerning his 
childhood,—one of which relates that he was of such mar- 
vellous beauty, that even those who passed him in the 
highway were constrained to stop and gaze upon him. 
Suffice it to say that, thus adopted into the family of Pha- 
raoh, and trained by the wise and tender care of his mo- 
ther, this child of a great destiny grew to manhood. The 
Egyptians, as already intimated, were masters of the 
highest culture and civilization of their time, and in his 
position at court, he doubtless *‘ grew up in the midst of 
the wisest spirits of the nation,” and, learned in their sci- 
ence and statesmanship, perhaps “ was called to import- 
ant public trusts.”* At the same time, it is safe to 
conclude that his mother watched, that he should not for- 
get his oneness with his people, and nurtured him not 
only in piety but in patriotism and a responsive sympa- 
thy with. his oppressed brethren. At length, the time 
came for another method of discipline. This favored 
inmate of a royal household was to be fired with a quick- 
er sense of the wrong which his people suffered ; was to 
find himself, in consequence, wrenched from his hitherto 
easy position; was to be made more thoroughly con- 
scious of the living ties uniting him to the oppressed ; 
and, through years of reflection and of communion with 
God and his own soul in the solitudes of the desert, was 
to attain to that solidity of character, that maturity of 
judgment, that force of will, and that conviction of the 
delivetance and destiny possible to his people, which 
should complete his preparation for the work before him, 
as the atmosphere of a court could not do. Accordingly, 
at forty years of age, in the simple but significant lan- 
guage of the record, “ he went out unto his brethren and 
looked on their burdens; ”’* and one day, indignant at the 
cruelty of one of their task-masters, smote him dead. If 
he had been at all an Egyptian before, this act sealed him 
as an Israelite henceforth in every pulse of his being ; and 
thus identified with his race, a new feeling of kindred and 
of responsibility seems.at once to have kindled within him. 
Perhaps, already, as one has suggested, some unformed 
notion of their deliverance by his means was brooding in 


4Wines’ “Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews,’’ 
p. 129. 5 Exo. ii. 11, 
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his mind.® Seeing two of them at strife the next day, he 
assumed to remonstrate with them, but his good offices 
were contemptuously rejected ; and his life being sought 
by Pharaoh, he fled. Here, forty years more must be 
spent in the life on which he enters—and then, at last, at 
eighty years of age, comes the call for which all this had 
been the preparation, and he is summoned to his great 
mission. Out of the bush, which flamed, but consumed 
not—the symbol, perhaps, not only of God, but of the 
glowing and unconsuming enthusiasm which was hence- 
forth to possess him,—amidst the impressive silence and 
‘the solemn solitude of the mountain,” God spake to 
him, announcing that he was chosen 1o be the liberator of 
his people. Distrusting: himself, and appalled at the 
magnitude of the undertaking, he shrank back, and plead- 
ing his inadequacy, besought to be released. But his 
objections were overruled; by signs and wonders he 
could not misinterpret, his confidence in God and in him- 
self as His messenger was established, and meeting 
Aaron according to a divine assurance, he goes to his 
people, fills them with hope, secures their co-operation, 
and, when all is ready, stands before Pharaoh to deliver 
his appointed message. 

We all know the result—the refusal of Pharaoh; the 
miracles, designed to subdue his stubborn will, to rebuke 
the national superstitions, and to humble king and people 
into a willingness to release the slaves they had so op- 
pressed ; the final consent and eager importunity that 
they should depart; the passage of the sea; the pursuit 
and overthrow of the Egyptians; and the arrival of the 
emancipated host ‘‘ before the mount.”” Then followed the 
Law, given under the impressive circumstances with which 
we are so familiar ; the relapse of the people into their Egyp- 
tian worship ; the exasperation of Moses and the breaking of 
the first tables of the commandments in consequence ; the 
re-delivery of the Law, and the succession of events which 
filled up the thirteen months of preparation and instruc- 
tion, during which the camp was fixed at Sinai. Then 
commenced those years of discipline in the desert ; years 
of exposure and of wandering, designed to school the weak 


6 Milman’s History of the Jews. vol. i. p.54. Compare Acts vii. 
23-25. 
19* 
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and perverse people into something like fitness for the 
nationality and privileges before them, and so crowded 
with the severest tests of the courage, faith and persistence 
of their leader. 7 

At length, these years are finished, and again leader 
and people stand with the promised land before them. 
But the leader’s days are numbered, and he cannot enter 
there. With his foot upon the threshold of this goal of 
so many hopes, he must content himself to go no farther ; 
and hushing his disappointment into filial submission, he 
prepares to bequeath his trust to other hands, and to go 
to his repose. 

And here, for the present, amidst these preparations, 
let us leave him, to look briefly at his character, and then 
at his authority ; the merits of the Law he promulgated ; 
and his work and influence in the world. 

Deeds are the alphabet by which every man writes his 
own character; and interpreting the character of Moses 
as thus recorded, there can be little essential difference 
as to the estimate in which he isto be held. Intellect 
does not directly pertain to character; but as one of the 
attributes of his manhood, it is pertinent to say, every 
thing shows us that he was a man of vast intellectual 
compass and force. His was evidently one of those thor- 
oughly masculine and practical intellects, every attribute 
of which is for use,—nothing for show. Not to speak of 
the poetical genius and the mental qualifications for great 
eloquence usually assigned him, the fact that he was 
chosen to be the agent of a work so stupendous, or, if one 
prefers so to say, the fact that he of himself was able to 
conceive and execute the work, sufficiently indicates a 
remarkable breadth, comprehensiveness and constructive 
power of mind. Only such a mind could have so grasped 
not only the general outlines, but the minute details of 
his work, or have exhibited the repose and self-possession, 
the fertility of resource, the readiness for every emer- 
gency, the sagacity and soundness of judgment, the supe- 
riority to all exigences, and all that assemblage of quali- 
ties of which we are so steadily conscious, and which 
gives us such a sense of unexhausted power, while in his 
presence. 

But it is his moral elevation that most deserves and 
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commands our regard. He was eminently a man of 
great completeness of manhood; one of those keyed to a 
high moral tone, all of whose moral attributes are on a large 
scale. There was nothing in him mean or little. He was 
a man—and so, of course, was not perfect. He certainly 
had his limitations—his weaknesses, his faults. With 
respect to his passions, especially, he seems to have been 
a kind of restrained voleano, hooped about for the most 
part by a strong and massive will—just as “all who have 
accomplished great things in the world,” as one has said, 
‘shave a vast amount of slumbering fire within.”? Only 
an intense nature can keep its way against great difficul- 
ties—and his intensity sometimes betrayed him into a 
‘‘haste of temper, which caused him to offend; ” and on 
one occasion, he seems so far to have lost his patience, 
and with it that calm reliance on God, and that sense of 
his own dependence, which, as the example of the people, 
it was so needful for him to exhibit, that, as the penalty, 
he was denied entrance into the land which, through weary 
years, had been the magnet of his hopes.?. With these 
exceptions, his character is a model; and especially if 
judged in the light of his times, rises into a grandeur and 
symmetry of moral proportions which history has rarely 
equalled. 

There is a legend of his childhood which relates that when 
the crown was once placed by Pharaoh on his head, to the 
terror of the soothsayers, he cast it down and trampled it 
under his feet. It is but a legend ; but it finely symbolizes 
the subsequent spirit of the man. His disinterestedness 
in this respect is the quality specially mentioned in the 
New Testament ;? and: we easily understand why, and 
appreciate the fitness of the legendary symbol, when we 
consider what was before him as one of the royal family 
in the ruling nation of the world, and the wealth, privi- 
leges, and regal possibilities even, which he cast aside 
when he identified himself with his down-trodden race. 
The same thing shows itself, also, under the form of an 
instructive modesty and self-distrust, when he is called to 
his work. There is no eager desire to rush into office; 
no selfish confidence and expectation ; but a singular dis- 
interestedness that says,—‘* Not me, O Lord, but some 


7 Ch. Exam., vol. xxi. p. 6. ® Deut. xxxii: 48-52, 9 Heb. xi. 24-26. 
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other and more worthy:’’°—a fact deserving special 
attention as illustrating the genuine moral greatness of 
the man. A truly great mind is always modest; not 
distrustful of itself, perhaps, but never boastful ;. self- 
possessed, but not self-sufficient. It is little men, or 
morally weak men, who are self-sufficient, grasping of 
power, and puffed with the feeling that they are equal 
to all the demands of great and responsible office, as 
well as covetous of its glory and pay. But most 
notably, perhaps, does this quality of disinterestedness 
appear as we follow Moses into power, and see how 
steadily he kept himself superior to the temptation—so 
strong amidst the habits of thought and the circumstances 
of the time—to advance himself, or his family, to a posi- 
tion of permanent honor; a temptation resisted even 
when—doubtless to test and exercise his public spirit and 
devotion to his work—it was divinely offered to substitute 
his own family for the perverse people, and to make of him 
‘‘a great nation.” !! Perhaps nothing strikes us as more 
marked throughout his career than his unselfishness in this 
particular; his freedom from all low and merely personal 
ambition; and the spotlessness, therefore, as well as the 
dignity of his official character. Authority was accepted 
by him, as it should always be accepted, as a trust too 
sacred to be used for any but the best ends.. His thought 
was never of himself, or his own honor or profit—only of 
his brethren, and how their elevation and happiness might 
be best promoted. His statesmanship had not only intel- 
lectual breadth and vigor, but—what is true, alas! of so 
little of the statesmanship of the world—was thoroughly 
loyal to God and to the best interests of the people. 
Added to this disinterestedness, there was also an im- 
partiality, which, under all circumstances, asked simply, 
what is just ?—a self-sacrifice ready for any surrender faith- 
fulness might require ; an energy of purpose that no diffi- 
culties could exhaust ; a perseverance that never wearied ; 
a chastity of will and of aim that nothing could seduce, 
or corrupt; a moral courage that no danger could terri- 
fy; an indefinable greatness of soul always manifest ; and. 
permeating and sanctifying all, a piety, a vital conscious- 
ness of God, a quick sense of accountability, a personal 


10 Compare Exo. iii. 11., and iv. 10, 13. 
11 Exo, xxxii. 7-13. See Milman’s Hist. of the Jews, vol. i. p. 102. 
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purity, and, for the most part, a‘steadfast religious trust, 
which combined lifted him into a virtue and a spiritual 
eminence, in which he stands one of the sublimest specta- 
cles of history. 

We have sometimes thought that the type of men to 
which Moses belonged, finds an illustration in the char- 
acter of Washington; and as we are conscious of his 
presence in the breadth and balance of his powers, in 
the force of his will, in the subdued intensity of his pas- 
sions, in his disinterested patriotism, in his incorruptible 
integrity, in his calm self-possession, in the strength of 
his faith, in the serene and massive majesty of his virtue, 
and so in the symmetry and completeness of his manhood, 
we get what seems to us a not unworthy conception of the 
kind of man Moses was—of the natural tone and quality 
of his character. And thus regarded, it is not too much 
to say that if great. men may be fitly compared to moun- 
tains, considered in the circumstances of his times and the 
peculiarities of his work, like his own Asiatic Himmaleh, 
-Moses towers above them all. 

This, then, is the man, appointed, as we believe, to in- 
augurate a new moral dispensation, and standing there- 
fore as the official representative of the progressive meth- 
od of God’s dealings with our race. But what assurance 
have we, it is time now to ask, that he is to be so accepted, 
and that he was not simply the great man of ripe Egyp- 
tian culture, which he humanly was? Such a question, 
—supposing any further assurance needed than is given 
us in the evident special providence in his birth, educa- 
tion and preparation for his work,—can be answered here, 
of course, only in the briefest possible way. It is sufficient 
to say that—as we are accustomed to say of Christianity, 
so here, we have all the assurance the case admits of ; 
nor can we conceive of a single argument possible, under 
the circumstances, that is not supplied to establish the 
Divine appointment of Moses. Not only have we the 
direct assertion of the Pentateuch and the concurrent 
testimony of all the Old Testament writers—worth, let it 
be observed, all that the combined arguments for the gen- 
uineness and Divine authenticity of the Old Testament 
are worth—but we have, also, all the moral probabilities 
in the case. ** Whence hath this man this wisdom, and 
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these mighty works ? ” ' was asked of Christ—suggesting 
an argument for the divinity of Christianity that has ever _ 
since proved invincible. And so, with equal effect, we 
may ask of Moses, allowing all we can for his Egyptian 
culture, whence had he all that lifted him so far above the 
highest thought of his time, and that made him then, and 
has made him ever since, such a power in the world ? 

Where did he get those just and enlightened views of 
government, of liberty, and of law which so distinguished 
him? Whence those comprehensive, and at the same 
time singularly just and liberal principles on which his 
civil polity was founded? It has been the riddle of cen- 
turies, in some of the most enlightened countries, exercis- 
ing some of the best minds of the world—how liberty and 
authority shall be harmonized ; how men shall be govern- 
ed and yet be free—a riddle, as we are vain enough 
. to believe, that has been fairly settled only in our own 

country. And yet, “in an age of barbarism and tyranny,” 
amidst the crude and undeveloped politics and the gross 
Oppression that prevailed, Moses solved this riddle—an- 
ticipating, in many respects, the solution our own consti- 
tution has given, and framed a code of civil law, which, 
as one has said, ‘ may well be called a miracle of juris- 
prudence.” * How are we to solve éhis problem except 
on the theory of a Divine illumination ? 

So, too, of the higher religious.ideas and moral precepts 
he announced. Where did he get them? It is the remark 
of Benjamin Constant, a distinguished French writer, who 
began a “ History of Religion” as an infidel and for infidel 
purposes, but who, as he says, in the progress of his work, 
was “forced to return to religious ideas ” *—that “ the 
appearance and character of the Jewish Theism at a time 
and among a people equally incapable of conceiving the 
idea and of preserving-it when presented, are phenomena 
which cannot be explained by the common principles of 
reasoning.” ® And another writer well charagterizes the 
appearance of the religious ideas and the elevated moral- 
ity of Moses “at atime when the whole human race 
appears to have been struggling, or rather basely groveling, 


12 Matt. xiii. 54. 13 Osgood’s “God with Men,” p. 30. 


14 Ripley’s Specimens of Foreign Litérature, vol. ii., p. 278, 
15 Ibid. pp. 286, 287. 
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in the darkness of polytheism,” as “‘ the great moral mira- 
cle at the dawn of history ;” © and we may well say of it, 
with Dr. Palfrey, that, admit the divine appointment of 
Moses, “ and all is clear. Deny it, and the most extraor- 
dinary and perplexing problem (shall I not say?) in all 
history, is presented.” ” 

Then there is the question, By what means did Mo- 
ses procure the release of his people from their merci- 
less oppressors? How shall we answer it? Suppose 
the more wretched bondmen of our own land all in the 
control of a single man, and that man the embodiment of 
the concentrated arrogance and despotism of the South— 
and will the expostulation or entreaty of the most gifted 
of the despised and trampled race procure their release ? 
Will not the first movement towards this end be put down 
as a servile insurrection? Will any arts of magic do it ? 
Will any thing short of the fearful judgments of God, 
directly visited to compel him to let the people go, accom- 
plish the purpose? ‘That the Israelites were released, 

and did go from Egypt to the promised land under 

circumstances that were a terrible rebuke to the pride and 
power of their oppressors, is certain, unless all history and 
all tradition are a lie; but except as we admit the divine 
interposition, according to the Bible account, no rational 
hypothesis can be framed to account for the fact. 

Think, moreover, of the work in which Moses engaged, 
and of the perplexities and discouragements it constantly 
involved, and say what but the sense of a divine call could 
have suppprted him, and what but the guidance of a 
divine wisdom could have so conducted him, through all ? 
And that perverse and wayward people, so hard to be won 
from their idolatries, so frequently returning to them—what 
but the demonstration of a divine authority could have 
given him such a mastery over them ? 

Consider, too, the argument from Jewish institutions. 
We can not account for our national celebration of the 
Fourth of July except on the ground of the actual oecur- 
rence of the event it purports to commemorate. The 
same remark is true of the commemorative festivals of the 

16 Cellerier’s Spirit of the Mosaic Laws, quoted in Chr: Exam., vol. 
xxXvi. p. 340. 

17 Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish Seriptures, é&c., vol. i., p. 71. 
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Jews. ‘ That these institutions could have been founded 
by other persons and ascribed to Moses, is, under the 
circumstances, impossible. What folly to ask the people 
to celebrate events that never occurred !—to keep festi- 
vals as established of which they had never heard! But 
the moment we accept the Jewish account of these insti- 
tutions, and trace them back to Moses and to events con- 
nected with him, we admit facts inexplicable except on 
the supposition of his divine legation.”’ !® 

And then, finally, we have the argument from the char- 
acter of Moses, showing that it would be utterly opposed 
to all he was as aman to suppose him, for no matter 


what pupose, capable of falsely pretending to a divine 


mission, and, especially, we have the argument from the 
vital connection of the Law and the Gospel, and from the 
constant recognition of the divine appointment and author-' 


ity of the former in the latter. Moses and Christ stand 
or fall together. They are complements of the divine 


plan—related as prophecy and fulfilment; as preparation 
and completion. Moses testified of Christ; Christ recog- 
nized Moses.'® The web is one—differing, to be sure, 


as it stretches through the ages, in the texture, complete- 
ness and intrinsic worth of the parts; but cut the web as 


skilfully and as ‘rationally as you will, you cannot ravel 
out the authority of Moses, without in the result leaving 
the authority of Christ also loosened and raveled. 

These glances at the general argument establishing the 


divine appointment of Moses are all that are permitted us 
now; they are however sufficient to suggest the certainty 


of the conclusion, and the difficulties those encounter who 
undertake to deny it. It detracts nothing from the force 
of this argument to admit the advantage of his Egyptian 


education, or to say that he appropriated whatever he 


found to his purpose in Egyptian ideas, or in the ritual 
and symbolism of Egyptian worship. The fact that he was 
put where all these could be so signally attained, is one 
of the special intimations of a Providence in his history, 


and hence is one of the arguments for his divine election. 
No doubt there was truth in the world—and no where 
18 Osgood’s “ God with Men,” p. 28. 


19 Among other passages, compare Matt. xxiii. 2; Mark x.3; Luke 
xvi. 29, 31; xxiv. 27; Jno. v. 45, 46. 
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then was it so likely to be found as in Egypt. His work 
was to take all of truth there was in the world, and to add 
to it that into the capacity for which the race had thus far 
grown, clothing it all in such a form and commending it 
through such a ritual as should best further the divine 
purpose. But neither his Egyptian culture, nor the possi- 
bilities of his own thought, were sufficient to carry him so 
far beyond the civil, moral, or religious ideas of his time ; 
and when we-have granted all we must or can grant on 
these accounts, there still remains the necessity for his 
divine guidance and illumination to explain the larger 
degree of truth he announced, as well as that which he 


practically achieved. 

But, it is said, the law of Moses is imperfect, and can- 
not, therefore, have come from God ; and this brings us, 
at length, to the point around which the whole thought of 
this article is intended to revolve. It is admitted that the 


dispensation of Moses was, in itself, imperfect; but so 
far is this from seeming an argument against its divine 


appointment, its very imperfections seem to us, consid- 
ered in connection with the circumstances, one of the 
clearest intimations that it was divinely appointed. 


To say nothing now of the theory of a general provi- 
dential plan in human affairs, it is clear that any dispen- 


sation of truth which God may impart to the world will 
have some regard to the condition and capacity of those 
who are to receive it. It will be worthless for its purpose 


if it does uot. God might have given the gospel and its 


perfect spiritual truth centuries before, as well as at the 
time He did give it! He withheld it at that time,— 


shall we not say ?—because the world was not ready for 
it. But for the same reason that it was not ready for 


Christ, when Moses came, it was ready for something 
less refined and elevated—fitted alike to answer existing 


wants and to prepare the way for something better. 
One who has written well on this subject truly remarks, 
that ‘‘ each age is apt to apply its own ideas to the inter- 


pretation of all the ages that have gone before it.” Ac- 


cordingly, we are too prone, not only to look back out of 


the full light of our Christian ideas, and judge of the twi- 
light of the law in the unfavorable contrast in which it is 
20 Wines, p. 102. 
VOL, XIII. 20, 
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thus presented, but also to think of that dispensation, as 
adapted to a civilized and cultivated people like ourselves. 
We forget that we are looking into the depths of more 
than thirty centuries,—and that this people whom Moses 
led out of Egypt, and to whom he must adapt himself, 
was not such a people. ‘T'hough in the process of civili- 
zation, they were rude, idolatrous and corrupt; degraded 
by the superstitions and characterized by the barbarisms 
of an undeveloped Oriental people. More than this, they 
were broken in spirit by their bondage; had lost their 


vigor and self-dependence; were weak, perverse and 
wayward, needing the pressure of a constant restraint ; 
with all their ideas limited by a sensual horizon, and in- 
capable of receiving any but the most rudimentary moral 


and religious instruction. And the fact that this was the 


people that Moses was to guide, control, educate and ele- 
vate, serves not only to reveal the difficult and stupendous 
character of his work, but sufficiently explains the con- 
fessed imperfections of his dispensation, and shows how 


they suggest an argument for, rather than against it. 
Solon, being asked if he had given the best Jaws to the 


Athenians, replied, ‘‘ 1 have given them the best that they 
are able to bear.””. And so, speaking through the prophet, 
God says of the Jews, ‘‘ I gave them also statutes that were 
not good ” *!.j. e., not absolutely best,—a declaration, of 


which Montesquieu, as quoted by Prof, Wines, says, that it 


‘ig the sponge that wipes out all the difficulties which are to 
be found in the law of Moses.” ®? 'The same principle is 
given in the declaration of Christ to the Jews, concerning 
the old law of divorce, that ‘‘ Moses because of the hard- 


ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives.” ™ The idea is, that the law tolerated some things 
which the circumstances of the time justified ; and on the 


same principle, it also ordained some things which under 
other circumstances, would not have been required. 


In respect to these things as imperfections, let it be 


observed, that there is a broad distinction between what is 


absolutely best, or perfect, and what is best under given 
circumstances,—and it is because this dispensation is so 
precisely adjusted, in its imperfections as well as in its 
perfection, to the circumstances, and therefore to the 


1 Ezek, xx.25, 9 Wines, p. 119.3 Matt, xix. 8, 
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needs of the people and the times, that we say its very 
imperfections suggest its divine origin. Admittmg the 
principle that legislation or instruction shall be adapted to 
the circumstances and needs of those to whom it is given, 


it was antecedently to have been expected that a divine 


system, given tosuch a people as the Jews, at such a time, 
in such a country, in such a condition and for such a pur- 
pose, would have the very. imperfections, absolutely con- 
sidered, which it does have, and which are objected 
against it, But human wisdom could not have so pre- 
cisely adjusted the temporary and the absolute to the 
needs of the case. It would have done either less or 
more. 

The error of those who make these imperfections an 
argument against the divine origin of the system, does 


something to illustrate this. Their argument, put into a 


syllogism, runs after this wise: whatever comes from an 
infinitely wise and good being must be perfect ; the Mo- 
_ Ssaic dispensation is not perfect; therefore, the Mosaic 
dispensation did not come from God. The error is in 


the first premise, and proceeds of course from overlook- 


ing the distinction just stated. It is not true that every 
thing that comes from God must be absolutely perfect, 
but rather perfect in its place, and as adapted to its uses ; 
—and this the law is. If any other perfection were 


claimed for it, the syllogism would be fatal against it. 


But it is not an absolute law—nor in the respects in which 


imperfection exists, does it claim to announce final princi- 
ples. It is but a temporary answer to temporary condi- 
tions and needs, and it must be so judged. To judge it 
otherwise is to judge it unfairly. As one has said, “ To 


judge the Pentateuch as an absolute rule is to violate both 


justice and common sense.” And judged in its place 
and as adapted to its uses, it challenges the admiration of 
the world, and the syllogism may be used as an unan- 
swerable argument in its support. 

Thus judged, it is found that, in respect to its imper- 
fections, as compared with Christianity, it was all that the 
people were fitted for or could bear: and hence it follows 
that what seem ground of objection against the law often 
furnish evidence of a singular sagacity or precaution. 


% Cellerier, Chr. Exam., vol. xxvi. p. 330, . 
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Thus, what are alleged to be its too minute and trivial 
provisions, and, as such, unworthy of God, are seen, 
when understood, to have been aimed against, and there- 
fore required by, practices fatal to the pure faith, the 
morals, or the health of the people.* What seems an 
adoption of slavery—especially through verbal misinter- 
pretations bearing on this point—is found to have been a 
regulation of the practice, mitigating its severities, and 
looking towards its ultimate abolition;* thus revealing 
the fact that no such thing as the slavery existing among 
us was tolerated by Moses: a fact of which certain 
divines and politicians of these days would do well 
to take particular note. What seem needless and unrea- 
sonable severities—as the penalty of death for gather- 
ing sticks on the Sabbath—are found to have somehow 
involved great principles, and to have been essential to 
enforce that honor of the law and its institutions, on which 
so much was depending. What seem revengeful and 
retaliatory commands, are seen really to have been re- 
straints designed, not to enforce or justify retaliation, but 
to compel a people, not yet ready for the elevation of the 
Christian rule, to be content with a single equivalent, 
instead of unrestricted vengeance.” And so, not to detail 
any farther, throughout the whole: what seem, at first 
sight, to be serious or fatal objections against the law, 
when considered in the light of all the circumstances, are 
found to be either positive merits, or the regulation or 
toleration of existing usages which it would then have 
been worse than useless to forbid. * 

The only objection that—speaking with a view to our 
own convictions—even seems to present a substantial 
difficulty in the case, is the severity of the directions as to 


25 Wines’ Commentaries, Pp. 256-262: commended to the special 


attention of those desiring information on these points. Consult also | 
Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 93-95. 

26 See an admirable paper on this general subject, by William Jay, 
in Dr. G. Bailey’s “ Facts for the People,” for Dec. ’53, and Jan. °54. 
Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 105-107. 

27 For important suggestions as to the lex talionis thus recognized, 
though some of them are open to broad exceptions‘on account of the 
writer’s creed, see Wines, pp. 271-275. 

28 On this point, and for some excellent observations on the imper- 
fection of Judaism as adapted to the condition of the people, see Wines, 
pp. 267-271, 
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the wars of the people, and especially as to the extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites, This, however, is to be judged, 
like every thing else, in the light of the circumstances, and 
of the providential purpose to be answered, and not less 
in view of the peaceful spirit by which the entire system 
was generally characterized. For their own gross corrup- 
tions, as well as that their land might be appropriated as 
the seat of a new civilization, and the centre from which 
should radiate the light of a divine knowledge, the Canaan- 
ites were to be driven out. If they could be, as Dr. Pal- 
fry suggests—“‘ frightened out,” and so dispersed by the 
severity of the policy announced concerning them,” well. 
If not, He who can, without any impeachment of his 
goodness, dispose the elements to destroy individuals, or 
to engulph or lay waste whole cities, might as justly 
“rank the sword with the earthquake, the fire and the 
flood ” * as the instrument of his pleasure ; and using this 
people to visit destruction upon idolatrous nations, might 
teach them thereby as well as by other means, the hein- 
ousness of the sins they punished, and so do much to 
guard them against it.** But let not the law itself, be 
judged from this side of its policy, however explained or 
justified: Not only, as one has said, were “ the Hebrew 
leaders in their war-policy more humane than the spirit of 
their age,” but ‘the law itself was eminently peaceful” 
in its general design. ‘It provided for a life of quiet 
agriculture, and, though not forbidding war, discouraged 
the military spirit. There was no standing army. A na- 
tion of farmers averse to aggressive warfare was provided 
for;” and thus, we may say, Moses was more Christian 
in the essential temper of his policy, than the leading 
Christian nations of to-day, ‘ honoring the arts of agricul- 
ture and peace as the true basis of national welfare.” * 

2 Lectures on Jew. Scrip., &c. p. 439. See, in this connection, pp. 
436-444, Dr. P.’s disposition of the whole subject. Consult, also, pp. 
398-409, of the same vol., for his treatment of the extermination of the 
Midianites ; and especially pp. 408, 409, as showing that the exception 
made in Num. xxxi. 16, was made for merciful, and not as some have 
charged, for base purposes. 

= ee “ God with Men,” p. 31. Milman’s History of the Jews, 
vol, i, p. 115. 

31 Wines’ Commentaries, pp. 277-281. 

32 Osgood’s “God with Men,” p. 31. For a justification of these 
statements, nt for a fine exposition of the general policy of the He- 


, 
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The course of remark thus far pursued has been adopt- 
ed as pertaining to the lower side of this system of Moses, 


brew system in these respects, see Wines, pp. 265, 409-429. See also 
the article before referred to, in the Christian Examiner, on the Char- 
acter and Institutions of Muses. 

In reference to this whole argument against the divine appointment 
of Moses, on the ground of imperfection and severity, is there not very 
considerable force in the consideration—as we recently heard it put in 
a private discussion, with respect to the latter point—that if we affirm 
these things as in themselves valid and absolute proof that the system 
was not from God, logic will inevitably drive us to affirm that this 
world is not from God, because of the imperfections and severities ap- 
parent in it? Whether there be force in this consideration, or not, 
however, there is really no necessity of pressing it. The subject is 
one to be treated not so much in detail as upon general principles. If 
it be true that legislation must have regard for the circumstances and 
needs of those for whom it is intended, and that any divine dispensation, 
therefore, as necessarily as any human system, as the condition of its 
service, must have this adaptation to those to whom it is addressed, then 
we have a principle in the sweep of which all the imperfections that 
can possibly be alleged against the religion of Moses are accounted 
for and—whether we are, or are not, able to see their precise explana- 
tion in every case—disposed of. And the general evidence being suf- 
ficient to establish the divine claims of Moses, to ignore this principle, 
and to peck at these imperfections as sufficient to invalidate the whole 
thing, is not only uncandid, but is as if one should persistently shut his 
eyes to the flood of the sun’s radiance, and affirm that the spots on its 
disc are proof that it is not the source of light. So if there is clear 
proof that God gave the Law to suppress idolatry, to enforce the true 
doctrine of his unity and sovereignty, and to establish a better social 
order, and that, for this purpose, it was needful that the chosen 
people should have a country to themselves, and be separated as far as 
was morally possible from the corruptions of surrounding nations, then, 
whatever questions arise beyond our answering, as to the details of the 
plan by which “a race of ioody, licentious and barbarous idolaters ” 
were dispossessed of the land selected as the theatre of the new civili- 
zation, they are to be counted as sufficiently resolved in the general 
fact, and are not to weigh against the clear proof by which it is estab- 
lished. It is thus upon general principles that most great subjects 
have to be dealt with—and if we were to wait to understand and satis- 
factorily to adjust all possible details, in respect to what important 

uestion in science, or religion, could a definite conclusion be reached ? 
it is confessed that this subject is not wholly without its difficulties. 
what subject is? But what view of the subject is so clear of difficulty 
as that herein taken? And in respect to the difficulties we confess, 
Prof. Wines well says, (Pp. 283, 284,) that there is “a general principle 
concerning difficulties which has an eminent applicability here. The 
principle is, that often, in things which are invested with the highest 
certainty, difficulties still inhere, which we find ourselves incapable of 
resolving to our own satisfaction. This or on our part is no- 
thing more than the natural consequence of the limited powers of ‘the 
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and as serving to explain how and why, notwithstand- 
ing its alleged imperfections, it is proper to aitribute 
it to a divine illumination. But there is a higher side, 
in which it requires no explanation, but commands for 
itself the honor and reverence of the world, as well as 
the place it claims as the ordinance of God. While in 
the respects we have been considering, it was adapted to 
the immediate uses proposed among an undeveloped 
people, it was no less fittedto lead them forward and to 
lift them upward towards that nobler dispensation which 
was to come. A temporary condescension to human 
weakness in its ritual; a concession to the then imper- 
fect moral capacity of the race, in some of its precepts 
and permissions, it was also a grand voice spoken for 
the highest truth in an age of the grossest superstition, 
and a hand scattering broadcast the seminal principles of 
an absolute religion, of the purest and most elevated 
morality, and of the profoundest political science. Con- 
ditional and temporary in its forms, it was absolute in 
its substance ; so that Christianity itself is but the exten- 
sion—the higher spiritual statement and completest de- 
velopment of its essential thought. Moses suggests what 
Christ incarnates ; and the Law is, in fact, a rudimentary 
Gospel. 

human understanding, or the limited attainments we have made in the 
knowledge of the subject under investigation.” This being so, “ it re- 
sults that when a truth is proved by solid reasons, the difficulties which 
may still inhere in it ought not to weaken our conviction; provided 
they are difficulties which only puzzle the mind without invalidating 
the proofs themselves. There is a broad difference between seeing a 
thing that is absurd itself, and not comprehending every thing that 
belongs to it; and a difference quite as broad between an unanswerable 
question in relation to a particular truth, and an unanswerable objec- 
tion against it. Multitudes there are who confound these two sorts of 
difficulties, though no two things can be more distinct. .... An 
unanswerable objection proves that what was before taken for a truth 
can not be true, because the admission of it would involve some absur- 
dity; an unanswerable question proves only our ignorance of some 
points connected with a known truth. The former is relative to the 
substance of the matter; the latter is relative only to our want of 
knowledge concerning it.” This same principle is urged with no small 
force, though not with reference to this particular subject, in Bayne’s 
“Christian Life,” pp. 296, 297. Could the divine authority of Moses 
and his religion always command consideration in the remembrance of 
this principle, there might be less querulous and opinionated skepti- 
cism; there would certainly be fewer earnest and honest minds in 
doubt. 
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Witness its revelation of God, so far as it went, and its 
exposition of duty to God and to man; of which we may 
ask, as one has well asked, ‘*‘ What philosophy has ever 
equalled in depth and sublimity the Mosaic revelation of 
the Godhead ? What morality compares with that of the 
Decalogue—except only that of Him who reduced each 
table of commandments to a single principle, and sammed 
up all in the love of God and our neighbor ?”* Not only 
do we find the doctrine of popular sovereignty and all the 
principles of a free government characterizing the law as 
a political institution, making this Jewish nation the first 
republic ; not only is the war-spirit discouraged, and the 
sanctity of human life enforced ;* not only are there wise 
and merciful special provisions to “ mitigate the savage 
usages of a barbarous people,” * and to exert a softening 
and restraining force on their hearts, *—but the whole 
substratum on which it rests is one of wise, just and hu- 
mane principles that will never pass away.” Even the 
tenderest and most magnanimous precepts of the gospel 
are anticipated in special statutes ; * and the whole frame- 
work of its essential ideas shows it to be the product of 
the same God who, after the Law by Moses, gave grace 
and truth by Jesus Christ. 

Think now, for a single moment, of the work that, as 
the divine messenger of such a system, Moses has done 
in the world. Think how, by the power of his institutions, 
he moulded, and elevated and civilized this rude and 
spirit-broken people; how he became the central force 
and inspiration of their moral and social progress; grad- 
ually enlarging the rational mind and conscience into the 
higher spiritual conceptions which blossomed in the pro- 
phets, and shedding through them, in their “ exclusive 
nationality,” the light and power of his partial truth until 
the race was educated into a readiness for Christ. Think 


33 Osgood, p. 29. a 
_ Milman’s Hist. of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 111-113. Wines, pp. 435, 
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how his ideas and the force of his great manhood have 
flowed down through the ages, shaping laws and institu- 
tions, affecting individual and national character, until not 
only is he still honored as their great teacher by his scat- 
tered and subjected people, but his principles are found 
in all the best jurisprudence of the world, and our own 
Constitution, of which we are accustomed to boast as so 
proud a monument of the wisdom and patriotism of our 
fathers, stands in the. midst of our Cliristian civilization, one 
of the results and monuments of his power. Of what other 
legislator or mere teacher can as much be said? Or 
what human name has proved itself the symbol of so vast 
a power, or of a work so wide and permanent, by embalm- 
ing it in such a remembrance, or by so stamping itself on 
the best institutions of the race? And let us be sure that 
not until great character shall cease to be great, and emi- 
nent faithfulness in one’s place honorable, and the essen- 
tial principles of truth and justice worthless, will he cease 
to deserve and command respect as the Statesman, Teach- 
er, Man. ! 
Reverting briefly now, in conclusion, to the thought 
announced in the commencement of this article, as we 
look thus at Moses and the adaptation of his system to 
the circumstances and needs of the time, and consider the 
gradual preparation of the world for something better 
through it, we see a suggestive illustration of the Divine 
Method of Human Elevation. God is educating the 
world. ‘My Father worketh hitherto,” said Christ, 
“and I work;”® and thus, as we believe, through the 
ages, has His providence ever wrought, furthering his 
beneficent purposes, sometimes by ordinary, sometimes 
by extraordinary means, as they were needed ; sowing 
the seeds of truth in the fields of the world, as they could 
best grow, and as men were able to pluck and appreciate 
the fruit ; spangling the firmament of thought with larger 
and lesser lights, as they could shine to most effect ; 
raising up great souls as they were most needed to suffer, 
or to work; appointing discoveries in science, inventions 
in art, and the blossoming of new and larger ideas; pre- 
paring through one epoch for another and better, and so 
‘steadily, though sometimes circuitously, bearing the race 


39 Jno. v. 17. 
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upward and onward to the complete development and 
redemption he has designed. History, indeed, in its high- 
est meaning, is but the panorama of God’s thought, show- 
ing us, as the canvass of time unrolls, the activities of 
man in the sphere of his accountability, it exhibits, not 


less, the activities of God in the higher sphere of His 
sovereignty, and shows us how, through all this mingling 
good and ill, His hands have held the reins and guided 
the issues of things, combining, directing, overruling, so 
that out of evil should come good, and out of all things 


the furtherance of His central and pervading plan. As 
thus regarded, how much more significant the past be- 
comes! How much more hopeful the future! Consid- 
ered in any other view, all things are one great enigma ; 
the universe is an inexplicable disorder; and everywhere, 


as we turn, we are oppressed by the mystery, and bewil- 


dered in the confusion and darkness which surround us. 
But as thus considered, all things are beheld as subject to 
an overruling and harmonizing will; even disorder itself, 
as it seems, is seen to have its laws; and we are cheered 


and relieved amidst whatever apparent confusion. There 
may be mystery still; but we have the final solution. 


There may still sometimes be darkness; but beyond it 
always there shines the steady light of a presiding pur- 
pose, of an infinite love, and of an end af unsullied good. 


In some such view, we cannot doubt, it was the privi- 


lege of Moses to live, and especially to depart, as he 


looked on to the Shiloh to come, and to the glory that 
should follow. Into the full apprehension of that glory, 
it is scarcely probable that he rose; but something of it 
he saw. It was a magnificent panorama that was spread 


before him, as his work done, and his farewells said, he 
ascended the Mount alone to die. Before him stretched 


the fields of the promised land, rich in their verdure and 
beauty, and the future of his people there. But far richer, 
we may believe, was the spiritual prospect that was open- 


ed before him; and those fertile plains, and the rest and 
nationality his people should there enjoy, only symbolized 


to him, perhaps, the peaceful results of the Messiah’s 
reign, and the fields of righteousness and moral conquest, 


in which, the sway of the Law being ended, the triumphs 
of grace and truth shall be established forever. 
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Ours it is to live in the light of that better day, which, 
—perhaps but dimly—he saw approaching, and for which 
he was a preparation—though, as yet, the glories of the 
day have but begun. Let us see that we are not false to 
our larger light. And while rejoicing in the beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness, let us fail not to give just remem- 
brance and honor to this morning star, shining amidst the . 
darkness of the edrly time, the herald and harbinger of 
the perfect light, which is yet to fill the universe with the 
effulgence of a cloudless and everlasting day. 


E. G. B. 


Arr. XVI. 
Relations of Mercy to the Divine Government. 


Various words are employed by the inspired writets to 


describe the disposition of God toward man, and the help 
given him in the plan of salvation. Among the most 
prominent of these are the words, kindness, love, grace, 
and mercy. Though commonly used as synonymous, 


there is a marked difference in their respective significa. 


tions. This will be readily seen, by a quotation from 
Paul. Speaking of salvation through Christ, he says: 
‘‘ But after that the kindness and love of God our Sa- 
viour toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 


ness which we have done, but according to his mercy, he 


saved us, by the working of regeneration, and renewing 


of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by 
his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope 


of eternal life, (Titus iii. 4-7.) Here are the four signifi- 
cant words, each of which presents a distinct trait in the 


divine character. 
Kindness expresses the divine good-will—the benev- 
olence which delights in the bestowment of favors. 


It is however often used in connection with strong qual- 
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ifying terms. “J am the Lord which exercise loving 
kindness.”” ‘*Show thy marvellous loving kindness.” 
‘* How excellent is thy loving kindness.”? “Thy lov- 
ing kindness is good.” ‘ According to the multitude 


of his loving kindnesses.” Here we have the terms, 
“Toving,” “marvellous,” “excellent,” “good,” and 


“multitude,” applied to kindness and kindnesses. We 
have, also, double qualifications,—such as ‘ marvellous- 
loving,’’ ‘‘ excellent-loving,”’ and ‘‘ multitude of loving.” 


Love expresses the infinite regard of God for his 
creatures—that holy attachment which prompts him to 


provide the means of their eternal salvation. It is ever- 
lasting, immutable, free, and infinite. ‘* I have loved you 
with an everlasting love.’”? ‘I am the Lord God, I 
change not.” ‘Not that we loved God, but that he 


loved us, and sent his Son” to save us. ‘ But God who 


is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he hath 
loved us,’’ &c. He is not only called “ the God of love,”? 
but is said to be love. ‘God is love.” In this love the 
plan of salvation, and all the means provided for the help 
of man, have their origin. Hence it sometimes assumes 
the form of grace and mercy, both of which, as forms, 
differ from love. 

Grace is generally defined to be favor. But this defi- 
nition is imperfect. We show favor to the good, the 
deserving; but not grace. Grace is favor shown to the 
guilty ; and therefore, whenever we read of divine grace, 
we have presented the assistance God grants to the sinful. 
It is not only assistance, granted over and above what is 
merited, but assistance granted because there is no merit 
—assistance to cleanse the sinful, to remove guilt, and to 
lift from a wretchedness into which wanton transgression 
has plunged the soul. Thus Paul says, not only that the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour were exhibited in 
Jesus Christ, but that we are justified by the grace of 
God. It is the help which grace gives that renders de- 
praved beings holy. Hence, the general language of the 
Bible on this subject is. as follows: ‘‘ The grace of God 
which hath appeared bringing salvation to all men.” 
‘‘'Where sin abounded grace did much more abound ; 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus 
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Christ our Lord.” Grace is always spoken of in connec- 


tion with sin; and were it not for sin, there would be no 


need of grace. 
The word mercy is used with more latitude. Some- 


times it denotes God’s pity for the \poor, for the sick, 
for the bereaved, and sometimes, his»pity for the sinful. 


‘¢ God will have mercy upon his afflicted.” * According 
to his mercy he saved us.”’ 
From the foregoing, it will be seen, that the inspired 


writers used language with a most remarkable precision. 
We know of no authors, not even the most learned and 


critical, who equal them in this respect. Each of the 
words that we have noticed, presents therefore a separate 
and distinct topic ; but as the limits assigned me will not 
allow the consideration of all, we shall ask the reader’s 


attention to the mercy of God ; and to that manifestation 


of it, which brings salvation to sinners. “ But according 


to his mercy he saved us.” ‘“ According to his abundant 
mercy, he hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead.” If we were to 
define mercy, we should say, it is that attribute which 


leads God to relieve the miserable and save the sinful. It 


expresses not only help, but help springing from pity and 
compassion. 

1. Mercy is essential to God, and as naturally belongs 
to him, as wisdom or omnipotence. The reader will un- 
derstand vehat is meant by this, if he considers that there 
cannot be perfection in God without mercy. In order 
to be perfect, he must, of course, have all the attributes 
that belong to a perfect being. Love, kindness, justice 
and mercy, are essential to moral perfection in man ;— 
whenever we meet a cruel, brutal man, we find it diffi- 
cult to feel that he is human; he seems more like a fiend 
than aman. A God without mercy, then, would be des- 
titute of an essential attribute. With wisdom to compre- 
hend all things, and power to do all things, he would 
still be but an infinite monster—would be cold, hard, 
unfeeling. ‘Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy.” 
“He is the Lord God, merciful and gracious.” ‘ Gra- 
cious is the Lord ; our God is merciful.” 

2. Mercy being essential to God—to his nature and 
essence, it is not, as Christians sometimes represent, pro- 

VOL. XIII. 
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duced by causes which have operated upon him. You 
might as well say that his wisdom or his power has been 
thus produced. When we speak of divine mercy, we do 
not mean a mere passion, but an eternal attribute ; and 
therefore, God was not made merciful by the death of 
Jesus. Ages before his sufferings, God was as merciful 
as at the moment Jesus expired on the cross. His mis- 
sion and death are in consequence of God’s mercy. 
‘‘ Through the tender mercy of our God, the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us.” 

3. Mercy, being an attribute of God, is necessarily 
infinite, for all his attributes are infinite. Wisdom is infi- 
nite ; power is infinite; justice is infinite. Each attri- 
bute of God must be infinite, or he is not an infinite God, 
for no number of finites can make an infinite. If mercy 
is infinite, then it is immutable, eternal, impartial, and 
free. Accordingly we read: “ His mercy is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.” ‘‘ His tender mercies are over all 
his works.” ‘He that spared not his own Son, but 
freely delivered him up for us all, how shall he not also 
through him give us all things ?” 

These characteristics of mercy explain such expressions 
as the following: ‘‘ God who is rich in mercy,”—‘ Thou 
art plenteous in. mercy,’—‘ Great are thy tender mer- 
cies,’’—‘* The Lord delights in mercy,”—* That he might 
have mercy upon all,”—‘ Thy mercy is great unto the 
heavens,’—*‘‘ Thy mercy is great above the heavens.”’ 

From these considerations, it will be easy to ascertain 
what mercy will do for mankind. Many have been mis- 
led here, and have ascribed to mercy an office which it 
does not perform. Trinitarians think that mercy saves 
from deserved punishment—that it steps in between jus- 
tice and the sinner, and stays the uplifted hand of judg- 
ment. Others have fallen into an opposite error. Because 
mercy is infinite, they say that God will not punish at all, 
and thus by their exalted views of mercy, they are led to 
overlook justice, and to a great degree exclude it from 
his government. We see this error in a very marked 
form among those who imagine that justice has no place 
in earthly governments and family discipline, and that 
nothing can be of service in saving sinners but mercy. 
God is just as well as merciful; justice never interferes 
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with mercy, and mercy never interferes with justice. 
Each has a separate and distinct work ; and each per- 
forms its work just as though the other had no existence. 
Justice moves on precisely the same as though mercy did 
not exist, and mercy moves on as though justice did not 
exist. This presupposes that they act in separate prov- 
inces, and never come in conflict with each other. And 
such is the fact. It is the office of justice to administer 
punishment. And this it does. fully, without ever yield- 
ing or swerving a single iota. All that a man’s indiffer- 
ence, ingratitude and rebellion deserve, he will receive, 
for justice is even-handed and unbending. Mercy may 
look on with pity and compassion ; its tears may flow 
freely and copiously upon the heart bleeding under the 
inflictions of justice, but it will do nothing to lighten or 
lessen those blows. How many illustrations of this does 
society daily present! It is justice that makes intemper- 
ance destroy our mental and physical energies. All its 
curses are the inflictions of justice ; but when did mercy 
ever step forth to unloose the grasp of justice, and check 
its punishment ? When did it ever reach down its ten- 
der hand to lift man from the dominion of justice? He 
that does wrong shall receive for his wrong. No matter 
in what path of evil man strays, justice will pursue him, 
and visit him with every deserved wo. If he nurses vile 
passions ; if he forms vile habits; if he plays the tyrant 
or the hypocrite ; if he acts the part of the intriguer or 
deceiver ; if he is dishonest in trade, false to his friends, 
proud, vain, or hard-hearted, justice will deal with him 
as he deserves. We can build no obstruction against it ; 
we can devise no plea to evade it. Its eye is omniscient, 
its power omnipotent, and it has all the elements of na- 
ture, and all the elements of the soul, at its command. 
It can go up to the loftiest throne, and deal its blows 
upon the proud ruler who sits there, in spite of wily min- 
isters and protecting armies. It can go through dark, 
winding passages, protected by heavy doors and strong 
locks, whither heartless men flee to escape the eye of 
human justice ; and it can make them tremble and groan 
with agony, even in their dark retreat. Thus it is the 
work of justice to punish, and this work it performs with 
an unflinching fidelity. 
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If we are right here, there is no conflict between justice 
and mercy. Justice can not inflict endless torture. No 
man deserves such a torture; for if he does, there is no 
place for mercy in the work of salvation. Indeed, there 
can be no salvation, because justice will have its de- 
mands. ‘Trinitarians, believing that sin is an infinite evil, 
see this, and therefore, they have devised the scheme of 
vicarious suffering, and make justice satisfied by punish- 
ing Christ. But this scheme is full of defects. First, 
Christ did not suffer infinite pain, and this is what they 
say the law requires. He could not; for, as infinity can 
not suffer, his sufferings were finite. Secondly, justice 
demands not simply a given amount of punishment for a 
given degree of sin, but it demands that that punishment 
shall be inflicted upon the offender himself; and it is not 
possible for it to find any satisfaction in inflicting the de- 
served pain on another. We know this, because justice 
is not revenge. It demands not pain merely ; it demands 
obedience also; and it demands the pain, because it is 
essential to produce the obedience. Each one, therefore, 
must suffer for himself. Consequently, we are right when 
we say, there can be no salvation if sin deserves endless 
wo. In that case, mercy has no province; and, however 
great may be its pity and compassion, there is nothing it 
can do—it is barred forever from granting any help to 
sinners. It may help the poor, the oppressed, the be- 
reaved, but not the sinful. 

We must say, therefore, with the Scriptures, that sin is 
a finite evil, and deserves only a finite punishment; and, 
consequently, justice may do its work, and mercy may 
also do its work. By keeping these views in mind, it 
will be easy to define the work of mercy. Perhaps the 
following statement will express its office: Mercy is that 
divine attribute which gives to sinners undeserved help, 
and in proportion to their need. It will be observed that 
this definition contains two points. First, help for the 
sinful. Second, help in proportion to their need. Let us 
examine these two points. 

We may illustrate the first in the following manner :— 
Here is a man in prison, under a sentence of five years. 
What can mercy do for him? It can give him moral 
instruction ; it can give him religious instruction ; it can 
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seek to produce such a change in his character, that when 
he goes out again into the wgrld, he will go with strength 
sufficient to withstand its evils. _Mercy can do even more 
than this. It can help him in procuring business ; advise 
him ; surround him with healthy influences; encourage 
him, and give him a sympathy so hearty, so pure, that he 
is enabled to stand up a true man, and live a holy life. 
Here we see how human justice can have its claim an- 
swered, and human mercy be shown to the one who suf- 
fers that claim. This illustration will enable us to see 
how divine justice can execute its penalties, and still 
divine mercy be shown to the sinner. Look at the world 
when Christ came. It was fearfully sinful, and justice 
had in active operation all its dread enginery of wo. It 
was employing ‘besotted passions and craving appetites, 
and a bewildered judgment, and a darkened reason, and 
a stinging conscience, with diseases, and poverty, and 
tyranny, and oppressive laws and institutions, to torture 
men. All the stores of wrath seemed to be opened, and 
curses deep and heavy were upon them. Justice, with 
its thousand swords of vengeance, was everywhere deal- 
ing its deadly blows. To a world in this condition Jesus 
came ; but he arrested not the sword of justice,—rather 
did he say to it, Smite on. His was entirely a different 
work. He gave knowledge to the ignorant, truth to 
the deluded, and hope to the crushed. It was his, to 
touch those springs of action which ennoble and dignify 
man ; and by the aid of religion and example and love, 
to lift him from his fallen state, and make him a new 
creature. It was his, to help man by warning, and coun- 
sel, and sympathy, and light, to turn from his iniquities. 
He: gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
iniquity and purify our hearts. And just in proportion as 
this help was effectual in producing the desired change, 
the work of justice ceased; for that ceases in the same 
ratio that virtue increases. ‘* According to his mercy, 
(says the apostle,) he saved us by the washing of regen- 
eration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit which he 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ.”” The help 
came in miracles, in the ministry of Christ, in the power 
of the gospel 5 — purity took the place of impurity; 
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holiness, of sin; obedience, of crime; and thus they were 
saved by the mercy of God., 

We are prepared now to consider the other part of our 
definition of mercy, and to show that mercy affords help 
to sinners in proportion to their need. We may argue 
this from its nature. It is as much the nature of. mercy 
to help the sinful, as it is the nature of love to desire the 
happiness of its objects. Wherever we find mercy, we 
find it, not only weeping over woes, but struggling to do 
good. See it in the mother. Mercy makes her fly to the 
prison, that she may bless her fallen son, and give him 
the sweet bliss of knowing that she still loves him. Were 
there more mercy in the world, tyranny would have fewer 
thrones, oppression a weaker arm, and money a dimin- 
ished sway. Mercy is ever bestowing help, and in pro- 
portion to its greatness. We need not repeat here what 
has already been proved with regard to the greatness of 
God’s mercy ; for if mercy is one of his attributes, it is 
necessarily infinite. It can give, therefore, all the help 
which the sinner needs. And it is easy to measure this ; 
for he needs just so much help as is required to render 
him holy, and exalt him to heaven. The greater his igno- 
rance, the greater the amount of light which he needs. 
The greater his sinfulness, the greater the amount of | 
divine influences requisite to render him pure. He needs 
help enough to induce him to cherish holy feelings, 
and live a holy life. He needs to have his motives pure 
and his thoughts pure; and in order for this, such a sway 
must be exerted over him as will make him truly God’s. 

All this mercy can do. In saying this, I do not forget 
that man is deeply sinful—that in spite of entreaty and 
prayers and the gospel, he is rebellious. God is greater 
than man, and he can furnish the help essential to make 
any man holy. He can bring such an array of truths to 
bear upon the mind as to convince it; he can so reveal 
himself to the heart as to awaken its love ; he can present 
such motives to action as shall make the life pure. All 
for which we contend is embraced in the simple declara- 
tion, that God is greater than man. Many are troubled 
to know how God can have mercy upon all. These per- 
sons say, all will not accept his favors—when he proffers 
mercy, some despise it. We grant this. Saul of ,Tarsus 
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did it for a long time. But at length the light became so 
convincing that he could remain blind no longer. Does 
one say, ‘‘ We must repent, or God can not receive us.” 
Granted ; but what makes sinners repent? Two influ- 
ences—justice and mercy. Justice renders the path of 
sin hard, and thorny, and wretched ; and mercy, by its 
warnings, and entreaties, and blessings, turns them to the 
way of life, so that they repent in consequence of the 
whip of justice and the gifts of mercy. This shows that 
God’s superiority to man is seen, as much as in any 
thing, in that control which touches man’s motives, regu- 
lates his springs of action, and makes him love the right. 
Hence, to have all needed help, the sinner must have that 
assistance which will remove his ignorance, and cause 
him to be governed by the truth. ‘Those who question 
this, virtually affirm, that man, in some things, is superior 
to God. In order to show this, suppose a number of 
men decide that a certain thing shall be done, and God 
decides that it shall not be done. The men lay their 
plans, select their agencies, and put forth their energies. 
God looks on and sees.their efforts, and uses such means 
as are requisite for their defeat. ‘The question is—which 
will be sucessful ? The reader can have no hesitation in 
answering this question, for he knows that human power 
can not prevail against God. It will not avail to say that 
this illustration does not fairly present the subject, for the 
Bible is full of just such cases. Take, for instance, the 
determination of Herod the Great to destroy the infant 
Saviour. The cruel ruler had heard that the child was 
born King of the Jews. This rumor troubled Herod, for 
he was ambitious and loved his throne; and he resolved 
to retain it by murdering the new-born King. Go, there- 
fore, said he to the wise men, and find this great per- 
sonage, and when you have found him, come and bring 
me word, that I may give him honor. How plausible, 
how apparently sincere, and how certain he is of success 
in his base and treacherous design. Men, wise men, 
read not his heart; but there is an eye to which it is open ; 
and how easily the king’s purpose is defeated. The wise 
men are guided back to their homes by another route, 
and the king obtains not the information desired. God 
knows the next step he will take, and he warns the pa- 
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rents to flee from the realm of Herod with their holy 
charge. Hence, when the cruel edict of Herod for the 
slaughter of all the male children under a certain age is 


put into execution, the desired one is not slain, for he has 


been removed. How easily can God defeat the purpose 
’ of even a proud, mighty, bloody king. A word is enough 
to thwart any plan that may be formed. God is greater 
than’ man. 

If another illustration is desired, take the Saviour’s 


crucifixion. Here all earthly forces combine for his de- 
struction and the overthrow of his religion. Pilate and 
Herod become friends, Judaism and Heathenism join 
hands. There is something in the movement which de- 


notes a resolution, firmness and vengeance, such as are 
seldom witnessed. The kings of the earth are aroused, 


for they feel that unless they strike now against the 
Lord’s anointed, it will be forever too late to strike. All 
the wealth and pride and learning, and all the legal and 
ecclesiastical authority of Judea are awakened and come 


forth to the work. The mighty Roman power gives its 


sanction, and bids the hated one die! Judas, who had 
been his companion, turns traitor; and Peter, who had 
vowed an eternal friendship, denies him with curses. 
The Holy One is seized, and ere his trial is concluded, the 


masses turn against him, and cry, ‘“ Crucify, crucify!” 
And when he is led away to the place of crucifixion, 


only a few of all his pretended friends follow him. Sin 
now has all it desires. ‘The entire world is against the 
Son of God, and there is no one even to say, that the 


crucifixion is unjust! Unobstructed and unopposed the 
awful work goes on. Rulers, soldiers and the rabble, all 


unite in railing and denouncing. Unholy power is su- 
preme and universal in its sway. The righteous One at 
length expires, and his head falls lifeless upon his inno- 
cent bosom. Now the enemies of Heaven triumph; and 
when Jesus is committed to the tomb, they believe that 
the last vital element of his religion is buried with him. 
The sun sets; and in heart they say, so has set the 
sun of Jesus. And when the sun rises again, in heart 
they say, so shall we rise in glory and power. Again 
the sun goes down, and nought disturbs the empire 
of evil. Its foundations seem deep, firm, and strong! 
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Everywhere the wicked are exulting and bold; and not 
a voice is heard in defence of Jesus. Verily, God is 
defeated! the arm of iniquity is triumphant! Slowly, 
heavily rolls on the night, and the soldiers stand firm at 


their post—their weapons gleaming in the starry beams. 
At length the morning begins to dawn; suddenly the 
earth trembles to its centre; an angel descends, with a 
countenance like lightning and a raiment like snow. He 


rolls back the stone from the sepulchre, and sits upon it. 
Fear seizes the keepers,—they shake and become as dead 


men. Jesus arises, and leaves his tomb, and thus is de- 
feated in an instant all the power of evil ; and that which 
was designed to be the end of his cause, becomes its vic- 


tory and its glory. Kings and rulers now see that the 
Lord holds them in derision, God is greater than man. 


It may be said, that, according to these views, our sal- 
vation is dependent on God, whereas the Bible bids us 
work out our salvation, and makes it rest'on our own 
efforts. We are aware, too, that it may be said, there can 


be no culture, no moral perfection without effort ; that our 


new life is the fruit of prayer, and struggles, and faithful 
self-discipline. We grant this, and hold that -it is per- 
fectly consistent. with the doctrine for which we contend. 
God can no more save man without his own personal 


exertion, than a thorough teacher can render his pupil a 
finished scholar without his exertion, But we are wholly 


unable to discover how any should imagine, that there is 
in this idea any thing opposed to the position, that we are 
indebted to the mercy of God for salvation. 

Take a case or tivo from the New Testament for an 


illustration. On the day of Pentecost three thousand 
persons were converted. But how? They did not con- 
vert themselves. They would not have thought of turn- 
ing from their errors and sins, if it Had not been for what 
they heard and witnessed on that great day. Now, as it 
was pure mercy that sent the gospel to them—pure mercy 
that caused it to be preached in so many different lan- 
guages; as the gospel itself was a gift of mercy, and as 
the miracles by which it was confirmed were the work of 


mercy, it may truly be said, that mercy enlightened 
them—mercy converted them—mercy saved them. But 
to be convinced of the truth was not enough; and this 
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fact brings us to the part which the creature performs. 
While God gives the light, it is for man to walk therein ; 
while God applies the moral force that negatives the 
force of sin, man must exert his own powers, or there. 
would be no growth in goodness. God supplies the mo- 
tive, but man does the work to which it prompts; and, 
having supreme power, unlimited resources of influence, 
he can make all things move forward according to his 
will. We learn the same from the case of Thomas. He 
doubted the resurrection of Christ; but his doubts did 
not provoke the Master’s displeasure,—rather did they 
call forth his mercy ; and he bade Thomas come to him, 
and put his hands into his wounds, in order that every 
doubt might be removed. ‘The consequence was, that a 
ae faith was kindled within him, and he became a bold 
and faithful preacher of Jesus and the resurrection. 
These cases show that the gospel is the primary cause 
of salvation; it not only enlightens the mind and con- 
vinces the judgment, but it regulates the motives. And 
this is ffot-all, it makes us penitent, humble, grateful; it 
quickens the conscience, enlivens the affections, and causes 
us to bend all our energies to seek a growth in knowledge 
and grace. Thus, though saved by mercy, we are 
not saved without our own exertions. And though God 
gives us freely his salvation, he rewards labor and answers 
prayer, and crowns with blessings those who faithfully 
use the means of mercy. If you question this reasoning, 
look into any of the early churches. Though the mem- 
bers were all alive with gratitude ; though they were con- 
stantly blessing God for his free mercy, which had 
brought them deliverance, and given them the gospel, 
they sat not still with arms folded, but sought with an 
earnest diligence the development of their moral nature. 
We are right, therefore, when we say, God, in mercy, 
will give all the help which sinners need; and it will be 
just that kind of help which will make them repent of sin, 
and walk in newness of life. For that is the way he 
gives help. He convinces of the folly of sin, that people 
may love and obey the truth. He does what every teacher 
is trying to do, who strives to make his pupils love 
and seek knowledge. He does what all good parents 
desire to do, when’ they put forth all their energies in 
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order to make their children love and pursue the right. 
No agency is destroyed in the one case, any more than in 
the others. We cheerfully allow that never, until man 
will repent and love God and obey the truth, can he 
know the joys of salvation. But we deny that this condi- 
tion endangers the result ; for God can bring such influ- 
ences to act as shall lead the mind to him. In a word, 
God is greater than man; truth greater than error; light 
greater than darkness; virtue greater than sin. It was 
mercy that led us to see the truth, and mercy will lead all 
men to see it and rejoice in it. He who denies this, de- 
nies the moral supremacy of God. 

But the question may arise, whether this certainty in 
the result, will not encourage indifference, and cause the 
sinner to say, inasmuch as I am ultimately sure of salva- 
tion, I will run the hazard of present consequences ? 
This, in the opinion of some, is a strong objection to the 
doctrine for which we argue, and they are therefore, in 
favor of leaving the subject unsettled. But in order to 
leave it thus, we have virtually to dethrone God; for if 
he is really supreme, his government must move forward 
according to his fixed and eternal purpose. There can 
be no doubt here. That he had a definite purpose, we 
know, not only from his own word, but from his own 
nature; for not even folly can act without a purpose. 
But the theology now in question, dare not assert the cer- 
tain accomplishment of that purpose; and in its fear of 
attributing too much to God, it robs him of his supreme 
sway; and while it makes him very loving and kind, it 
denies the infinite efficiency of his will, and reduces him 
to the pitiable condition of being overreached by the wise, 
and overruled by the sinful. The creature is mighty, but 
God is weak; man stands in his way, and he cannot 
accomplish what he would. In such a God, there is no 
majesty, no grandeur, no supremacy to awaken awe, 
and make us feel that he is indeed omnipotent, and that 
his resistless power pervades both the physical and moral 
worlds. He isa very amiable being, but without those 
almighty energies that render his government absolute. 
The result of such a belief is precisely what reason would 
teach; it cannot produce a positive faith, cannot inspire 
an invigorating hope, cannot clothe the soul with energy ; 
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and the religious spirit it awakens is, to a great extent, a 
mere sentimentality, without true fervor, earnest determi- 
nation, or heroic courage. The masculine virtues and the 
devout piety of the Puritans were derived from their 
strong faith in the sovereignty of God; and had their 
Sovereign been as merciful, as he was wise and great, 
they would have been free from those severities of char- 
acter which tarnish their names. 

We have no fear from faith in the sovereignty of God ; 
if he is a Sovereign, he does not sink the Father. God 
himself foresaw no danger from teaching the certainty of 
a desired result; for if he had, he would never have fore- 
told the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage, 
or their return from captivity in Babylon. ‘The true re- 
straints of punishment are found, not in views that take 
fronr God his supremacy ; but in views that make that 
punishment a part of an infinitely effective government, 
which not only recognizes the agency of the creature, but 
the omnipotent agency of God. 

We do not say, that in the foregoing views, we have all 
that mercy will do for us. It has other ways of helping. 
It can give us an existence in a state where we shall not 
see through a glass darkly ; where the mind will drink in 
knowledge, as the eye here drinks in light; where we shall 
behold God as he is; where knowledge, instead of coming 
through false mediums, shall come direct; and where 
there shall be no error to pervert, no appetite or passion 
to blind the reason. Nor is this all. Mercy can give us 
an existence in a state where we shall be free from all 
those downward tendencies which have their origin in our 
earthly nature. In consequence of this nature, avarice 
makes us worldly, appetite sensual, passion debased, 
pride vain, anger cruel, and revenge reckless. The flesh 
struggles against the spirit, and keeps us in bondage to 
sin. We are worldly, selfish, and beastly. In the higher 
sphere which mercy has prepared, we shall be free fom 
all these evil tendencies. O what a sphere is that! Be- 
sides, in the state which mercy has prepared, we shall be 
free from all surrounding evil influences. Here, we are 
constantly encompassed by such influences. They enclose 
us as soon as we commence life, and exert over us their 
corrupting power. They are in the false customs of soci- 
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ety, in the bad habits of parents and guardians and those 
holding high stations. They are in the gaming room, in 
the tippling house, in the house of guilty pleasure, in the 
deceptions of trade, in the schemes of politicians, in the 
corruptions of government, in the pomp and parade of 
wealth, in the low public sentiment—in nearly every thing 
that we see and feel on earth. How blessed the thought, 
that there is a state, where such unholy influences will 
not be felt. 

Such is the complete and perfect work of mercy. Tru- 
ly can we say, it will do all for us which we need to have 
done. We may say, therefore, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, First, that mercy shall triumph over sin. It shall 
completely destroy sin—its spirit, its root, its foundation, 
and all its superstructures and agencies. As sin reigns 
unto death, even so grace shall reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life. Mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 
Through infinite mercy, we shall be immortal, incorrupti- 
ble, and happy. Hence we add, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, Secondly, that God will have mercy upon all. Not 
one of all his children shall be excluded. All shall be 
encompassed, blessed and saved forever by mercy. Justly 
then, might the inspired writers say—‘‘God is rich in 
mercy,” ‘ plenteous in mercy,” “ delights in mercy,” and 
his “* mercy endureth forever.”’ Look up, Christian, by faith 
to the eternal world which it has prepared ; it is the glori- 
ons: home of all men; look, and you will behold the 
Father smiling in mercy ; the Son clothed in mercy, and 
angels singing their songs in praise of mercy. Its broad 
concave is all studded with mercy, and during all its 
eternal years, mercy shall be the song and the joy of its 
redeemed people ! O. A. S. 


VOL. XIII. 22 





Liberal Christianity. 


Art. XVII. 
Liberal Christianity. 


Genera. use has put the significance of the phrase, 
which we have selected as the title of the present article, 
in contrast with a distinctive faith. ‘To consider its mer- 
its from this point of view—to inquire into the legitimacy 
of Liberal, as opposed to Distinctive Christianity, is our 
present purpose. 

The euphony and the suggestive analogies of the term, 
impress the mind favorably. Liberty is a synonyme for 
civil and religious blessings. Such phraseology as “ a lib- 
eral government,” “a liberal man,”’ ‘‘ a liberal Christian,” 
is significant of many real or supposed virtues ; and by its 
speciousness, in a measure it disarms criticism. In a 
general sense, the liberal man is one who is generous of 
his means, tolerant in his opinions, and who presents none 
of those sharp antagonisms that stand in the way of ano- 
ther’s interests or prejudices. A liberal government is 
that, which secures individual freedom to a greater extent, 
and vests its subjects with greater privileges, than another 
with which it is compared. In the popular acceptation of 
the term, ‘a liberal Christian” is one whose sympathies 
are against a distinctive faith; or one whose convictions 
assume a broader license than the old forms allow. It is 
thought that one may be liberal by tolerating all creeds 
and opposing none, or by simply refusing to adopt any 
specific form of Christian ddctrines. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, how this phrase should become a general 
favorite, and the somewhat petted child of the popular 
pen. 

The terms of contrast by which bigotry, intolerance and 
superstition are arrayed in opposition to it, contributes to 
the favor with which it is received. These errors have a 
history too real and painful in the civil and religious 
transactions of the world, to be forgotten ; and while the 
bare mention of them is sufficient to arouse the public 
heart, and inflame the popular will, the more ready and 


2 
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effectual is their use as convenient catch-words, by which 
one may seize the public ear for an ulterior purpose. 

Before proceeding to the main question before us, it is 
important to observe that the term liberal, as applied to 
Christianity, is ambiguous. Protestants in opposition to 
Catholics, Unitarians in contrast with Orthodox, claim to 
be liberal ; and indeed each seceding sect insists on some 
improvement, in this respect, upon the parent stock from 
which it is descended. So that, from the Pope, the head 
of the earliest church, whose especial prerogative is in- 
fallibility, down the successive grades and phases of Chris- 
tianity to an undisguised unbelief, there are successive 
and corresponding forms of so called liberal Christianity. 
There is undoubtedly something meritorious in the essen- 
tial idea of liberality, if it could be disrobed of the mist 
which obscures it. If we can come at the substance, 
whose shadowy form seems to range in all latitudes of 
human belief, we shall find something worthy of our faith 
and practice. But as the case now stands, it may be 
understood as a protest against the intolerance of Cathol- 
icism ; or it may be liberality, as compared with a Trini- 
tarian or Limitarian standard ; or one may use the phrase 
liberal Christianity, to give his convictions a radius by 
which to swing clear of every existing form. Such is the 
latitude with which the phrase is used, and the uncertain- 
ty of its meaning in any given case. The antecedents of 
him who employs it are our only clue to the principle or 
idea intended. 

The term Christianity, itself, in this popular sense, is not 
less doubtful—is in fact susceptible of many and varied 
renderings. In the estimation of one, it is synonymous 
with the tenets of a particular sect; while another. con- 
ceives that it embraces only a general acceptance of Chris- 
tian principles; and a third, perhaps, understands that 
morality, without the trouble or embarrassment of any 
textual authority, is Christianity. The term is thus accom- 
modated by each to his own conceptions. But aside from 
this ambiguity, which attaches to Christianity in these 
forms of interpretation, the term may be read in an abso- 
lute sense. It embraces truths and principles which have 
been and will be the same through all time, howsoever 
we may construe and define them. The absolute truth of 
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the existence of one God, is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever; and it is not affected by the confusion that 
exists in exegetical forms. Here we have the three-fold 
God, or the Trinitarian view; the Divine Unity, or the 
Unitarian view ; and we have also what we may venture 
to call the Pantheistic rendering, presented in such terms 
as ** God the substantiality of matter,’”—* the spirituality 
of spirit,’”’—“ the reality of all appearance,”’—* the abso- 
lute ground of nature.” Such are some of the various 
interpretations of the unchanging truth of the Divine Ex- 
istence. ‘The one is Christianity by virtue of its inherent 
reality and truth; the same as that principle which binds 
all bodies around a common centre, is the same, whether 
we call it weight, attraction, or gravitation. The other, 
whatever form it may take, is an interpretation of this,— 
the manner in which it is recognized, and the language in 
which it is expressed. If liberal Christianity has peculiar * 
merits, they will appear under one of these forms, which 
for our present purpose, may be designated by the terms 
principle and institution ; the first representing the absolute 
and unchanging principles of the gospel, the last the vary- 
ing forms of faith and doctrine entertained respecting the 
gospel. 

I. What shall we understand by a liberal truth? Is 
it any thing more or less than truth? If, for example, it 
is a truth that God is our Father, and that he will have all 
men to be saved, is any thing added to its liberality by 
attaching a qualifying or contingent hypothesis? On the 
other hand, if it is a truth that many souls will be eternally 
lost, does the truth become more liberal under the errone- 
ous supposition that all may be restored to holiness and 
consequent happiness? If all men are included in the 
covenant of grace, it surely is not Christianity that main- 
tains a limited redemption; and on the other hand, if all 
are not thus included, the doctrine of universal restitution 
is not Christianity, however liberal it may be in other 
respects. It is not easy to perceive, therefore, how lib- 
eral Christianity can be any thing more than Christianity. 
Truth and error cannot unite to render an absolute truth 
more complete. ‘To illustrate the theught, suppose an 
attempt were made to liberalize the law of gravitation, 
and secure an exemption to certain persons from its op- 
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eration. We might, perhaps, merit the gratitude of those 
whom we had thus attempted to benefit, but the liberal- 
ized law would probably suffer no important change. 
And any transcendental exploration of the stars, that 
might have been anticipated under a change or suspen- 
sion of the law, would probably never be realized. It 
is apprehended, that a similar attempt upon any funda- 
mental law or truth of Christianity, would be attended 
with similar results. The fact is clearly this;—whatever 
is more or less than truth, is error; and as Christianity, 
abstractly considered, is truth, no modification is possible, 
except at the expense of the quality alone desired. And 
we might as reasonably qualify the term heat, by calling 
it a warm heat, or the sun, by calling it a light sun, as 
talk of liberal Christianity. 

II. We pass to remark that it is Christianity as an 
institution, that is thus qualified. The various Christian 
denominations put forth their respective claims to the 
truth, establish their forms, endow their institutions, and 
adopt means for promulgating their doctrines in the world. 
_ They strive to maintain their convictions, to increase their 
influence, and to promote their efficacy in every legitimate 
way. And however conflicting their creeds, Christianity 
answers as a synonyme for the faith and practice of all; 
while each seceding sect accounts itself more liberal than 
the parent whose authority it has repudiated. 

1. Let it be observed, in the first place, that a com- 
promise with any thing which our convictions condemn, 
is not Christianity,—nor even liberal Christianity. Know- 
ingly to make an unwarranted use of truth, is a vice 
which bears an unchristian name, and is as far from liber- 
ality in religious as in secular matters. A man may be 
blindly wedded to a creed, and pertinaciously resist all 
reason, and hence be a bigot rather than a Christian ; but 
we are supposing equ«! candor and openness to convic- 
tion on both sides. On this ground, the policy by which 
each denomination rejects the creed of every other, and 
gives expression to its own, is legitimate. To the Unitari- 
an, the doctrine of the Trinity is heresy ; while Universal- 
ism is not less heretical to the Limitarian. Each accepts 
no more than his convictions endorse. Now what other 
consistent or Christian course could be adopted? and 

2 
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wherein consists the peculiar merit of one over the other, 
on the score of liberal Christianity ? 
2. Toleration of error is not Christianity. It will 


not be questioned, that a Christian is in duty bound to use 


every available means to ascertain what is worthy of con- 

dence, neither rejecting blindly, nor adopting indiscrimi- 
nately, what is presented for his approval. 

It is as much his duty to discountenance in every reason- 


able way, what he holds to be erroneous, as to promote 
what he receives as truth. We might instance, by way 


of illustration, any of those practical questions that are 
now agitated amongst us. If to tolerate error in the sense 


of approving, or in the sense of ceasing to oppose it, is 
liberality, who are more liberal than the conservative, 


union-saving party, whose members acknowledge the evil 
of slavery, while their scruples are overruled by private 
interests ? Or where shall we find greater liberality than 


in the phalanx rallying behind the pecuniary interests of 


that great scourge, intemperance? If we make liberal 
Christianity to consist in relaxing the grasp of truth, and 
admitting acknowledged error in the platform upon which 
a denomination stands, it is mere expediency,—an obsti- 
nate and mercenary conservatism. So far, therefore, from 


liberality is this leniency toward error, that in all practical 


respects it is the reverse. It is the enemy against which we 
have to contend for liberty. Civil freedom has not at this 
moment, in all probability, a greater enemy than this 
tolerant, go-between policy, which, without grounding 


itself in truth, is equally complacent to both right and 
Wrong. 


3. Again, dissent from forms of faith, or repugnance 
to denominational formulas, is not Christianity. Dissent 
is merely negative—it indicates only a hostile attitude 


of mind; while liberality is a positive quality. A mere 
denial of the Trinity, or of the divinity of the Saviour, or 


of the authenticity of the Scriptures, or of the supernatu- 
ral element of Christianity, is not faith, but unbelief. It 
has no positive value. ‘To use an arithmetical term, mere 


skepticism is the spiritual zero, and though written in 
doubts crowded as the milky-way, or in denials filling 


infinite space, would be of no account without some unit 
of faith. 
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But, it is because a reason for such doubts or denials is 
charitably presupposed, that they are entitled to consider- 
ation. . ‘he presumption is, that the denial of a given 


proposition is based upon a reason. If, for example, one 


denies the unity of God, he does so from some posi- 
tive stand-point, (that is, supposing him to be candid and 
consistent, ) and on the strength, real or supposed, of a con- 
trary hypothesis. He might as soon expect Archimedes to 


raise the world without a place for his foot, as any one 
successfully to assail a received truth, without planting 


his foot somewhere. Every one has such a position, 
(whether avowed or not, is not material;) the Atheist as 
much as the religionist; the latitudinarian as much as 


he who wears the strait-jacket of evangelical proprieties. 
Since every rational dissent or denial implies a ground 


of objection, it is not important whether such ground of 
objection be drawn up in a written formula, or be promul- 
gated by individual lips; nor whether it is endorsed by 


one or by many; it is, in any case, a creed; as much 


so as any system of principles which are believed and 
professed. Individual conviction supported by con- 
science, has all the elements of a creed, and is in fact 
the essential germ of its much dreaded illiberality 


and intolerance. ‘The number arrayed on either side 


does not affect the question ; for while a handful of men 
come to believe that the church is wrong in her organi- 
zation, in her ritual and creed, their protest, under the 
name of dissenters, free-thinkers, or liberalists, is as much 


a declaration of intolerance on their part, as the counter 
action of the church by which they are excluded from its 


communion. However free, therefore, one may claim to 
be, and however great the latitude of his opinions, he will 
scarcely escape all the radical and inherent slavery of a 


creed; for the moment he abandons one, he is sure to 
adopt another; or rather it is the adoption of a new, that 


becomes the occasion for abandoning the old. His con- 
victions may have the greatest possible divergence from 
the formulas of sect or party; they may have undergone 


as many changes, and taken as many shapes, as a wicked 
soul in the transmigrating theory of Pythagoras was sup- 


posed to do; yet this would not destroy their reality, as 
a form of belief having all the elements of a creed. The 
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atom, that after the manner of a true dissenter, and with 
a declaration of independence, takes passage on the wings 
of the wind, is arrested in its flight, and embraces the 


inexorable creed, at the first landing. Mind is subject to 
a similar law. Truth in its moral and intellectual adap- 
tation to man, is our rightful sovereign. Nor can we 
escape the sway of that sceptre to which reason and con- 
science yield increasing homage. 

III. Since, therefore, liberal Christianity cannot be 
supposed to endorse, nor even to tolerate, an obviously 
erroneous creed ; and since every rational dissent implies 
a creed of some kind, we may turn to another aspect of 
the question,—the organization of individual convictions 
into acommon formula. In a word, does such a formula 
necessarily impose a slavish or mechanical uniformity, at 
the expense of individuality. 

1. In preparing to answer this question, we may remark 
in the first place, that the idea of seeking or expecting 
uniformity of opinion upon the most general topics, is fre- 
quently ridiculed. And those of our own household of 
faith, who have been most zealous in maintaining a dis- 
tinctive denominational organization and character, have 
sometimes been visited with ungenerous epithets, which 
bear unmistakable evidence of the foreign mint at which 
they were coined. The glory of Music Hall reveals the 
position of the clergyman, as that of the watch dog, teth- 
ered toa creed, and forbidden greater liberty than the 
sweep of his scanty chain. Hence it must not be expect- 
ed that a liberal man will square his faith by a creed, or 
mould his conscience by a sectarian pattern. ‘To endorse 
a man-made form, or copy a rite from the elder church, 
were quite as ridiculous as to borrow a Chinaman’s chop- 
sticks. And while there are many souls, troubled on the 
eve of battle, and hurrying to Endor, ripe for the conju- 
rations of the sorceress, ‘‘ Independent churches” appear, 
and ‘‘ Liberal Christianity” thrives. Hence a repugnance 
to all denominational forms, and a somewhat excessive 
and unhealthy anxiety to exhibit the greatest possible 
divergence of opinion and doctrine, rather than union, up- 
on any important question. The idea seems to prevail, 
that any joint expression of conviction, or any requisition 
in the form of a common faith, implies an abridgment of 
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personal liberty, though such form were left on the broad 
ground of faith in the holy Scriptures. There is a strong 


anxiety, and corresponding effort, to shun those extremely 
odious structures, known as “sectarian pens.” Every 
rising man is mainly desirous to have no other roof over 
his head than the broad heaven, lest he should incur the 
risk of becoming a dwarf in point of spiritual altitude. 

But let us examine for ‘a moment this idea of a denom- 
inational ‘ pen,”’ since it is used to represent the supposed 
illiberality of sects professing a distinctive faith, in con- 
trast with liberal Christianity. It is apprehended that a 
second thought will discover great necessity for, as well 
as the very frequent occurrence of similar enclosures in the 
world. 

As we understand it, nothing more than certain forms 
of doctrine, and rules of action, are embraced in the term 
which is used to caricature the position of those who 
contend for the avowal and advocacy of distinctive prin- 
ciples as the basis of denominational effort. Now it is to 
be observed, that no one is asked to adopt these principles 
unless he believes them. We would not ask any man to 
say that two and two make four, who can show us that 
they make six. But if he is convinced that two and two 
always make four, and joins the denomination of mathe- 
maticians, is it any disparagement of his personal liberty 
to be obliged to use the formula? Because in all his 
dealings with you, in balancing his books, or computing 
another’s bills, he is not at liberty to vary this principle, 
is he therefore ill treated, and subjected to a mathematical 
“pen?” Is it bigotry that disallows the greater liberty 
of writing six, where it should read four? Neither would 
a man be justified in saying, in defence of the liberty he 
might-take in such an instance, that he is in favor of libe- 
ral reckoning, and holds it extremely narrow and selfish 
that one should be tied to mathematical formula. Now if 
being committed to a specific truth as the basis of action, 
or uniformity in the organization of individual conviction, 
is a sectarian pen, every honest man is subject to that 
odious position, in all his business transactions. There 
are few exceptions, the world over, compared with the 
mass whose liberty is thus restricted. 

So again in the use of language, the unenviable condi- 
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tion occurs. The creed of Murray, with its tediously 
drawn and vexatious rules, is to all intents and purposes 
‘6a pen.” When he published those rules, and the sect of 
grammarians adopted them, and required the English 
language to be spoken and written in a particular way, 
oa upon the basis of certain distinctive principles, many 
a school-boy deplored, and many a free-running quill 
rebelled at such mechanical uniformity and bigotry. 

The propriety however, as well as the necessity of a 
creed, in writing and speaking the English language, is 
unquestioned, even by persons of latitudinarian tenden- 
cies. And if compliance with certain rules, and uniform- 
ity of faith in them, were any abridgment of personal 
liberty, sufficient to warrant the appellation of ‘a pen,” 
it might be instructive to consider the martyrdom of those 
literary and scientific coops, Harvard and Yale. Indeed 
it will be found that, in almost every relation of life, we 
occupy a very similar position to that which has been 
caricatured under this sorry simile. There is scarcely a 
field in the whole circumference of human thought and 
labor, where the creed-makers have not staked out certain 
principles, and established their formulas. 

The civil law establishes the rights, and regulates the 
transactions of men, one with another. It puts down its 
bounds, and says to every man what he may, and what 
he may not do; what positions he shall, and what he shall 
not occupy. We might reason, that these great principles, 
which have been supposed to secure the rights and liberties 
of the people, are rather an expression of the bigotry and 
intolerance of magistrates; that personal liberty is sacri- 
ficed to mechanical uniformity, and conscience cut to an 
arbitrary pattern. Civil government might be caricatured 
with as much propriety and justice, by the use of similar 
terms, and the united polity of the States might be per- 
sonated as a mammoth pound, divided into some thirty- 
One apartments. 

The latitudinarian may disrespect his neighbor, on 
account of his adherence to the civil creed, but it must be 
borne in mind that our rights,—as the right of contract, 
and the rights of ownership,—are determined by prin- 
ciples that impose restrictions ; and if being subjected to 
rules,—doing as others do, and believing as others be- 
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lieve,—is any disparagement of personal liberty, or indi- 
vidual genius, the whole system of government would 
become exceedingly prejudicial; and our national polity 
would be very ill adapted to the development of civil 
freedom. 

In matters of contract, of ownership, of the family, and 
the State, how little is allowed to liberty of conscience. 
A ‘cast-iron creed,” to borrow a favorite metaphor, 
assumes the perpetual dictatorship, and by its instruments 
maintains a perpetual espionage over the budding liber- 
ties of genius. It fences every mans farm, circumscribes 
his territory of rights, skilfully taps his inflated eccentri- 
cities, and reduces his civil altitude to the stature of 
ordinary men. It is not to be denied that, not only here 
but throughout the domain of nature, we are girt about 
on every hand by law as inexorable as those chains, so 
subtile yet resistless, which confine each planet, a prisoner, 
to its sphere. Whether it should receive the reproach- 
ful name, or be recognized as the temple of God, must 
depend not so much upon the nature of the enclosure as 
the being enclosed. It is difficult to understand in what 
sense the charge of illiberality can be brought against 
a formula of acknowledged truth. If untrue, of if believ- 
ed to be untrue, no one is asked or expected to adopt it. 
We conclude, therefore, that laws founded in justice, 
or creeds which only give expression to truth, imply no 
abridgment of personal liberty. 

2. We might instance the same examples to show, that 
uniformity is not a disparaging circumstance, in the mat- 
ter of Christian faith ; but on the other hand, the bringing 
of all men to the knowledge of the truth would be Chris- 
tianity fulfilled. Now, while no one is expected to accept 
what he does not believe, yet if many voluntarily unite 
in the expression of a common conviction, is it a fair con- 
clusion that some thing must have been sacrificed, and 
that such union is mechanical? With as much propriety 
we might quarrel with our Maker for having been uni- 
form and mechanical, scarcely marking our individuality 
with sufficient distinctness, in the great similarity of our 
persons. It must be confessed that if having many things 
in common, and bearing a strong appearance of having 
been formed in the likeness of one original, were any 
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disparagement of personal identity and individual glory, 
we might deplore the great uniformity of this divine 
mechanism. Faculties so similar, corresponding in num- 
ber and quality—varying only in power; gifts so much 
in agreement in all the tribes and families of the earth, 
betray our common parentage. And while so much 
anxiety is experienced lest individuality should be sunk 
under the censorship of a creed, and while there is so 
much declamation against the great absurdity of con- 
structing conscience by rules and arbitrary patterns, it 
becomes a question whether there is not something wrong 
in that providence which allows to every man essentially 
the same physical contour, leaving him no discretion in 
the matter of personal liberty. How absurd, we might 
reason, that all men, destined to such diverse spheres in 
life—one to mount the throne of truth, and wield the 
sceptre of immortal genius before an admiring world, 
another to grope his way in obscurity, never rising above 
a dull mediocrity,—should have been endowed with the 
same organs, members, and faculties, and in every out- 
ward appearance should present so nearly the same pat- 
tern. If the thought is humiliating to the nobler-born, 
there is compensation in the fact that providence, so inex- 
orably uniform in the mould, has left an ample margin 
for diversity in the tempering of human personality. 
There seems no occasion for alarm in the fact that we 
hold many things in common; nor need we apprehend 
essential detriment from an agreement in many points. 
If uniformity were any disparagement of individual free- 
dom, it would become a question, whether we could speak 
the same language, breathe the same atmosphere, be 
nourished by the same elements, or attain the stature of 
the physical man by nature’s unvarying method, without 
an infringement of this personal prerogative. If concur- 
rence in the same faith destroys individuality, and estab- 
lishes a mechanical and arbitrary censorship, hostile to 
the best attainments of the Christian life, then sitting at 
nature’s common table should have abolished all diversity 
in the “human form divine;” and instead of this grad- 
uated scale, ranging all the way from the frailest epitome 
of humanity up to the amazing amplitude of other rare 
specimens, there should have been only the unvarying 
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mean. ‘The minnow and the whale should long since have 
lost their respective identities in a compromise species, 
and the ferocity of the lion and the gentleness of the lamb 
should have coalesced in a hybrid nature. We cannot 
discover that there is any analogy from which we may 
justly draw the conclusion that personal identity would 
suffer violence from a uniform concurrence in the same 
great truths. 

IV. If the positions we have taken are correct, Lib- 
eral Christianity, so called, is liable to grave suspicions. ° 
What does it imply ? something more liberal than the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free? We have 
shown that no compromise with error, and no dissent 
or mere negation, can be accounted Christianity, in 
any legitimate sense. We have shown, on the other 
hand, that formulas of truth, held as authority for faith 
and practice, are not incompatible with perfect Christian 
liberty, and that even a uniform concurrence in them is 
no infringement of this personal prerogative. 

There are two further considerations,—liberty without 
law, Christianity without Christ. The true name of the 
first -is anarchy. It is law that organizes and gives ex- 
pression to liberty, just as in the material universe law 
adjusts every atom, and controls every world. In this 
fact alone consists the amazing difference between chaos 
and the harmony and glory of the material universe. 
The first presents matter without, and the last with, the 
discipline of law. Civil liberty, without a similar organ- 
ization, would be as unknown in the world as order in 
chaos. Now, is Liberal Christianity a concession of this 
all-essential condition ? 

1. Is it Christianity without Christ ? If so, the term is 
a misnomer, and the thing, whatever it may be, were as 
truly called by another name. If Plato and Paul, Con- 
fucius and Christ are jointly and severally the authors of 
this system, and are to be reckoned of equal authority, 
why call it Christianity, rather than Platonism? If Soc- 
rates taught all that Christ taught, and with the same 
authority, why make the untruthful substitution of ‘‘ Christ 
and him crucified ?” ‘They who realize the sufficiency of 
truth, under all circumstances, however discouraging, do 
not need to be reminded of the fultility of preaching the 

VOL. XIII. 
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error, Christ the Saviour of the world, when in fact it is 
no more Christ than Socrates. 

2. Again, is it Christianity as a principle regardless of 
names and institutions? But it has been shown that 
whatever is more or less than truth is error, and that to 
talk of liberal Christianity in this abstract sensé is absurd. 
Is it then a compromise of interpretation ?—~a recognition 
of general truths, but of no particular truth? of general 
authority, but no especial authority ? Is it a declaration 
of faith, in general, but of faith in no distinctive truth ? 
Is it mere good-naturedness, on affable terms with the 
the world, and ready to join hands with truth or error as 
the case may be? ‘Then there would be especial propri- 
ety in the term easy Christianity, in the sense that doubt- 
ful or suspected virtue takes the corresponding synonyme. 

3. Further, is liberal Christianity unorganized truth ? 
material, without a system ? principles, as yet a medley 
without a purpose? Then its only efficient power is 
wanting. What would any of the properties of matter be 
without matter ? Cohesion, without material grains and 
fibres? Gravitation or chemical affinity, without their 
native substances ? What would a state be without a-peo- 
ple? We may speculate about Christianity in the abstract, 
but it is through Christian institutions that we are to real- 
ize its blessings. 

What gives reality to a state ?—to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, if not its organization? By what 
means should we even detect the forces of nature,—the 
law that marshals its battalions of worlds with the ease 
and precision that it adjusts each atom to its place,—the 
chemical hunger that pervades the vegetable kingdom,— 
the affinity of those gases whose union supplies a daily 
want, except by the organized forms in which they ap- 
pear? So it is by a particular and distinctive organization 


of Christian principles, that the power and liberty of 


Christianity will be developed to bless the world. 

Civil liberty, for example, is as true in principle in one 
place as another; but it is through its legitimate institu- 
tions that it becomes a fact, and an available force in the 


world, and reaches us with its abundant blessings. The 


principles of architecture may be combined in a beautiful 
ideal, upon a clean sheet of paper, but the house is no 
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protection against the winter’s cold, until these principles 
are embodied in substantial forms. 

And it will doubtless be found, that those Christian 
organizations, which are accused of exercising an illiberal 
censorship, and which are too narrow to suit the aims of 
some who revile them, are the means, and the only means, 
by which Christianity shall accomplish its mission of pub- 
lic good, and individual salvation. 

It will be found that liberal Christianity is secured when 
and where its truth finds expression through its institu- 
tions. And that form of Christianity which is most exact 
in its methods, most rigidly truthful, and most fully and 
positively expressed, in the character and completeness of 
its instruments, will be found the most liberal. 

It is a matter of regret, therefore, when one feels called 
to become the founder of an independent order of things, 
without a distinctive corner-stone upon which to rear his 
system. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” Fear is a dis- 
organizing force, and* exists only to the prejudice of the 
Christian faith. But all souls have their peculiar tempta- 
tions, among which the old enemy appears in new forms. 
Having been exorcised as the destroyer of human souls, 
he still takes on other unamiable shapes, while fear has 
been his chief weapon in all ages. And in our time, fear 
of endless misery seems, in many instances, to have been 
displaced by a kindred apprehension ; namely, that indi- 
viduality and Christian liberty will be eliminated by too 
much faith. In Rationalism, Parkerism and Egotism, (if 
the threefold redundancy of the terms may be pardoned,) 
this appears to supply the place of the devil in the old 
theology. ‘The occasions when it becomes necessary to 
establish an independent Christianity for the enjoyment of 
Christian liberty, are rare ; and there seems to be no valid 
reason why we should feel called individually to this work. 

But, on the other hand, our great duty is plain. ‘Truth 
and history dictate the lesson, and the analogies furnished 
by our daily experience confirm it; that instead of these 
repellent forces and divergent aims, among the members 
of our Christian household, we need to concentrate our 
strength in the organization of such forms as shall render 


our mission more effectual in the worid, and enforce the 
truth as the power of God unto salvation. J. W. P. 
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ArT. XVIII. 


Does the New Testament Inculcate the Doctrine of Non- 


Resistance ? 


Yr seems to be very generally conceded that the New 
Testament inculcates the doctrine of non-resistance. At 
any rate, it is not denied, even by many who, while they 
acknowledge the authority of Christian principles gener- 
ally, yet cannot wholly rid themselves of the idea that 
they have some kind of a right to resist oppression, and 
cannot help respecting the assertion and maintainance of 
the right as exhibited in the lives of some of the best of 
men. 

Now, it seems to us to be desirable that there should be, 
in the mind of every one who adopts the Christian code 
as the rule of his life and conduct, a distinct conviction 
one way or the other. If the teachings of Christ are 
plainly those of non-resistance, under all circumstances, 
let us cease to cherish, in any way, those sentiments 
which lead directly to violations of his requisitions,—or 
else let us say that Christianity is at fault in this respect. 
This conflict between our convictions and our feelings is 
equally unfavorable to the cultivation of true Christian 
meekness and a manly heroism. Let us, at least, as we 
kindle with admiration of what we call noble deeds, either 
have the sanction of Christianity, or,—if we persist in our 
admiration,—discard the principles which are at war with 
those sentiments that we consider it a virtue to cherish. 
Or, on the other hand, if we are persuaded that such are 
the teachings of Christ, and if our deepest convictions are 
of the correctness of those principles, let us be freed from 
the feeling of meanness and cowardice, when we cherish 
towards our oppressors the sentiments which Christ incul- 
cates. There seems to be a peculiar propricty in consider- 
ing this question at the present time. The events of the last 
few months have been such as to produce a constant strife 
in the minds of many, between what they feel to be their 
best and noblest impulses as men, and their convictions 
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of duty as Christians. It is a strife between what is reck- 
oned true manhood, by the universal sense of mankind, 
and the ideal of a * perfect man in Christ.” Let us be 
able either to be men without being infidels, or to be Chris- 
tians without being cowards. 

What then are the reasons for supposing that all physi- 
cal resistance is forbidden by the precepts and spirit of 
Christ? Why, we are told that Christ has expressly com- 
manded ‘that we resist not evil,’’ but that when smitten 
upon one cheek, we shall “turn the other also.”? These, 
and many other passages, it is said, lay down the princi- 
ple in its broadest and fullest extent, without any limita- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, with an evident design to 
make the expression as strong as possible. It is further 
argued that as a man’s actions furnish the best commen- 
tary on his words, and as Christ acted on the principles of 
non-resistance, we cannot avoid the conclusion that those 
are the principles by which he will judge the world in 
righteousness. Now there certainly is plausibility in this 
argument. The facts we cannot deny ; and the principle 
that ‘a man’s actions are the best commentary on his 
words,” is undoubtedly correct. But let us inquire if 
there was any thing peculiar in the character and mission 
of Christ, which might affect, in any way, the application 
of the principle., What are we to understand by our 
rights? As we understand the matter, the vighis of every 
man are exactly measured by his duties. We all have 
certain duties to perform ; and we have the right to do 
every thing necessary to the performance of those duties, 
—and no more. 

Now, Christ had a special mission to fulfil. He had 
certain active duties to perform, before the duty of dying 
by the hands of his enemies. But, what if his enemies 
seek his life before “his time is fully come”—that is, be- 
fore his active duties are performed ? Has he any means 
of defence? Certainly. He is gifted with miraculous 
powers, and if necessary, he can pass through the excited 
multitude and make his escape; or, he can call on the 
Father, and legions of angels are pledged for his protec- 
tion. 

Now it is evident that a being thus endowed and thus 
provided for, has no need, and consequently no right, to 
make physical resistance. 

23% 
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So, also, when Christ sent out the twelve disciples, and 
afterward the seventy, he conferred miraculous powers on 
them, by reason.of which they were relieved from the duty 
of providing their daily bread, or of defending themselves 
against violence, or of even preparing their defence when 
brought before magistrates ; and the reason assigned for 
such immunity, is, that “it shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall say.’”’ ‘This, however, was but temporary. 
Before his crucifixion, he called his disciples to him, and, 
referring to this, said “* when I sent you without purse, or 
scrip,. . . lacked ye anything? And they said, nothing.” 
‘¢ But now,” he says, ‘‘ he that has a purse, let him take it, 
and likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment and buy one.” (Luke xxii. 36.) Now 
what is the meaning of this, but that they are no longer to 
look for miraculous interposition to supply their physical 
wants, or to defend them against their enemies? And 
why this emphatic warning to provide the means of de- 
fence? That the swords were not wanted for his own 
defence, is evident, from what followed,—though the disci- 
ples, no doubt, understood that to be his meaning. For 
it was the use of one of the swords, provided in obedi- 
ence to this direction, that Jesus rebuked,—accompanying 
that rebuke, according to Luke, with the words, ‘* Suffer 
ye thus far.” 

It was with reference to the same event that ‘Matthew 
reports him to have said, ‘* Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? But how then shall the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ?” (Matt. xxvi. 
53, 54.) In these two rhetorical interrogations, we have 
a distinct recognition of the correlative nature of our du- 
ties and our rights, as already stated ; and also, of Christ’s 
peculiar immunities, from the fact of his possessing mirac- 
ulous powers. 

But, it, may be asked, how are we to interpret those di- 
rect commands of Christ, not to resist evil, but to turn 
the other cheek when smitten on one? These texts, we 
apprehend, are to be interpreted on the same general 
principles as the following, viz: ‘Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body what ye shall put on.” This and similar 
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passages are not, so far as we know, supposed to require 
of us, or even to justify us in, a neglect of the ordinary 
means of obtaining for ourselves and providing for our 
families a competence of this world’s goods. ‘I'hey are 
understood to be rather the enunciation of principles 
than the enactment of laws; reaching the overt act only 
through the spirit of the actor. They are interpreted as 
injunctions against that worldliness of spirit, which would 
disqualify one ‘‘ whose treasures are in heaven,’’ for the 
performance of his highest duties on earth. So we 
understand those passages which are supposed to incul- 
cate the doctrine of non-resistance, as injunctions to act 
from the spirit of love; and as deprecating, under all cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of retaliation and revenge. 

But can a man use a “ Sharpe’s rifle” against an adver- 
sary, in the spirit of love? ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub.” Per- 
haps, in our present imperfect state it will not be done in 
the full and complete spirit of Christian love. Perhaps 
it cannot be done. What then? Must we refrain from 
doing whatever .we cannot do perfectly ? Shall we 
refuse to engage in business, because an element of self- 
ishness sometimes steals upon us? Shall our devotions 
cease, because worldliness cannot be wholly excluded ? 
We are commanded, whatsoever we do, whether we eat 
or drink, to do all to the glory of God. Does the best 
man among us come up fully to this requisition? If not, 
shall he cease to eat and drink, and do nothing? And if 
we are unable now to resist the oppressor, or to defend 
and protect the loved ones of our homes, without some 
slight feeling of indignation against the assailant, must 
we, therefore, refrain from exercising that protection and 
defence ? 

But if an affirmative answer is given to these questions, 
we must not stop here. The crime, as all will admit, is 
not in the overt act, but in the spirit which is the cause of 
it. That aman may kill another and not be a murderer, 
is recognized by human law. That a man may commit 
a crime “in his heart,’’ even when the overt act is want- 
ing, is expressly declared by Christ. 

Are we not, then, attaching too much importance to the 
means and mode of resistance, and too little to the spirit 
which we cherish towards oppressors ? 
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Are our non-resistants sure, that in writing or speaking 
on the evils of intemperance and slavery, their pens and 
tongues move always as dictated by the “ perfect law of 
love ?” 

It thus appears, if our argument is valid, that the fact 
of our Saviour’s possessing miraculous powers, and the 
necessity of his death upon the cross to the fulfilment of 
his mission, rendered it unnecessary that he should ever 
resort to physical force in self defence,—whatever may 
have been the doctrine he inculcated. It further appears 
that his disciples, when first sent “ to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” were relieved from the duty of provid- 
ing for their physical wants by the ordinary means, and 
from defending themselves, otherwise than by flight, 
when persecuted. But it also appears that these immu. 
nities were but temporary, and that, when expressly 
revoked by the Master, he accompanied his directions to 
“take purse and scrip,” with an emphatic injunction to 
provide the means of defence. And even when an 
instrument of defence was used, the rebuke of our Sa- 
viour was qualified by a “ thus far,” and an intimation of 
his peculiar resources. ; 

It would seem, also, that the texts usually relied on to 
support the doctrine of non-resistance, when fairly inter- 
preted, do not necessarily go further, in that direction, 
than other passages against an undue worldliness, which 
are interpreted by all with certain limitations. Nor does 
it appear that there is, necessarily, any thing in a resort to 
physical force inconsistent with the spirit of love. We 
can easily conceive of resistance to a burglar, even to the 
extent of taking his life, dictated solely by the desire for 
the safety of those of whom God has made us the natural 
protectors; and if it is difficult, under most circumstan- 
ces, to exercise physical force in our own defence, or to 
protect others, in the spirit of perfect Christian love, this 
is not the only duty which has its peculiar temptations. 

Let it not be understood that in the foregoing remarks 
we have endeavored to produce a reconciliation simply 
by bringing our principles to the standard of our feelings. 
We confess to a full share of caution, and would gladly 
be relieved from the duty of defending ourselves or pro- 
tecting others from violence. Nay, we cannot help sus- 
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pecting, that in trying circumstances, we might prove no 
better than a fearful man. At any rate, our instincts, we 
are confident, would suggest to us the means of safety 
reserved to the disciples, even when they were not to 
resist. It would be our first impulse to save ourselves 
“by flight.” It is our “ heart’s desire,” as far as in us 
lies, to “ live peaceably with all men ;’’ yet we should feel 
no scruples of conscience either in using physical force, 
when attacked, or, following the example of St. Paul, 
in availing ourselves of the protection of a body of armed 
men,- when threatened. B. F. T. 


Art. XIX. 
The Authority and Sphere of Consciousness. 


Tue term consciousness occupies a conspicuous place 
among the technicalities of mental philosophy. The 
leading, if not indeed the sole character, under which 
consciousness is presented by philosophers, is that of a 
witness or authority. It is made the test of truth in 
judging of the merits of particular beliefs or opinions. 
Doctrines are proved or disproved by it. Certain tenets 
are said to be true, because, as is alleged, consciousness 
substantiates them; other tenets are said to be false, 
because, as is alleged, consciousness is against them. 

The appeal to the authority of consciousness is always 
made with great confidence. Its decision indeed is looked 
upon as final and conclusive. If a philosopher can make 
it appear that his particular doctrine is affirmed by con- 
sciousness, he gives himself no anxiety as to what may 
be brought against his position from other sources of 
argument. Objections may be urged against him, which, 
though not based on consciousness, are nevertheless 
plausible ; he may in fact be utterly unable to meet them 
on their own ground; yet if they come in conflict with 
what is conceded to be the testimony of consciousness, 
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they instantly fall to the ground. Indeed, he whose con- 
viction is authenticated by consciousness, is really under 
no obligation even to notice objections which come from 
a different source. For, according to the testimony of 
every philosopher, arguments which come from any other 
source than consciousness, may be deceptive; however 
plausible—however impregnable in fact, if met on their 
own ground—they, at least, may be fallacious. But 
the testimony of consciousness is absolute—is infallible. 
From the nature of the case it is impossible for conscious- 
ness to lie. 

It may be further remarked in this connection, that 
those philosophers whose notions are deemed particularly 
open to the impeachment of consciousness, and against 
which, arguments alleged to come from this quarter, have 
been perseveringly directed, never complain that the 
authority of, consciousness is exaggerated. On the con- 
trary, the method by which they seek to resist such 
arguments is a virtual concession of all that is claimed 
for this kind of authority. They attempt to show perhaps, 
that what is brought against them as the testimony of 
consciousness, is in reality not this kind of testimony. 
They attempt to show, it may be, that what is dignified 
with this name, is simply a prejudice—a transient feeling, 
having its origin, not in the healthy and necessary activity 
of the mind, but in its disturbed and perverted activity, 
an activity accounted for by reference to the circum- 
stances of education, of custom, or of some local influence. 
But whatever may be the method by which it is attempted 
to set aside the argument, the authority*’of a genuine con- 
sciousness is never called in question. The attempt may 
be made to show that the witness has not spoken what is 
attributed to it, but its veracity is never impeached. 

It is easy to verify by citations from authors what 
we have thus stated to be the estimation in which the 
authority of consciousness is held by philosophers. Their 
averments, in this particular, are emphatic and unequivo- 
cal. Says Dr. Reid, “I hold, as a first principle, the 
existence of every thing of which I am conscious.” He 
adds: ‘‘ This, I think, is the only principle of common 
sense that has never directly been called in question. It 
seems to be so firmly rooted in the minds of men, as to 
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retain its authority with the greatest skeptics. Mr. Hume, 
after annihilating body and mind, time and space, action 
and causation, and even his own mind, acknowledges the 
reality of the thoughts, sensations, and passions of which 
he is conscious.” 1 Dugald Stewart states that we have 
as good evidence for the existence of mind as we have 
for the existence of body, or, if any difference, better 
evidence for the existence of mind, ‘ inasmuch as the one 
is suggested to us by the subjects of our own conscious- 
ness, and the other merely by the objects of perception” 
—the unequivocal import of which is, that the testimony 
of consciousness is, if any difference, more reliable than 
the testimony of sense. ? 

The statements of Sir William Hamilton—perhaps the 
greatest, as unquestionably the most learned of living® 
philosophers—to the same effect, are remarkably explicit. 
“ The end of philosophy,” he says, “is truth; and con- 
sciousness is the instrument and criterion of its acquisi- 
tion. In other words, philosophy is the development and 
application of the constitutive and normal truths which 
consciousness immediately reveals. Philosophy is thus 
wholly dependent upon consciousness ; the possibility of 
the former supposing the trustworthiness of the latter.’’ 4 
Jt would be easy to collate numerous averments of the 
same character from this author, scattered as they are all 
through his works. We must, however, be content with 
another citation, of a character however, which, when it 
is considered that this philosopher has attained an ac- 
quaintance with philosophical authors never excelled, 
perhaps never equalled by any other single mind, will, we 
trust, be conclusive of the point under consideration. In 
the paragraph in which he complains that few or no 
philosophers ‘have been content implicitly to accept and 
consistently follow out its dictates,” he gives the historical 
assurance that, ‘* No philosopher has ever formally denied 
the truth or disclaimed the authority of consciousness.” 5 


1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. Essay vi. Ch. 3. 

2 Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. Introduction. 

3 Since the above was in manuscript, news has reached us of the 
death of this eminent metaphysician. It is gratifying to be assured, 
that to the profundity of the philosopher, he added the profession and 
deportment of the Christian. 

4 Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. Wight’s edition, p. 28. 

5 Ibid, p. 29, 
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What however is, if possible, more satisfactory than 
the explicit statements which we have quoted, is the fact, 
that the authority of consciousness is not so conspicuously 
asserted as assumed and implied by philosophers. Its 
conclusiveness considered as a proof, is relied upon as a 
matter of course, as if no one ever thought, or is ever 
likely to think, of calling it in question. Indeed, no 
philosopher attempts a formal proof of its authority, for 
this comes, as Reid states, ‘‘as a first principle,” and 
hence is “no sooner understood than believed.” <A 


rational definition of the term will justify, we think, the 
confidence so universally reposed in the affirmations of 
consciousness. 

Consciousness, as commonly defined, is a recognition 
of the emotions, sensations, passions, volitions, determina- 


tions, and all other phenomena which take place within 
the mind; and so far the definition is obvious and easily 
apprehended. This however does not complete the defini- 
tion. Consciousness not only recognizes the phenomena 


described, but it connects them with the individual self as 
their subject. And further, this connecting of the subject 


with the phenomena, is not done by way of inference; no 
process of reasoning takes place between the recognition 
of the phenomena and the recognition of self as their 


subject; but the recognition of both is simultaneous, is by 
one and the same act. The consciousness of a sensation, 


desire, volition, or purpose, is in fact but the recognition 
of self in a particular condition— it is the recognition of 
self acting in the particular way which the terms used 


denote. Strictly speaking, indeed, we cannot be said to 


be conscious of a sensation, of a thought, of a will, but 


only of self feeling, of self thinking, of self willing. The 
terms sensation, thought, will, are abstract terms, and 
they present these phenomena as something separate from 


the self which feels, thinks or wills. But it is only in an 
abstract sense that these phenomena can be presented as 


something distinct from their subject. Actually there is 
and can be no such separation. When I say, my thought, 
I but make an abstract statement of what is actually con- 
tained in the affirmation, J think. It is of the first neces- 


sity in the attempt to get a definition of consciousness, 
that we make the distinction between the abstract recog- 
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nition of the mind’s phenomena, and the recognition of 


them in the form in which they actually take place. °® 
Consciousness has nothing to do with abstractions. It 
takes no notice of feelings, thoughts and purposes as 
verbally dissevered from the subject which manifests them. 


The direct objects of consciousness are acts, and the 
faculties which act. In every instance, self and its mani- 
festation are presented together. Consciousness recog- 
nizes the phenomena, and it recognizes self in the 


phenomena. It recognizes the act of feeling, of think- 


ing, of willing, and it recognizes self as thus acting. 
Logically, we are able to separate the feeling from that 
which feels, the thinking from that which thinks; and 
hence, in the same way, we are able to conceive of the 


phenomena without regard to the subject which manifests 


them, or of the subject without regard to the phenomena 
manifested by it. But consciousness can recognize neither, 
except as connected with the other. It knows nothing of 


self except as self manifests itself in acts; it knows nothing 


of acts except as it recognizes self therein manifested. 


Consciousness may be considered either as an act, or 
as a power. As an act, it is the actual recognition, in 
particular cases, of self in special sensations, volitions, 
determinations. As a power, it is the ability of the mind 


to know itself in these phenomena, and hence as capable 


of sensation, volition, determination. 

Such being the definition of the term, the authority of 
consciousness considered as testifying to the reality, and 
revealing the qualities, of the faculties of the mind, must 


follow as a matter of course. It speaks that which it 
knows —which it knows directly. What consciousness 


6 From overlooking the distinction here pointed out, Dugald Steward’s 
statement of the office of consciousness is confused and even contradic- 
tory. ‘Our own existence,” he says, “is not a direct or immediate 


object of consciousness. . . . We are conscious of sensation, thought, 
desire, volition; but we are not conscions of the existence of mind 


itself.” It is strange that it did not occur to so precise a thinker, that 
sensations, thoughts, desires, and volitions are but abstractions—are 
but abstract recognitions of the affirmations, I feel, I think, J desire, IZ 
will. He, however, partly sets the matter right before he concludes 
the paragraph. “The moment ... a sensation is excited, we learn two 


facts at once:—the existence of the sensation, and our own existence 


as sentient beings.” Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Bowen’s Abridgement, p. 392. 
VOL. XIII. 24 
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delivers, is knowledge—not hypothesis, not theory, not 
inference, but immediate knowledge. In feeling, the 
mind knows that it feels, that it is capable of feeling. In 
thinking, the mind knows that it thinks, knows that it is 
capable of thinking. In willing, the mind knows that it 


wills, that it is capable of willing, And whatever may be 


the quality of any particular feeling, thought, or will, the 
mind knows itself as capable of manifesting that particular 
quality of feeling, thought, or will. Whatever, therefore, 
consciousness distinctly asserts, must be accepted as true. 


Rational doubt on this point is from the nature of the 
ease excluded. “For as doubt is itself only a manifesta: 


tion of consciousness, it is impossible to doubt that, what 
consciousness manifests, it does manifest, without, in 
thus doubting, doubting that we actually doubt; that is, 


without the doubt contradicting and therefore annihilating 


itself.” ? 
An alleged fact, if false, can be disproved by one of 


three methods. It is proved false if it is found to be self- 
contradictory, or if it is found to be in contradiction with 
some prior fact, or if it is found to be in contradiction 
with some co-ordinate fact—that is, some fact which 
would be co-ordinate were it true. It is easy to show 
that no allegation of consciousness can be tested by any 
one of these methods. 

An allegation of consciousness cannot be shown to be 
self-contradictory. A statement is contradictory when its 
contents are seen not to agree, when its component parts 
are put in absurd relations, when the truth of one part of 
the statement implies the falsity of some other part. 
Now, every averment of consciousness is simple, that is, 
uncompounded. It cannot be said that its contents are 
at disagreement, for it is one and has no contents. It 
cannot be said that its parts are held in absurd relations, 
for it is elementary and has no parts, and therefore 
involves no relations. Every thing presented by con- 
sciousness being elementary, is indivisible ; it is therefore 
wholly and unqualifiedly true, or wholly and unqualifiedly 
false. The test of truth therefore which comes from the 


agreement of a statement with itself, is wholly inapplica- 
ble to any deliverance of consciousness. 


7 Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, p. 22. 
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An allegation of consciousness cannot be shown to be 


inconsistent with any prior fact. It is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the truths affirmed by consciousness, that 
they are first truths; and it is mere tautology to say that 
a first truth can have no prior truths. They entirely mis- 


apprehend the nature of consciousness, who deem its 


action at all similar to logical processes. The convictions 


attained by a process of logic, at best, come to us at 
second hand. They do not come to us directly, but 
must be deduced. But consciousness gives nothing as 


deduction. There are no prior experiences out of which 


its averments are evolved. It affirms not that which it 


has inferred, but that which it has seen—which it knows. 
The allegations of consciousness being themselves before 
all other allegations—being first truths if truths at all, it is 
a contradiction in terms to speak of testing them by—to 
suppose them inconsistent with—some prior fact or prin- 
.ciple,8 

An allegation of consciousness cannot be disproved on 
the ground of inconsistency with some co-ordinate fact— 
that is, some other allegation of consciousness. We have 
seen that the several averments of consciousness are each 
simple or elementary in character, having no parts where- 
by a self-contradiction is supposable. It is however pos- 
sible to compare these several averments with one another 
to see if they are contradictory; but it is not possible to 
disprove any one averment by appeal to another. This 
would be both to deny and to assume the authority of 
eonsciousness; to deny its authority with reference to the 
averment we seek to set aside, and to assume its authority 
in the denial—to assume its authority with reference to 
the principle by which the denial is made. And so with 
reference to every attempt to prove fallacious any princi- 
ple affirmed by consciousness. The attempt must be 
made in virtue of some other principle assumed to be 
authoritative, and with which that which we seek to dis- 
prove is seen to be in conflict; and yet the basis of this 


8 «Tf I am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by consciousness 
—to prove’ that it is nota fallacious sense,—lI can find no proof. I 
can not find any antecedent truth from which it is deduced, or upon 
which its evidence depends. It seems to disdain any such derived 
authority, and to claim my assent in its own right.” Reid’s Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man. Essay vi. Ch. 3. 
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other principle, thus assumed to be authoritative, must, 
from the nature of the case, either immediately or remotely, 
be consciousness ! 

The effect of showing that a particular allegation of 
consciousness is contradicted by another, is not positively 
to disprove that particular allegation, but to render all the 
averments of consciousness untrustworthy. If.two such 
averments are found to be contradictory, it is indeed im- 
possible that more than one can be true. It is also uncer- 
tain whether either is true. If one is true, it is impossible 
to determine which is the true one. The two averments 
rest on the same basis. Each has the same claim on 
our belief. What shall decide between them ? Certainly, 
not any prior principle, for, as we have seen, all the allega- 
tions of consciousness, if truths at all, are first truths, 
and hence have no prior principles. The fact is, to call 
in question the authority of any allegation of conscious- 
ness, is to unsettle the foundation of all knowledge or 
belief ; for the particular allegation which you call in 
question has precisely the same claim to your acceptance— 
rests on the very same foundation—as does that which you 
admit. To doubt the testimony of consciousness in any one 
case is, therefore, virtually to doubt it in every case. The 
inevitable consequence is universal skepticism—universal 
uncertainty. Nothing whatever can be known. When 
we are conscious that we feel, it is not certain that we 
feel; when we are conscious that we think, it is not cer- 
tain that we think ; when we are conscious that we doubt, 
—doubt for instance the authority of consciousness—it is 
not certain that we doubt. Let no one presume to call 
in question the veracity of consciousness, even in a single 
particular, until he is prepared to doubt it in every in- 
stance; for to doubt the truth of any one of its allega- 
tions, is in effect to make every thing, even the fact of our 
own existence, a matter of uncertainty. 

It may be added in this connection, that the antecedent 
probability of the veracity of consciousness, even if it be 
thought not to amount to a demonstrative proof, is yet 
conclusive enough for every practical purpose. Every 
man is compelled by an instinct of his nature, to believe 
in the reality of those phenomena and faculties of which he 
is conscious; and there is not an instant of his wakeful 
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life in which he is not exercising this confidence. He 
does not even deny the veracity of his consciousness with- 
out, in the very act of denial, reposing confidence in this 
veracity. To suppose that this confidence is misplaced, is 
to charge his Creator with perfidy and wanton cruelty 
—it is to say that his Creator has so organized him as to 
compel him to believe in a lie, at the same time that he 
has made it impossible for him to attain even the hum- 
blest truth.® 

Trusting that the fact of its authority is now made suf- 
ficiently obvious, we are prepared for the question, Within 
what departments of knowledge does consciousnes exer- 
cise authority ? Is consciousness the test of every truth ? 
or are there some truths which are avouched by a different 
authority ? In short, what is the sphere of conscious- 
ness ? ; 

We desire here to mark an important distinction, with a 
view to a definite apprehension of the purpose of our 
present inquiry. The attempt to state the sphere of con- 
sciousness, involves no obligation to state what truths it 
must recognize in that sphere. We simply undertake to 
show in what place consciousness must look for truth, and 
under what conditions and limitations it must apprehend 
it, but we do not therefore promise to specify what par- 
ticular truths will come under its observation. If asked 
the sphere of the astronomer’s telescope, it would be a 
sufficient answer to say—the heavens; the question 
would not require an enumeration of the planets, suns 
and constellations which the telescope will discover in 
that sphere. It is the great task of philosophy to deter- 
mine and enumerate the truths testified to by conscious- 
ness; we have undertaken the far more limited task of 
stating in what department of knowledge consciousness 
pursues its inquiries. 

All the varieties of human knowledge and belief, as 
generally classified, come under three heads, as follows : 


9 Nature is not gratuitously to be assumed to work, not only in vain, 
but in contradiction of herself; our faculty of knowledge is not, with- 
out strong ground, to be supposed an instrument of illusion; man, 
unless the melancholy fact be proved, is not to be held organized for 
the attainment, and actuated by the love of truth, only to become the 
dupe and victim of a perfidious Creator.” Philosophy of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, p. 26. 

24* 
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First, the inner world of feeling, desire, motive, volition, 
purpose, and all the other phenomena which occur within 
the mind itself; Second, the world of sense, embracing 
perceptions of the outer or physical world, and of its 
various phenomena and qualites—such as form, color, 
extension, resistance and movement; Third, the world of 
logic or deduction, embracing conclusions evolved from 
the phenomena either of the inner or of the outer world 
—conclusions which the reason educes by its constitutive 
and formative laws, and of which a marked example is 
that of design in the creation. 

It has already appeared in our definition of the term, 
that whatever may be its relation to other objects, con- 
sciousness certainly takes notice, and certifies to the 
reality, of those which exist in the inner world of feeling, 
volition and determination. The sphere of consciousness 
therefore embraces at least all the phenomena of the mind, 
and the reality and the qualities of the faculties mani- 
fested in these phenomena. But does consciousness 
apprehend and attest the reality of the objects and phe- 
nomena of the outer or physical world? Are the pri- 
mary and secondary qualities of matter—are the facts of 
extension and resistance, of form, color and movement, 
embraced within the authoritative sphere of conscious- 
ness? Further, are the deductions of logic—the inferen- 
ces educed by the reason from the phenomena of the 
inner world, and from the perceptions of the sensible world 
—also within this sphere, to be certified to, or to be dis- 
claimed, by consciousness ? 

Now there can be no dispute, that in one sense or 
another—that either immediately or remotely—all our 
knowledge and our convictions depend upon conscious- 
ness. ‘There may be ever so many steps between some 
objects and our consciousness, but before these objects 
can be apprehended by us, they must pass over every one 
of these steps. Many processes may be necessary before 
a particular conviction is attained—before a particular 
object is perceived, but these processes must all rest on 
consciousness—must be certified to by it, else the convic- 
tion cannot be attained—else the object cannot be appre- 
hended. Knowledge, conviction, belief, are in the mind; 
no matter where their objects may be, they themselves are 
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mental experiences—hence they are within the sphere of 
consciousness, and are affirmed by it. Were we able to 
conceive of the existence of a perception, or of a logical 
deduction, of which consciousness had taken no notice— 
and some philosophers take the ground that we can have 
a perception without being conscious of the fact °—it 
would be the same to us, as if no such mental process 
had taken place,—that is, the perception or deduction 
would add nothing to our knowledge or belief. Let the 
object therefore be in whatever department of knowledge, 
our apprehension of it, either directly or mediately, is 
an act of consciousnes, and, therefore, either directly or 
remotely, is dependent thereon. 

But while consciousness through its connection with all 
sensible and mental processes, becomes the ultimate 
ground of all knowledge and belief, it cannot properly be 
said to be the authority for all that is apprehended by the 
mind as knowledge or belief. It authoritatively affirms 
the reality of those objects and only of those which it 
directly cognizes. ‘To say that it affirms the reality of 
those objects which it apprehends indirectly,—which it 
reaches by intermediate processes,—is to take from the 
term all specific meaning. To say that its sphere embra- 
ces all departments of knowledge and belief, is but to 
generalize its application. And to do this, is to make it 
necessary to invent a special term whereby to recognize 
those objects which come directly under the cognizance of 
consciousness. Philosophic usage has however fixed the 
definition of this term as that condition of the mind whereby 
it knows its own operations and qualities ; and according 
to this definition only those objects which come under the 
very eye of consciousness, can be said to be within its 
sphere—can be said to be affirmed and certified to by it. 

Such then being the limitations under which conscious- 
ness exercises authority, it follows that all the objects of 
sense are without its domain—that their reality is not tes- 
tified to by it. Our knowledge of the outer or material 
world is not a fact of consciousness. We cannot, for 
instance, without unduly enlarging the significance of the 
term, say that we are conscious of a tree, of a house, of 


10 See Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by Francis Wayland. 
Chap. ii. sec. ‘2. 
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a mountain. We are conscious only of internal phe- 
nomena, but not of the sensible objects with which they 
are related. We are not conscious of the tree, the house, 
the mountain, but only of perceiving the tree, the house, 
the mountain. The perception and not its dbject comes 
within the sphere of consciousness. 

Hence the deceptions practiced by or upon the sense, in 
no way affect the trustworthiness of consciousness. A 
straight stick seen in the water appears crooked. A vessel 
in passing a wharf not unfrequently seems to those on 
board to be stationary, while the wharf seems the moving 
body. ‘The earth, though proved to be moving with great 
velocity, appears to the senses to be at rest. But con- 
sciousness is not responsible for these deceptions. Con- 
sciousness does not affirm that the straight stick is crooked, 
that the moving body is the stationary one, that the earth 
is at rest. It merely affirms that these things are so per- 
ceived ; it does not avouch the objective validity of the 
perceptions. Consciousness simply affirms-the reality of 
the perceptions as phenomena, and in this it makes no 
mistake ; for however true that the stick in the water is 
straight, there is no denying the fact that the stick is seen 
as crooked, and consciousness affirms not that the stick is 
crooked, but that it isso seen. Whatever deception is 
practiced beyond the phenomena of the perception, is the 
mistake of sense—at all events, it is not the mistake of 
consciousness. ° 

It is true that the grounds of belief with reference to 
the objects of perception, are similar to what they are with 
reference to the direct objects of consciousness. No 
reason for belief can be given in either case, except the 
fact that men are impelled by an instinct of their being to 
trust both their consciousness and their senses; and it is 
matter of experience that no unsophisticated mind ever 
presumes to call in question the veracity of either. Man 
cannot doubt what is affirmed by his consciousness; and 
the occasional deceptions practiced by or upon his senses, 
are not of a nature to induce a doubt of their very gen- 
eral trustworthiness. But though the principles of belief 
with reference to both classes of objects are similar, the 
two classes are nevertheless distinct ; the objects of per- 
ception are not contained within the sphere of conscious- 
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ness, and their reality can neither be affirmed nor certified 
to by it. 

Again, the limitations under which consciousness exer- 
cises authority, exclude from its sphere all the deductions 
of logic; and it is worthy of being added, that as regards 
these the line of exclusion is distinct and obvious even to 
the unreflective mind. No man can doubt consciousness 
in any thing; there are but few instances in which he will 
doubt the testimony of his sense—as a general rule he 
trusts in their veracity without suspecting even the possi- 
bility of being deceived; but every reasonable mind will 
feel a measure of distrust as regards the deductions 
evolved by his reason. It is in the process of reasoning 
indeed that his fallibility as an intellectual being chiefly 
consists. He is not absolutely free from liability to mis- 
take in taking the humblest step in a process of reason- 
ing. We expect every man to put implicit confidence in 
the. averments of his consciousness ; we do not censure 
him for putting very general confidence in the affirma- 
tions of his senses ; but if he claims infallibility for a sin- 
gle process of reasoning—for even a single step in such a 
process—we pronounce him opinionated and conceited— 
to be wanting in that sense of humility which should never 
fail to characterize fallible human nature." 

A logical deduction may have for its data either facts 
of consciousness or facts of perception—that is, may be 
evolved out of intuitions or out of sensible objects. As 
commonly defined, the laws of logic are constitutive and 
formative ; they do not increase the amount of data—they 
add nothing to the substance of knowledge—they simply 
perceive what is in the facts apprehended, what conclusions 
they involve, and what convictions they warrant. Now,a 
logical process may comprise few or many parts; the 
chain of reasoning may have few or an indefinite number 


11In the matter of reaching a conclusion, reason performs two dis- 
tinct functions. It first apprehends the data, and it then evolves the 
conclusion they justify. Should we admit what many claim, that the 
reason may be infallible so far as the simple process of evolving is con- 
cerned, it does by no means follow that it is infallible in the prior work 
of apprehending data. As regards this, reason may err by seizing 
upon the wrong data, or by embracing too many or too few data; and 
hence so far as regard is had to this work of apprehending and using 
data, the human intellect is limited and fallible. 
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of links. But every deduction must be at least one 
remove from consciousness. It may be evolved directly 
—that is, by a single act—from the facts of consciousness ; 
but this single step takes it out of the sphere of conscious- 
ness, and therefore denies it the benefit of its authority. 
It may be directly evolved from the facts of sensible 


perception, and this leaves it at least two removes from 
consciousness ; for the perception itself is one remove 
from this, and the simplest act of logic must add another 
remove. Further, each deduction may in turn be made 
the premis of still another conclusion, and this again the 


premis of a third, and so each deduction may become 


but the stepping-stone to others, and this without definite 
limit. 

Now it is clear that the probability of error must in- 
crease as the process of argument takes us from the 


sphere of consciousness. There is a liability to error in 


every step of a process of reasoning. There may be a 
flaw in every link in the chain of argument. In propor- 
tion therefore as we add to the number of these links—as 
we extend the course of argumentation, does the liability 


to mistake increase. But though one deduction may be 
further from the sphere of consciousness than another, all 


are alike without its sphere—to none can it affix the seal 
of approval. The same general remark applies to the 
deductions of logic as to the objects of perception. Con- 


sciousness simply affirms that they are—it does not affirm 
that they are true; it apprehends them as they are 


wrought out by the reason, but it does not state whether 
or not reason has erred in the process of evolving them. 
Whatever of error, therefore, they may contain, is attri- 


butable to the fallibility of human reason, Consciousness 
apprehends them simply as phenomena; the question of 


their validity does not come within its province for de- 
e1810n. 

In view of what has now been stated touching the 
sphere of consciousness, the characteristics of its allega- 


tions, and its relation to the logical process, it is easy to 
determine the criterion, which, in every case, must test 


whether particular problems properly come under its 
authority. ‘The question may be asked, Is every thing 


true which any one feels to be true? Is every notion 
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contained in any consciousness, valid because contained 
therein? Or, in case it is admitted that certain notions 
are without the sphere of consciousness, is there any 
reliable criterion whereby to determine, in given cases, 
what notions are and what are not within this sphere ? 
Hartley, Belsham and Priestly appealed to consciousness 


as repudiating’ the notion of free-will, and as substan- 
tiating that of necessity. Stewart, Cousin and Hamilton, 
on the contrary, appeal to consciousness as repudiating 
the notion of necessity, and as substantiating that of free- 
will. Who or what, it may be asked, is to decide be- 


tween such conflicting authorities? Or, it may be further 


asked, Of what use is consciousness, as authority, if intel. 
ligent men are likely to mistake as to the kind of problems 
which may legitimately be brought before it for solution ? 

Those who feel the difficulty which these questions 


imply, are guilty of inattention to the terms by which 


the operations of consciousness are defined. We have 
already stated, and repeated the statement, that con- 
sciousness recognises only acts and faculties as manifested 
therein. It takes no notice of passive substance or quality 


—jt does not even recognize the mind itself in its quiescent 
state. It is only as the mind asserts itself in action that 


it becomes an object of consciousness and is affirmed by 
it. We have seen that each allegation of consciousness 
has two characteristics: it is simple or elementary, 


having no parts, admitting of no division, submitting to no 
analysis; it is a first truth, is not deduced out of any 


prior experience, is dependent on itself alone, claiming 
belief in its own right. Is it then asked if a particular 
notion is affirmed by consciousness? ‘The question pro- 
vokes another: Is this notion simple in its character, or 


can it be divided? Can it be analyzed and so resolved 
into elements? If the particular notion 18 compounded, 


having parts and so involving logical relations, the answer 
is ready— it is not affirmed by consciousness. Lt it be 
analyzed. Eliminate all that is deductive, and all that is 


sensible, Reduce it to its subjective elements, and then 
we reach that which is within the sphere of consciousness ; 


for these, and simply these—these and not their combina- 
tion—are therein authoritatively affirmed. 


If, as Belsham and Priestly have contended, the doc- 
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trine of necessity is really affirmed by consciousness, it is 
affirmed as a simple matter of fact, and not as an infer- 
ence ; or if, as Cousin and Hamilton contend, the doctrine 
of free-will is affirmed by consciousness, it is given asa 


simple fact, and in no way as a deduction from fact. If 


a man, from having noticed the workings of his own 
mind under particular influences, has drawn the conclu- 
sion that the action of his mind is free, or if from the 
same data he has drawn the conclusion that the action of 
his mind is coerced—in neither case is the conclusion 


affirmed by consciousness. ‘The simple fact that it comes 
to him as a conclusion, as something deduced, excludes it 
from the benefit of this authority. Consciousness sanc- 
tions no theory whatever—not even a true theory. It 
affirms the validity only of acts, and of mental qualities as 
therein contained. If it affirms necessity at all, it affirms 
not the theory but the fact of necessity. If it affirms free- 
will at all, it affirms not the theory but the fact of free-will. 
And whichever of these principles has its sanction, is given 
by it in special act, as a first principle, as an elementary 
principle, and as something to be received without any 
other proof than what is contained in the simple fact, that 
it is manifested—that it is a recognition of consciousness. 
In concluding this dissertation, it seems necessary to 
add, that while the authority of consciousness is confined 
to the objects within its sphere, over such objects its 
authority is exclusive. The attempt to demonstrate the 
validity of any one of its allegations, either by appealing 
to sensible experiences, or by a deductive process, is vain ; 
certainly the attempt to set aside any such allegation by 
either of these methods, is entirely inadmissible. What- 
ever consciousness affirms, it affirms as fact, and though 
a fact may be confirmed, it cannot be proved by any sub- 
sequent experience or process. Every attempt at proof 
implies an appeal to some prior principle, on which the 
thing to be proved is dependent; but every allegation of 
consciousness is a first truth, which is the same as saying 
that it can have no prior principle. Wherever, therefore, 
consciousness has authority at all, it has exclusive author- 
ity——its affirmations can neither be demonstrated nor 
disproved by arguments drawn from a different source. 
And of the various problems which engage the attention 
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of reflective minds, it can not be difficult to determine 
which must be referred to consciousness for solution. 
Obviously, whatever relates to the powers, the qualites 
and the phenomena of the human mind and soul, must be 


exclusively under its authority. ‘Thus much appears from 


the bare definition of the word. Hence our ideas of 
personality, of responsibility, of free-will or of necessity, 
of the nature of the will itself—all must be tested by con- 
sciousness, and only by this. Not one of these ideas has 


its origin in sensible or in deductive experience ; nor can 
any one of them be proved or disproved by what the 
senses can affirm, or by what logic can educe. If, for 
instance, the action of the human will is voluntary and 
free, experience will show that the fact is affirmed, and if 
affirmed it is not in the province of any subsequent 
experience to invalidate the fact. Or if the action of the 
human will is constrained and necessary, experience will 
reveal the fact, and argument for or against the fact will 
be irrelevant. The human mind is the seat of conscious- 
ness, and all its operations, including the powers and 
qualities which such operations involve, must come under 
its cognizance ; and all that we can know of these opera- 
tions and qualities must be simply what consciousness 
reports. 

Hence we see the inadmissibility of all arguments for 
or against free-will—for or against necessity, which con- 
sist in appealing to the attributes of the Divine Being. 
We have somewhere seen a theory of free-will deduced 
thus: God’s will is free; man is made in the image of 
God; therefore man’s will is free! Every: one is familiar 
with the attempts to predicate the necessity of human 
volition and conduct of the foreknowledge of the Deity.!* 

12 “ How many arguments against the freedom of the will have been 
in all ages drawn from the prescience of the Deity! How many still 
continue to be drawn by very eminent divines from the doctrines of 
predestination and of eternal decrees! Has not Mr. Locke himself 
acknowledged the impression which the former of these considerations 
made on his mind? ‘I own,’ says he, ‘freely to you the weakness 
of my understanding ; that though it be unquestionable that there is 
omnipotence and omniscience in God our Maker, and though I can not 
have a clearer perception of any thing than that I am free, yet I can not 
make freedom in man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in 
God.’” Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
Walker’s Edition, p. 301. 

VOL. XIIl. 
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The argument is substantially as follows: God foreknew 
that your action at a particular time would be as it was; 
he could not have foreknown it, had it not been certain to 
result; what is certain to result can not be prevented; 
therefore your conduct at that particular time could not 
have been different from what it was! Now all who 
reason in this way for or against the reality of any alleged 
power or quality of the mind—-even though the point 
they seek to establish be a truth—are guilty, not merely 
of selecting a poor argument instead of a good one, but 
they are guilty of bringing forward that which from the 
nature of the case can not be argument—that which can 
prove nothing one way or the other. It is an attempt to de- 
monstrate by logic, that, which if true, comes before logic 
—that, which if true, is not to be deduced, but to be seen ; 
not to be demonstrated, but to be affirmed. All such 
forms of argument, therefore, are to be deemed not 
merely inconclusive but inadmissible—are to be ruled 
out, as having intruded into a sphere where they have 
no claim to be heard, where their force can have no 
pertinence touching the problem to be solved. 

Reviewing now the ground over which we have gone, 
we see that the question of the authority and sphere of 
consciousness is explicated by a definition of the term, by 
a statement of the necessary characteristics of its allega- 
tions, by determining the sphere within which it exercises 
authority as a witness, and by considering that over those 
objects which come under its recognition, its authority is 
absolute and exclusive. In all this we have only con- 
sidered consciousness in its character as an instrument 
and criterion of truth, We have not felt called upon by 
the nature of the subject to attempt any application of this 
instrument to particular problems. We have introduced 
the problems of free-will and necessity, with a view to 
explain how consciousness must deal with them; we have 
made no attempt to show what are its affirmations respect- 
ing the truthfulness of. either. We have stated what 
characteristics must attach to every truth which con- 
sciousness affirms. ‘To show what objects have these 
characteristics is the great task of philosophy—a task 
which has long given, and which will long continue to 
give, employment to the clearest, the sharpest and the 
most industrious of human intellects. 
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In the outset of every attempt to search for truth, it is a 
matter of prime necessity, that we possess an efficient 
instrument, and that we apprehend the true method of its 
use. Starting with such a preparation, we possess a 
chart and compass; and through whatever intellectual 
mazes we may seek to steer our course, and wheresoever 
we may be driven by the storms of controversy, we 
may at any time find our latitude, retrace our course, 
and again plant our feet on solid ground. Consciousness 
is the great instrument of truth. We need to become 
acquainted with its nature and the laws of its operations. 
We need to know the sphere within which its testimony 
is infallible. We need to apprehend the conditions and 
the limitations under which its authority is exercised. To 
define its nature, to explicate its laws, to determine its 
limitations, and to exhibit the grounds of its trustworthi- 
ness, has been the purpose of the present dissertation. 
The least degree of success in attempting to reach so 
desirable, so indispensable a result, is ample compensa- 
tion for our humble toil. G. H. E. 


Art. XX. 
Lessons from Nature. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. Johnston, M. A., 
F. R.S., F. G. S., &c., &c. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. Maury, LL. D. 
Second edition, enlarged and improved. 


Ir is good to turn occasionally away from the austeri- 
ties of dogmatic reasoning, where truth comes forth only 
by protracted travail of the intellect, to the benign and 
gentle moral suasion of Nature, where truth gushes out 
easily as fountains flow, and unfolds itself as flowers 
blossom, spontaneously. From the paved highway of 
polemics, where, over the unyielding adamant of fate and 
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necessity, will, consciousness and Divine decrees, the 
iron-bound wheels of logic rumble along, choking us with 
their subtile metaphysical dust, let us retreat to the paths 
and shades of God’s great garden, and wait to hear His 
voice. 

Anteus, the son of Terra and Neptune, renewed his 
strength by every contact with his mother Earth. So is 
it with our clay-formed race. Men when herded in 
great masses in cities, and debarred from the soil, have a 
tendency to grow depraved, and unclean in body and 
mind. The earth is the great detergent and renovator of 
our complex being. Pent up tenements breed fever, but 
the fresh breath which comes from boundless air and 
sea, from grassy, sprouting fields, and leafy woods, 
soothes and freshens body and mind. 

A protracted diet of salted food generates a scurvy in 
the body, as is seen in ships long at sea; the best remedy 
is, to use the bland, fresh products of the earth, filled 
with the succulent juice they have just drawn from the 
great bosom of nature. We would by no means wish 
that theological “ salt”? should * lose its savor ;” nor will 
we object to sitting down now and then to a solid repast 
of its ‘* hard junk,” well saturated with the salt aforesaid ; 
but that we may not get a theological scurvy, let us not 
forget to have frequent recourse to the healing leaves of 
nature. | 

Simple observation, which gazes only on the wonderful 
diversities and combinations of outward form and feature, 
of earth, air, sea, and sky, may fill us with a pervading 
sense of the Divine magnificence and glory, and cause 
the image of Jehovah to glimmer before us in the grand 
but shapeless splendor of a series of dissolving views. 
And such impressions have their use, in teaching us that 
as God passes by us, we may not expect to behold more 
of the Infinite splendor than the trailing skirts of those 
robes of glory which sweep in shining folds over creation. 

But in the minuter and more exact study of nature, the 
scope of vision is narrower, while the lesson is more 
definite and precise. We study the ordinances of Divine 
wisdom, and the works of the Divine hand, in a more 
practical point of view. The arguments educed are not 
less cogent, the convictions not less clear, than those 
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arising from a more comprehensive and superficial view. 
The argument is cumulative. ‘The materials are so abun- 
dant and so wonderful that we heap fact on fact, pile 
course above course of evidence and demonstration, until 
the mind finds the induction limitless, and surrenders 
itself to wonder and adoration. The conceptions which 
we form of the Divine nature, through these inductions of 
Natural Theology, are in the highest degree genial, happy, 
and encouraging. ‘The lessons of nature suggest neither 
rashness, destructiveness, nor barren infliction of pain, as 
belonging to the Author of all things. Far otherwise ; 
they are a perpetual commentary on those harmonious 
words which reveal him as “the Father of lights, in 
whom is no variableness or shadow of turning.” 

The books whose titles we have placed at the head of 
this article, are eminently worthy of attention, as scientific 
works of a high order of merit; conveying the results of 
extensive research and profound thought, in a pleasing 
and popular style. - At the same tire we believe they 
will not fail, in any thoughtful mind, to renew and inspire 
reverent thoughts of Him, whose “tender mercies,” they 
_so clearly exhibit as over “all the works of his hand.” 
Revealing to us the mechanism of nature, ‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” they disclose at the same time mani- 
fold confirmations of ‘ the goodness of the Lord.” 

The first-named work, in treating of the “ Chemistry of 
Common Life,” is of course led to consider the countless 
adaptations of nature to meet our ceaseless wants. It 
treats of the air we breathe, the soil we cultivate, the 
beverages we drink, the food we eat, the luxuries we 
indulge in, the poisons we select, the odors we enjoy, 
. and the body we cherish. In the last five chapters of 
the second volume, is given a most comprehensive and 
"admirable summary of the vital functions and processes. 
They are treated under the heads:—What we breathe; 
and breathe for,—What, how, and why, we digest, —The 
body we cherish,—and two chapters on the circulation 
-of matter. To these chapters, with their instructive and 
suggestive lessons, we purpose to advert again in the 

course of this article. 

Prof. Maury’s work was to us, one of the most fresh 
and — which we have seen for years. It opened 

20 
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not only fresh views, but new topics. And we think 
there are large numbers to whom it would present equal 
novelty and interest. If any have been accustomed to 
look on the sea, as a great and barren waste, weltering in 
lazy lawlessness on its vast bed, subject:to no awakening 
influences save the occasional brushing of its surface by 
storms ; interesting mostly by its associations with com- 
merce, or by the poetry of its magnificent vastness, or 
restless waves,—we desire them to read this book, and 
admire those wondrous laws by which each atom of its 
vast bulk is kept perpetually moving in obedience to the 
pervading impulse of the Divine will. 

And this brings us “to the thought which more forcibly 
than any other, is impfessed upon us by these books. 
The pathways of nature neyer come to an end. Through 
all her steady ranks the word still is, “Onward :” and the 
way to advance is never closed. ‘The ponderous globe 
spins onward in its career, whirling as it runs, like an 
Eastern dervish, along its voluminous round of millions 
of miles; and when it has described its vast circle on the 
ethereal plain, and like a racer on his course, nears the 
goal, the shining lists are still open before it. With 
slackened rein, with speed unchecked, onward it rushes 
for another round. It is well there are no incumbrances 
on that track, and that they are not required to brake-up 
to let off passengers. A locomotive weighing twenty 
tons may be driven sixty miles in an hour; a cannon 
ball, weighing sixty pounds, may be forced along at the 
rate of eight hundred miles an hour,—while this earth, 
weighing twenty-two hundred quintillions (millions of 
millions of millions) of tons, flies at the rate of sixty- 
eight thousand miles an hour. It would take something 
to stop that ball! It took as much to launch it at the 
first! It is well there is no end to its road. 

But equally is the pathway of the tiniest atom ever 
open before it, and its track onward. Through various 
elements and differing zones,—now in the mineral world, 
now in the animal, now in the plant, now bound in the 
warm clasping girdle of life, anon set free by the analytic 
chemistry of death, to be instantly hurried into a new 
service by the press-gangs of some sleepless power,—the 
atom never rests. ‘T'o this ceaseless law; the atoms of 
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our own bodies are subjected. ‘* Not only is the living 
body in constant movement as a whole, but all its parts, 
even the minutest, are in perpetual motion. ‘They are 
like the population of a great city, moving to and fro, 
coming and going continually. And so rapid is the tear 
and wear of the animal machine, to change our figure, 
in consequence of this incessant movement, that the re- 
pairs which are constantly called for, are said to renovate 
the whole frame-work in less than a month.”! New 
matter is constantly taken up, to replace the worn out sub- 
stance which is dismissed. The rejected matter, having 
done its duty in the body, returns to the soil or the air, 
and is taken up by the plant, and thus goes its endless 
rounds. There is but a limited quantity of such matter, 
and it must be kept in constant circulation. How vain 
the attempt, then, to appropriate those atoms, as the 
eternal property of any one body! How futile the idea 
of a resurrection of the identical body which was laid in 
the grave! We shall read from Nature, ere we close, a 
nobler conception of immortality. 

If we turn to the ocean, we find this same restlessness 
of matter most wonderfully developed. The ocean is 
laced with the veins and arteries of great currents. The 
waters of the Gulf Stream flow from the tropics along 
the rocky shores of North America, and trail themselves 
' like pennons, far across the seas, to wrap their mellowing 
warmth around the British Isles; creating the tempera- 
ture of Virginia in the latitude of Labrador, and still 
stretching on toward the Pole. But were the ocean 
currents to run thus toward the north, with no compen- 
sation, the whole body of water on the globe would soon 
be heaped and frozen around Iceland, and the top-heavy 
earth would heel over in her orbit, like a tipsy swimmer, 
with his belt of gold around his neck, and his life- 
preserver on his heels. ‘There is a compensation. No 
sooner have the waters arrived at the polar region, than 
a new law takes them in hand. Charged with cold, they 
grow dense, sink from the surface, and, obedient to the 
laws of gravity, are forced away toward the south. Deep 
under-currents run, cold and sullen, from the frigid zone, 
sweeping before them great towers, pinnacles and islands 


1 Chemistry of Com. Life, Vol. ii. p. 348  * 
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of glittering ice, down by Newfoundland, across the 
Gulf Stream, athwart the path of our European packet 


ships, far into temperate climes,— flashing their gelid 
splendor in the face of the fervid sun. 

Thus, as the fluids circulate through the veins, arteries 
and ducts of a living body, so is the whole body of the 
ocean restless with their perpetual flow. Flying from 


the tropical heat, the waters obey their guiding law, and 


flow on the surface toward colder regions, where they 
suffer the rigors of polar frost. From the rigors of those 
hyperborean regions, they escape toward the south by the 
help of another law ; oscillating, thus, from one extreme to 


another, as if the law of human unrest were on them, — 
and resting never in the golden mean. The picture of 


their vagrant life is but another confirmation to us that 
nothing earthly rests. In them Milton’s terrific picture is 
innocently fulfilled in its poetic letter, while shorn of its 


diabolic concomitants of personal agony,— 
“From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 


Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire.” 


Leaving, for the present, this lesson of the sea, from 
which we will hereafter gather a moral, let us now read 


a lesson from the wide fields of the air. 
How terrible are the effects of prolonged drouth. 
Plants wither, roll up their leaves to avoid the heat 


that is exhausting their life, and finally, drooping down 
their heads, die on the parched earth, Great trees, whose 


roots ransack whole roods of earth, and suck up its 
moisture, finding their resources fail, and their pale leaves 
perishing with thirst, can no longer shade the arid soil, 


but are forced to allow the greedy sun to ravish from 


them its last drop of moisture. Streams fail, rivers shrink 
to threads, springs disappear. The clods of the field are 
baked together, the highway is dust. Over rock and field 
and way, from hill-side and plain, and dry beds of water- 
courses, the air crinkles and curdles like the mouth of a 


furnace. Overhead rides the red sun; his toper face 
flaming with his months of debauch, which have drunk 
the earth dry and fevered the brain of Nature. Beasts 
crowd together with hanging tongues, and lurid eyes, or 
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rage with deadly madness. Between the sky of brass, 
and earth of sweltering iron, man cowers in helpless 


despair. His skill, his strength, his boasted science and 


vaunted foresight, can only avail to prolong his life to 
Witness the prolonged anguish of the scene, and perish 
last. If the heavens do not relent, such is his inevitable 
doom. If he is not driven to this extreme fate, he sees 


his harvest destroyed, his cattle famished, his forests over- 


whelmed with sweeping fires that ravage uncontrolled ; 
and his own strength and health impaired. The grim 
shadow of famine stretches far over the disheartened 
land. 

Such are the evils to which some of our philoso- 


phers, moved by the dry seasons of 1854 and 1809, and 


guided by some doctrines of their own, have declared 
that we are henceforth to be subject. The laws which 
regulate this matter have, then, far more than a specula- 
tive. interest to us. On what laws of nature are we 


dependent then for rain? What, and where, is that 


machinery, by whose action such fearful evils are pre- 
vented, and how does it operate ? No where shall we find 
a better exemplification of those amazing forces which 
operate around us without noise or apparent effort, and 


yet exert a power which distances, out of all comparison, 
the whole power of men, animals, and machinery in the 


world. 
When the earth trembles with the throes of the earth- 


quake; when cities topple like card-houses, and sink 
shuddering into dust; when the sea with frantic rush 


dashes over its immemorial bounds, snatches a city as Its 
prey, and retires, swallowing it with one sobbing gasp 
forever from human sight; when islands are pushed up 
from the deep, and great continents palpitate like the 


heart of a dying warrior ;—then we stand aghast at the 
measureless powers of nature. Yet the economy by 
which the waste of evaporation from the earth is replaced, 
and our fields are watered and defended from drouth, 
displays machinery whose crystal wheels move with an 


exquisite force not inferior to the swart earthquake’s 


spasmodic struggle. 
The rain-power is steam-power. Older than Fulton, 
Watt, or the Marquis of Worcester, it has operated from 
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the beginning, since the day when first the sunbeam 
dallied with the wave, and the rainbow was woven for 


their bridal robe. We may judge something of the 


grandeur of this apparatus, when we reflect that all the 
rivers in the world are only the overplus of its stores, only 
the drippings from its vast magazines, as its bounties are 


distributed over the land. Rivers are of course fed by 
the rains, and represent the excess of moisture deposited 
on the country which they drain. All the water-power in 
the world—the stupendous Niagara, the Mississippi, the 
Amazon, the Nile, the Ganges; every mountain torrent, 
every cascade, every valuable or invaluable water privi- 
lege that floats Yankee logs, or chokes with Yankee saw- 
dust; each and all, are but the residue of the steam 
power which waters the earth. All gain their force from 
the labors of steam. In some far off sea, the power of 
sun-heat lifted the steaming vapors high in air. Leagues 
away the cloud floats before the winds, still upheld by 
heat, till the cold air benumbs the fingers of the great 
water-carrier, and forces him to drop it in rain. The 
amount of the yearly fall of rain varies from twenty-three 
feet, in some parts of South America; down to nothing, 
on some desert portions of the globe. Our New England 
average is thirty-eight inches. The mean for the entire 
surface of the globe, is about five feet. This would 
require a body of water, as long as from Boston to Liver- 
pool, one thousand miles wide, and two hundred and 
twenty-four feet in depth, each year.? This amazing 
mass of water is each year hoisted up hundreds of feet 
into the air, carried, some of it, thousands of miles, and 
then let down again where it is wanted. ‘ What a 
powerful engine is the atmosphere! and how nicely ad- 
justed must be all the cogs and wheels, and springs and 
pinions of this exquisite piece of machinery, that it never 
wears out, nor breaks down, nor fails to do its work at 
the right time, and in the right way.””’ What an exhibition 
of Divine skill and goodness, as well as Almighty power, 
do we find displayed in this system which waters the 
earth. Contemplate its laws of motion, for all its pro- 

2 Philosophical Geography of the Sea, sec. 145. Prof. Maury has, 


we think, erred in his calculation, by failing to subtract the breadth of 
land which lies under the tropics, say ten thousand miles. 
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cesses involve motion. Think of its endless belts, stretched 
over pullies six thousand miles apart. Consider its iron 


strength, its silken flexibility, its crystalline beauty, its 
tireless, silent, activityregular as a pendulum, swift as 


a race horse, constant as the sun. Ships sail through the 
meshes of its mighty net-work; they are not impeded, it 
is not brokén. Its work is all done with such a gentle 
modesty of Divine benevolence, that some rare human 
bauble more challenges our untaught attention, than all 
this areanum of wonders. Some human World’s Fair 
outshines, to our purblind vision, this real world’s exposi- 
tion. The mechanism of a watch attracts admiration for 
its beautiful adaptation and exquisite machinery; here 
are arrangements no less exquisite, whose springs and 
wheels cover the four-and-twenty thousand miles around 
our globe. Were they, to any great extent, to fail, the 
lands of the earth would soon suffer the terrible evils of 
drouth. But we may well trust that good Providence, 
which has laid these aerial ways, arranged these trains, 
and sent them these countless years to and fro on their 
beneficent mission, with unfailing regularity. Their path 
is still open before them. He who for unknown ages 
sent them to water the silent wilderness, will not now 
disarrange their economy, when man and beast depend 
on their genial ministrations. They will not rest, but 
still move on their appointed circuit. 

There is another great force of nature, not inferior in 
power and extent to the forces of the atmosphere and 
ocean, and whose kingdom lies conterminate with theirs ; 
namely, the powers of electricity or galvanism. Neither 
bolts nor bars, neither depth of seas nor breadth of solid 
continents, can impede its wizard flow. It bursts, a chain 
of blinding flame, from the summer cloud, melting or 
rending whatever refuses it free passage, as it flies on its 
compensating message, to restore a deranged equilibrium. 
It searches and thrills like the sensation of a blush through 
the tingling bulk of the huge earth. The different strata 
of the earth, with the salts and water, make of the whole 
globe a gigantic galvanic battery, whose power evolyes 
itself at the magnetic poles. Thence, again, it flies to 
seek an equilibrium, like the currents of the air and sea. 
Its filmy hosts crowd the northern sky with their waving 
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ranks, clad in the pale livery of faded sunset, darting with 
eager leaps to vault over the zenith into the south, where 
they are due by nature’s law of compensation. Thither 
must they hasten, not there to pause.. Their path is still 
open before them. 

Take whatever realms of nature we will, the same les- 
son still presents itself tous. In them all, we find the 
same ceaseless activity, the perpetual call of impulse, the 
untiring response of movement. Thus do the winds 
‘‘ whirl about continually,” and troop from zone to zone. 
Thus do the vapors that water the earth, fresh from na- 
ture’s great distillery, ride upon their aerial wings, retailing 
as they go the unadulterated beverage, from the “ origi- 
nal packages.” The winds that waft man’s commerce 
over the seas, forward also this merchandize of the skies. 
Every cloud is a sail of those fleets of the upper air, 
whose precious freights, if once they should fail, we 
should see to be beyond all price. So in waves, currents 
and tides, go the caravans of the sea, journeying silently 
across its seeming wastes, carrying their quota to balance 
the books of nature. Men, animals, fires and volcanoes 
tug at one end of the great beam of nature, to weigh it 
down with carbonic acid; all the hosts of vegetable life 
cling to the other end,—between them the counterpoised 
balance hangs even. 

The ocean is perpetually hurrying supplies to feed the 
rivers; the rivers are perpetually rushing to carry their 
quota to the ocean. ‘Those rivers dissolving lime rock, 
pour their waters tinged with it into the sea; the vast 
tribes of shell-covered fish and insects, gather the lime 
ceaselessly from the ocean waters, and concrete it again 
into limestone; or strew the ocean bottom with their 
minute shells, forming marl banks; and thus the com- 
pensation is made good, and the waters of the ocean 
remain the same in their constituent qualities. 

Restless, sleepless world! Balanced in impalpable 
ether, and hastening on an endless errand; with every 
atom perpetually jostled and momentarily counterpoised ; 
with every particle hurrying to an appointed task, pur- 
sued by some inevitable law. 

How vain the thought to pillow ourselves upon it, and 
find motionless rest. Even the particles of our own bod- 
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ies come and go, swift as the rapid shuttles fly in the 
ever-weaving web of life. Above us, beneath us, around 
us, through us, sweeps the ceaseless current of the shore- 
less river. From what fountain did it issue, to what 
ocean does it tend? ‘ For the creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope.” 

To interpret in sadness these lessons of sleepless 
nature, is to miss utterly their meaning. Behold, then, 
in this thronging concourse, the flowing currents of Life. 
Its laws, decreed by infinite goodness, control the great 
globe and every atom in it.» The law of life is a law of 
continued action, and to it all things are obedient. There 
is something always doing ; there is something still to do. 
There is no point where the way is stopped, no place 
where it turns back on itself, to reverse its course. Its 
way is appointed, its path is open, its command is 
‘“‘ onward.” Every world, and every atom, glorifies Him 
who made it, by the alacrity of its ceaseless activity. 
Nor is there in their perpetual service any perceived 
necessity for an end. What an argument is here for our 
‘continued being. For, as according to their kind, the 
paths of all entities in nature are ever open before them ; 
so we can do no less than believe that, according to its 
kind, the path of the living soul shall, before it, be forever 
open,—aye, before it! for there is not an atom in nature 
which so misses its way as to be compelled to retrace its 
steps in the face of life’s streaming current. Shall we 
believe that God’s chiefest work is alone lost and bewild- 
ered, alone disordered and confused? Where all things 
else know their path, shall it be compelled forever to linger 
in hopeless sadness over its first few steps? forever to 
retrace a lost way ? forever tostand with its back toward 
its true path, and its face toward its first fatal mis-steps, 
wringing its hands in helpless, aimless anguish ? Nature’s 
voice proclaims such an idea an anomaly, and on every 
highway through which moves the living hosts of the 
universe, her hand posts it as a vicious libel. 

Let us, ere we close, notice a beautiful truth, which 
may properly be styled a reflection of the divine law of 
love, mirrored in nature. Not one of nature’s restless 
atoms toils for itself alone. Each labors for all; and in 

VOL, XIII. 
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the perfect obedience of each, is found the harmony of 
all. Their mission is not vicarious, to do the work of ano- 
ther; but helpful, to work with and for another. The winds 
and rains; the dews, vapors, and gasses; the rivers of 
the land; the currents of the ocean; with the countless 
tribes of living nature,—all exemplify this divine law. 
Their united voice is, “none of us lives for himself.” 
Have not the laws of nature a profound sympathy with 
the spirit of Him, who having glory with the Father 
before the world was, yet took on him the nature of “ the 
arn Abraham,” that * we through his poverty might be 
rieh ?” 

These, and similar thoughts and suggestions have come 
to us in reading the works before us; if they shall lead 
others in the same paths of thought, our effort to call 
attention to them will not be fruitless. E. F. 


Arr, XX]. 


The Durability of Christianity. 


No Christian believer looks upon the Christian system 
as merely fitted to meet an emergency in the progress of 
the race. The uniform impression is, that Christianity is 
fitted for all time—to meet every emergency which the 
advance of civilization can produce. ‘True, the Mosaic 
economy recognized the principle that some advance 
is necessary before men can apprehend the Christian 
faith, The law was a school-master to bring men to 
Christ. But a foot-hold once gained—Christianity once 
lodged in the hearts of men, (be their number ever so 
few,) it is to last through all succeeding time. It is not 
an expedient to bring the race forward a given step, and 
then to give way for a higher and a better instrumen- 
tality. It contains within itself resources for every want 
which the growth of man can develop. Nothing can be 
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substituted for it. It is to be the final and the indestruc- 
tible religion of man. Such, we say, is the impression 
which every Christian believer seems to cherish as a mat- 
ter of course. The event of its ultimate extinction is not 
deemed possible under any circumstances conceivable in 
the character and condition of human beings. 

Our present purpose is to inquire into the grounds of this 
trust. We purpose to ask, why men suppose that Christian- 
ity can escape the fate which seems to be the doom of nearly 
every other institution; why they suppose that Christian- 
ity must be perpetual, when change and dissolution seem 
to be the common law in human affairs; why they sup- 
pose that Christianity shall be the solitary exception to 
that destiny which has determined a period to every 
other form of religion known among men; why they 
suppose that Christianity can never be destroyed, when 
other religions once held by men with equal sincerity, and 
defended by them with equal tenacity, have gone to take 
their place among the things that were ? 

Our interest in this inquiry may be increased if we 
consider how unprotected, as it must seem to most minds, 
is the Christian faith. It appears to be left wholly to the 
favor it may meet with from fallible man. No church 
can work miracles to sanction it. No special providence, 
visible at least to modern eyes, environs it. No other 
care than such as human choice may be disposed to grant 
it, seems guaranteed for its support. No coercive power 
compels this choice for a moment. The unconstrained 
regard which man may be willing to cherish for it, is all, 
to human eyes at least, that Christianity can depend upon 
for its permanency among men. Of course, we do not 
in this question the providence which may be exercised 
in its behalf through human instrumentalities. Acting 
through the volitions and affections of men, it need not be 
questioned, that God is the protector of the religion he 
has given to man. What we mean to say is, that so far 
as our reason can trace the relations of Christ’s religion 
to men, it is exclusively dependent on the protection 
which they, of their own unforced will, may choose to ex- 
tend to it. , 

Considering then how changeable is man, how subject 
to the ever-moulding influences around him, how much 
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he is ‘controlled by passion and prejudice, and how easily 
his judgment is biassed or perverted,—does it not seem 
hazardous to surrender to his exclusive protection the 
religion of Jesus Christ? Considering what ‘strange 
transformations custom continually works in him, what 
incongruous characters he assumes as his outward circum- 
stances change, what revolutions of thought and feeling 
are his continued experience, does it seem possible that 
the Christian system can find a sure and abiding protec- 
tion in his affections and convictions ? 

Yet Christianity, so far as we can perceive, has no 
other immediate support than man. And inexplicable 
as is the nature of man, changeable as is his character, 
the Bible plainly teaches, and Christians unanimously 
believe, that, though the heavens and earth should pass 
away, the religious system established by Jesus Christ 
can never pass away. Evidently we must look for some- 
thing unchangeable in man, on which Christianity finds 
its sure foundation. We must look for something which 
time does not remove, which custom does not alter, which 
passion and. prejudice cannot wholly pervert, whereon 
the Christian faith finds an unfaltering basis. 

1. An obvious ground of the perpetuity of Christianity 
will be found in the fact that this religion appeals to 
human nature, as distinguished from human character. 
Now, by human nature, we mean the man himself; and 
not the characteristics which custom and other circum- 
stances have wrought in him. We mean the manly 
qualities, and not the modifications which these qualities 
may have assumed. ‘These modifications of the human 
qualities, are properly expressed by the term character ; 
and hence there is a real, essential distinction to be 
observed between the nature and the character of a man. 
Human nature is a permanent, unchangeable thing, the 


same with every individual and at all times. Human 
character is transient, is ever changing, is never the 
same with any two individuals, nor with any one individ- 
ual at two distinct periods of his history. Human nature 
is man’s essence, without which, whatever might be his 
physical form, he could never be a man. It is the quality 
which ranks under one term the savage and the sage, the 
ignorant and the profound. Human character is only a 
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particular expression of that essence—its manifestation 
for a time, and under particular circumstances. It is the 
savage, as distinguished from the man who is savage—the 
sage, as distinguished from the man who is wise. 

That it may be truly affirmed of all human beings, dif- 
fering as they do in so many particulars—that it may be said 
of the savage and the barbarian, of the civilized and the en- 
lightened, that they are all men,—in other words, that one 
term may be appropriate when applied to so many differ- 
ent individuals, it is evident that there must be some 
one quality common to them all, and permanent and 
indestructible in each, to which the comprehensive word 
properly applies. The word barbarian means a very differ- 
ent thing from what the word philosopher means; but 
the word man may properly be applied to either, and in 
either case it will mean precisely the same thing. The 
terms barbarian and philosopher are expressive of charac- 
ter wherein they differ; the term man is expressive of 
the nature wherein they agree. ‘The barbarian may 
become a philosopher, the philosopher may attain a charac- 
ter still higher; the man will ever remain the same. The 
character changes and must ever change; the nature—the 
essential man—can never change. 

Now, no institution can live any longer than the basis 
on which it rests. If the transient characteristics of man 
are made this basis, the institution must also be transient. 
But if the permanent, the essential qualities of man are 
made this basis, the institution will also be permanent. 
Establish a religion on the particular character which a 
people may assume at a particular period of its history, 
and that religior will survive till that people, by a change 
of circumstances, or by their own necessary growth, has 
assumed a different character; then, in the removal of 
its natural basis, it must fall and perish. Establish a 
religion on that nature which must ever be the same 
under all influences; on the nature which must of neces- 
sity survive all character and condition; on the nature 
which will be unchanged, whetlier the individual be sav- 
age, civilized or enlightened ; on the nature which must 
remain as permanent and indestructible as man him- 
self, which indeed is the man in his essence—and that 
religion a be destroyed. Establish a religion on 
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the savage character of a people, and when that people 
becomes civilized, that religion will pass away. Estab- 


lish a religion on the merely civilized character of a peo- 
ple, and when that people becomes enlightened, that reli- 


gion will pass away. But establish a religion on man, as 
distinguished from any of his particular characteristics ; 
on the nature which is in no way changed by the passing 


of the savage into the civilized character, or of the civil- 
ized into the enlightened character, or by any other 


change of character, and that religion can never pass 
away. 

We understand Christianity to be the religion thus 
permanently established. It does not rest on human 


character, as exemplified in this or any other age. It 


rests on no prejudice,—on no habit, whether of thought 
or feeling,—on no association of place or people,—on no 
peculiarity of climate or of country. It rests on human 
nature—on qualities which are alike the endowments of 


every man of every condition. It rests on that which 
time can never alter, and which education, the influences of 
growth and of country cannot change; on the essential 
man himself—on that which must continue the same 
till the race becomes extinct. 

Now, man has a conscience—a sense of right; he has 
humanity—a sympathy with the condition of his fellows; 
he has reverence—a sense of God and a tendency to 
adore him. ‘These quaiities in connexion with reason, 
constitute human nature. Education sometimes works 


these qualities into strange manifestations ; but the mant- 
festation is character. Christianity appeals to conscience, 
not to its transformation ; it appeals to humanity, not to 
its morbid sensibilities ; it appeals to reverence, not to its 
idolatry. It appeals to the qualities which are beneath 
all these manifestations; it appeals to the man which in 


his essential nature never changes. Its foundation is the 
indestructible essence of man, and hence it can never be 
destroyed. 

2. A further reason for believing that Christianity must 
be perpetual among men, is found in the fact that it relies 


on no faculty which man does not possess. While it de- 
pends on human nature as distinguished from human 
character, it depends on human nature as distinguished 
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from every other nature. The whole of Christianity 
comes within the scope of human ability. All its truths are 


such as human reason can apprehend All its command- 


ments are such as man can appreciate. All its encour- 


agements accord with his sympathies and desires. All 
its exhortations accord with his spontaneous convictions 
of duty. Complete in its wholeness, it corresponds to 
the perfect man, and rises to nothing higher. It is true 


Christianity announces truths which man’s reason cannot 
wholly comprehend ; but they are such truths as his rea- 


son can take hold of. They correspond to reason, and 
not to a nature higher than reason. In many particulars, 
it may transcend the mere strength, but never the nature 


of human ability. Though man may not be able to ex- 
haust Christianity, he is nevertheless able to appreciate It, 


In all its departments it corresponds to no faculties but 
such as exist in him. That which commands seeing, 
cannot appeal to the blind; that which commands hear- 


ing, cannot appeal to the deaf; that which commands 


speaking, cannot appeal to the dumb. No command 
_ can appeal to any being who is destitute of the only 
faculty wherewith to obey the command. If Christianity 


commanded a single feeling, motive or act, which required 
the exercise of a power not in human nature, then so 
much of Christianity could have no application to human 
nature, and hence could have no permanent duration 
among men. If angels have faculties wherewith to obey 
these extra commands, then Christianity may be perpet- 
ual among them; but man, destitute of these powers, 


could, to an equal extent, afford Christianity no protec- 
tion. But, as already implied, Christianity makes no 
such extra requirement. It commands man to be just, 
and he has a sense of integrity. It commands him to be 
merciful, and he has a sense of humanity. It commands 


him to worship God, and he has a religious nature. It is 
the same with all its requirements. ‘“ Who hath ears to 
hear, let him hear,” is the principle on which the whole 
Christian system applies to man. Human nature is its 
basis ; and the superstructure is no larger than the foun- 
dation. While man therefore shall endure, retaining his 
present powers, the religion of Christ corresponding to, 
but never transcending these powers, can never pass 
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away. Rooted and grounded in man, its duration must 
be perpetual with him. 

3. Another reason for believing that Christianity can 
never cease to be the religion of man, may be found in 
the fact, that it is fully equal to man. It is not enough 
to know that Christianity appeals to human nature, or 
that it does not transcend human nature; we must 
also know that in every particular it equals human 
nature. If in any respect it comes short of human appre- 
hension, it will, so far, leave a want unsatisfied. Man 
will be conscious of the inadequacy of his religion to 
satisfy his desires. And when the opportunity comes to 
exchange the partial for a complete faith, the unsatisfied 
want will impel him to make the substitution. But as 
Christianity will prove equal to him, in every emergency 
attending his growth, he can never have occasion to with- 
draw from it his attachment and support. 

In considering the adequacy of Christianity to satisfy 
the nature of man, two points are to be had in view. We 
are to inquire, first, whether this religion recognizes every 
moral and religious faculty in him; and secondly, whether 
the standard of its appeal is as high as the capability of his 
faculties. 

Of the question whether Christianity appeals to every 
religious and moral quality, but a word need be 
offered. During the many centuries that this faith 
has been in the world, we believe the charge has never 
yet been urged, that it overlooks any of man’s ‘spiritual 
powers. We certainly think it would be difficult to spe- 
cify any short-coming in this respect. There is no 
occasion to prove now, what perhaps has never been 
questioned. We may safely rest in the assumption that 
Christianity recognizes all of man’s spiritual wants, and 
attempts at least to measure out to them, the nourishment 
they severally need. 

But in recognizing all of man’s spiritual faculties, is the 
standard of its appeal to them, in every instance, equal to 
their strength? There is no occasion to dwell on an 
affirmative answer to this question. When it is consid- 
ered that it requires man to be perfect even as his Father 
in heaven is perfect; that it requires him to do unto 
others as he would have others do unto him,—to love his 
enemies, to bless those who curse him, to forgive, in heart 
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and act, every injury; when we consider that it com- 
mands him to love God with all his heart, soul and mind, 
and his neighbor as himself,—we must certainly feel that 
no objection will ever be sustained against Christianity, 
that it does not require enough. Indeed, if any objection 
is ever raised against the religion of Christ with reference 
to the standard of its requirements, we think it will be, 
as indeed it has been, for a very different reason ;—not 


that it does not require enough, but that it requires too 
much ; not that it comes short of human ability, but that 
it transcends human ability. 

And we are free to admit that it does transcend man’s 


present power of obedience ; that its standard of require- 
ment does come far above what any individual is, at 
present, able to conform to. Let us add, that in the 
very fact that the Christian standard is thus far above 
man’s present power of obedience, is found a conclusive 
argument for the permanent duration of the Christian 
religion. Man is a progressive being. Progress in all 
that respects the strength of his moral and spiritual pow- 
ers, is a law of his being. We can assign no appreciable 
limit to the strength which these powers shall finally attain. 
We have no reason to doubt but that the individual may 
yet grow unto a perfect man—unto the fulness of the 
stature of the man Christ Jesus. If then the standard of 
the Christian commandments was less than that perfec- 
tion which it really is, there would be reason to infer, 
that men would finally outgrow it, would transcend the 
measure of its appeal, would become dissatisfied with it, 
and throw it off as unsuited to their advanced condition. 
But we have no occasion to fear this result. Man can 
never outgrow Christianity. In the highest period of his 
progress it will still be equal to him, will still be suited to 
his condition, will still be indispensable to his well-being. 

We thus find that Christianity in appealing to human 
nature as distinguished from human character, and in 
equalling human capacity in every sense and in all condi- 
tions, has a permanent, an indestructible basis in man. 
We have therefore no reason to fear the assaults of the 
skeptic; for nothing short of the annihilation of the race 
can destroy the Christian faith. It lives in man, and 
while man endures it can never pass away. 

G. H. E. 
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Literary Notices. 


1. Sin and Redemption: a Series of Sermons, to which is added 
an Oration on Moral Freedom. By D. N. Sheldon, D. D. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols and Company. 1856, 


_ Were there nothing extraordinary in the circumstances under 
which this book appears—in the theological and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of the author,—we should simply say of it, that it is a most 
excellent treatment of the themes which its title suggests; that it 
abounds in just sentiments, and makes a clear and vigorous statement 
of those arguments which are usually urged by Universalist and 
Unitarian writers ; that it gives every evidence of proceeding from a 
mind that loves truth more than human praise; and that it is 
admirably calgulated to advance an enlightened interpretation of 
Scripture theology. The circumstances under which the author 
gives the book to the public, are, however, of a most extraordinary 
nature. He is a Baptist clergyman, occupies a high position in the 
Baptist communion, has filled places of high trust among his brethren, 
has been at the head of one of their literary institutions, and is at 
the present time the pastor of one of their churches ; and yet in a 
series of sermons on “ Sin and Redemption,” he takes substantially 
Universalist and Unitarian grounds—denying the popular theory of 
original sin, of the penalty of transgression, of the vicarious character 
of Christ’s sacrifice, and of kindred points deemed orthodox by the 
self-styled evangelical portion of the Christian world! The manner 
of presenting his views, is hardly less remarkable than the sentiments 
themselves. There is very little of apology in his pages. He 
appears to feel that an honest conviction of their truth and utility is 
sufficient reason for presenting them. He asks nobody’s pardon for 
speaking freely and manfully. Nor can we see any desire to court 
martyrdom at the hands of his brethren. The modesty of his book 
is not its least conspicuous feature. It breathes no defiance. It 
has no notes of triumph. It shows only a love of truth, and pre- 
sumes that all lovers of truth will read and judge solely with an eye 
to its intrinsic claims upon their consciences and understandings. 
The source from which the book makes its appearance, gives it a 
special claim to our attention; and we shall be excused if, mostly 
by extracts from its pages, we exceed the usual limits of a notice. 

We need not say that Orthodoxy has ever held that man by sin 
lost the divine image in which he was created, thereby becoming 
totally depraved. Dr. Sheldon—making the just distinction between 
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the nature and the character of man, showing that the divine 
image appears in the former, and arguing that the same nature 
or image re-appears in all of Adam’s posterity—thus exhibits the 
falsity of the popular theory as to the original consequence of 
transgression. 


“Tf it is sometimes held, that man by sinning lost the divine 
image, and so deprived all his posterity of it, I trust it will not be 
needful, after what has now been urged directly from the Scriptures, 
to spend time in showing that this is plainly an error. The Bible 
never speaks of man as having lost the image of God by sin. The 
sin of Adam did not destroy his human nature and faculties, which 
were, as we have seen, the image of God within him. Had it done 
this, his first sin must have been also his last ; for his nature and 
faculties once gone, he could never have sinned again ; the capacities 
which made him capable of sinning would have been no longer his. 
But the truth is, the assumption that man lost by sin the divine 
image, is founded on a wholly false view of the divine image. It is 
founded on this other assumption, that the image of God in Adam 
consisted not in his nature, but in his character. But the character 
of Adam was not any thing which God created. God created simply 
his nature, and left him, as he leaves every man, to form his own 
character; to form it by his own free actions. God did not, properly 
speaking, make our first parents holy; and they who talk thus, 
forget that the divine creative power goes forth immediately to 
existences only, and not to qualities of actions, which moral agents 
perform. We can not imagine that holiness is ever the immediate 
product of the creative power of God. Holiness in a creature is not 
any distinct subsistence, and cannot be conceived of separately from 
the voluntary agency of the creature. All that God does toward 
forming a right character in any man, is to tell him how he ought 
to form it, and to aid him by instruction and merciful influences to 
form it properly. We admit fully that Adam by sinning lost his 
innocence ; and if he was previously holy, or had put forth holy 
actions, he fell also from his holiness, and a fearful fall it certainly 
was; but the human nature in which he was created, and without 
which he could neither sin nor be holy, remained, though no longer 
undamaged—since he, by his defection, had damaged it, had im- 
paired its harmony.” 


The preacher’s dissent from the Calvinistic notion of the Tempta- 
tion and the Fall, is not less marked, nor less satisfactorily main- 
tained. This notion, not content with asserting the innocence, has 
insisted on the entire holiness of our first parents—an assumption, 
however, which is necessary to give significance to a corresponding 
scheme of atonement. In a few terse words, Dr. Sheldon exposes 
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the utter want of Scripture authority for this singular notion, touch- 
ing the characters of Adam and Eve. 


“The Scriptures teach no such view; and the few particulars 
which we find in them concerning the early life of Adam and Eve, 
are inconsistent with the view. They did not begin their existence 
with an almost angelic maturity of virtue. They began with nothing 
but their bare nature; and with this nature, though perfectly con- 
stituted, yet untried, undisciplined, unstrengthened, and needing, 
like any new-created nature, to be improved in a course of probation, 
to pass through a season of discipline, in order to be fitted for a 
higher and more secure state. We have no evidence that God ever 
created a being so perfect at the outset, that a vastly higher perfec- 
tion was not placed within his reach, to be attained however only in 
connection with his own efforts, his own earnest moral striving. 
Certainly among all the beings of whom we have any knowledge, 
especially among men, mature virtue is found, not at the beginning, 
but at or after the close of a probationary life. Adam and Eve 
were not an exception, but an illustration of this common law. This 
is true at least of the first part of their career.” 


In another connection, the natural or philosophical objection to 
the same assumption is stated in terms which, it seems to us, must 
carry conviction to those whose minds are open to argument. 


“Why should we cling to the wholly unsupported and unreason- 
able view, that Adam and Eve started from a state of moral per- 
fection, when we know that such a state is appointed to be reached 
by a long course of moral obedience? In opposition to this, we 
maintain with all confidence, that they started with nothing but 
their being, the mere elements of their humanity, the naked capaci- 
ties of knowing, acting and obeying moral law; and that they had 
their character to acquire, their experience to gain, their trials to 
meet, and their virtue to strengthen; or failing in this, to find 
themselves involved in sin and condemnation, and forced to place 
their hopes on the mercy of God, vouchsafed to their penitent 
struggles. In the trial allotted to them they fell. Their fall was 
not necessitated; it was no unavoidable result of the serpent’s 
agency, nor of the temptations from within; it was their own free 
~ ; and it taught them the folly of disobeying the precepts of their 

aker.” 


What was the death threatened Adam because of his disobedience ? 
The Calvinistic answer is: a three-fold death—death temporal (of 
the body,) death spiritual, and death eternal. In his sermon on 
The Threatened Death, from the text in Gen, ii. 17, Dr. Sheldon 
says: 
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«We cannot argue from the words in the text—Thou shalt surely 
die—that bodily death forms any part of the evil thus. signified. 
This language may just as well be interpreted of moral or spiritual 
death, as of corporeal. The terms die and death are often used in 
the Bible to denote nothing beyond spiritual death, or that state of 
mind, that feeling of guilt, condemnation and misery, which imme- 
diately succeeds the transgression of the divine law. It is not at all 
uncommon with the sacred writers to employ these terms in this 
exclusively spiritual sense. We find them so employed occasionally 
in the Old Testament, and quite frequently in the New, as we shall 
hereafter show. This may then be the meaning of the word in the 
present instance. Such an exclusively spiritual meaning certainly 
suits the situation of Adam and Eve, at the time the law and its 
protecting penalty were given. The design was to guard them 
against sin; and the threatened penalty might therefore naturally 
be expected to point to those internal, spiritual evils, which would at 
once follow sin. We do not allege these considerations to show that 
the death of the body cannot partly be meant; we allege them 
merely to show that it is not forbidden, that it is, on the contrary, 
allowed us, if other reasons yet to be urged shall require, to suppose 
that the death in question was exclusively spiritual.” pp. 81, 82. 


If there is any ambiguity in the closing sentence of this extract, 
the significance is made obvious in the following frank and emphatic 
statement of the author’s position : 


“T oppose merely the view which makes the common law of 
mortality the fruit of sin. I maintain that this law has no connec- 
tion with sin; that it existed before sin was known; that it is a law 
of all organized beings; and that it reigned in the long periods 
anterior to the creation of Adam, just as we now see it reigning 
among all the orders of animals and plants. But I do not deny 
that sin often hastens, and often aggravates bodily death ; for this 
would be the denial of known facts. Nor do I deny, that there may 
be such a connection between the soul and the body, that the sin of 
the one always, perhaps, communicates some disturbance to the 
other. I contend only that sin did not introduce the law of cor- 
poreal dissolution, or of some corporeal change, through which the 
soul mounts up to a higher life. It is not to the credit of so many 
preachers and teachers of religion, that they still often speak of 
physical death, not only in men, but also in all animals, as the fruit 
of our first parents’ sin ; and it is time that, in this respect, a more 
scriptural theology, better in harmony also with fact, with experience 
and with nature, were taught.” p. 91. 


It: is a fundamental principle of Calvinism, that Adam’s sin was 
communicated to his pcsterity ; and this, not in the sense that the 
VOL, XIII. 27 ) 
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liability to temptation was hereditary, but that actual guilt was 
entailed. This preposterous theory—which is in conflict alike with 
Scripture and common sense—our author unhesitatingly denies : 


“We deny then, unhesitatingly, any determining influence in the 
sin of Adam on the sinfulness of his posterity. Whatever influence 
Adam may have exerted, it is plainly not necessitating, not brought 
to bear independently of the consent of his posterity. It is not an 
influence which irresistibly overpowers us, but one to which, so far 
as it has any existence, we freely yield. We are all severally treated 
according to the very principles which marked the divine treatment 
of Adam. The only sound method of justifying the ways of God to 
man, is that which justifies them to each particular man. We are 
not called on to merge any part of our separate individuality and 
accountableness, in the individuality and accountableness of any 
other human being. We must give up the idea of any other oneness 
with Adam, than the oneness of our common human nature, and the 
oneness of the divine method of treatment. As soon as we step 
beyond this, we plunge not merely into mysticism, confusion and 
perplexity, but into plain error and contradiction. Though we are 
manifoldly related to other men—much more manifoldly than every 
one imagines—we yet remain personal units; and as such shall we 
all be dealt with.” p. 111. 


We cannot admire too much the direct and honest terms, in which 
the natural effect of Adam’s guilt on his posterity is‘set forth. We 
are, however, extending our quotations perhaps to an improper length, 
and will therefore simply refer the reader to pages 116 and 117 of 
the book itself. 

We find equally just sentiments in the sermon, ‘“ How Men are 
made Righteous by Christ ;” in which it isshown that Christ’s merit 
can in no way be made our merit, and “ that salvation is always an 
internal fact.” The sermon, “ Bearing Sins and Sacrifice,” is replete 
with wise suggestions, and with common-sense statements; and old 
school theologians will find it far easier to denounce, than to answer 
it. We must, however, close our notice of Dr. Sheldon’s remarkable 
book. ‘We regard it as “a sign of the times.” It-is the product of 
honest thought, of free investigation, and of a love for truth which 
rises above all selfish considerations. We do not claim Dr. Sheldon 


as a Universalist, in the distinctive sense of this term. The book 


before us gives no evidence that he is such. If he ever becomes one, 
we are sure that he will let us know it. Such a mind can conceal 
no honest conviction. Again we must say that we admire his book 
—its matter and its manner. In every sentence, we feel that we 


are holding communion with a noble mind—a mind that disdains 


artifice, that loves man, and that is ready to utter any honest convic- 
tion that can be of service to the race. E. 
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2. The Spanish Conquest of America, and its relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arthur Helps. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo. 1856. 2 Vols. 


A reprint of an English publication. The title itself is sufficiently 
precise and clear to define the purpose of the work. The aim is to 
give a history in the usual sense of the term,—to present the 
circumstances, and enterprizes, and prevalent state of thought and 
feeling, amid which the Spanish conquests in America were under- 
taken, the manner in which these were prosecuted, the influences 
that affected them, and the events that attended their execution. 
At the same time, it is the author’s aim to give this history with a 
particular reference to the introduction and growth of Slavery on our 
continent. He also keeps in view, as prominent objects, the mode of 
Colonial Government which followed the conquests, the gradual 
extirpation of the native races, together with the substitution of 
other races, and the peculiar forms of social existence which grew up 
by degrees. 

His work does not end with these two volumes; but so far as he 
has carried it, we think it in some respects the best that we have 
seen upon the general subject of the conquests, and it is almost the 
only one worth naming on the rise and progress of American slavery 
under the Spaniards. It appears to have been drawn from the 
original sources, and to have been investigated from a point of view 
which few, if any, of his predecessors have taken. As to the manner 
in which the work is prepared and executed, we find proof of much 
research and conscientious fidelity. Though the author is not wholly 
unpractised in his vocation, having published a former volume em- 
bracing part of the same general subject, yet he does not appear to 
have acquired perfect facility in this kind of writing. At least, he 
does not appear to have formed his style thoroughly on the most 
finished models of historical composition. But he is evidently a man 
of much thought; and his pages abound with pregnant suggestions, 
as well as with happy illustrations, of an original character. 

We are aware, that, in saying all this, we give a high degree of 
praise to the work. We think that it is merited. The objects pro- 
posed by the author cannot fail, at this juncture, to awaken much 
interest. The rise of our present system of slavery is an event the 
atrocious import of which begins, now at length, to be felt among 
ourselves, as it has already been seen, if not felt, by all the rest of 
the civilized world. Mr. Helps shows that most of the nobler and 


more conscientious men among the Spaniards themselves saw it in 
its real character, at the time, and that nothing but the reckless 
thirst of gain prevailed against the sense of justice and humanity to 
introduce the terrible wrong into the New World. It is true, that 


the benevolent Las Casas himself advised to the employment of 
negro slaves; but it was a substitute——as an antidote to the en- 
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slaving of the Indians, who were already so fast dying out under the 
oppressions of their task-masters. 


3. The Life and Travels of Herodotus in the Fifth Century before 
Christ: an Imaginary Biography founded on Fact, illustrative of the 
History, Manners, Religion, Literature, Arts, and Social Condition of 
the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Scythians, 
and other Ancient Nations, in the days of Pericles and Nehemiah’ 
By J. Talboys Wheeler, F. RR. G.S., Author of “The Geography of ~ 
oe, etc. In 2 Vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

mo. 


The “Travels of Anacharsis the Younger” will readily occur to 


one’s recollection. There is indeed some resemblance between the 
plan of that work and the plan of the present. The field, however, 
which Mr. Wheeler takes in, is wider than that occupied by the 
Abbé Barthelemy; and it will of course be understood that his 
treatment is much more summary, since he has compressed his mat- 
ter into two duodecimo volumes of ordinary size, Still, it is not a 
mere skeleton that he presents to us. Nor can we complain that he 
has made his subject dry and uninviting, by the brevity with which 
he treats it. His narrative runs along at its ease, with something of 
the story-telling simple air of Herodotus himself; the views that he 
opens to us, on every hand, as occasion permits, are clear, and reveal 
to any well-informed reader much more than is formally expressed. 
The fictitious element is managed in such a way as not for a moment 
to perplex one in distinguishing what is regarded as matter of fact; 
nor does it occupy much space. It is only the vehicle for the sub- 
stantial information that is communicated. As to the sources whence 
Mr. Wheeler has drawn his representations, he says that ‘“ the great 
work of Herodotus, and the labors of his numerous commentators, 
have been his chief authority for the historical narratives, the 
geographical descriptions, and the legends, traditions, and anecdotes. 
. . . + Besides these, however, the writer has been greatly in- 
debted to the labors of Grote, Thirlwall, Miller, Heeren, Rawlinson, 
Fergusson, Wachsmuth, Becker, and Jacobs; to the classical, bio- 
er and geographical dictionaries edited by Dr. William 

mith ;” to “ Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the Greek Lexicon 
and Latin Dictionary,” and to other critical works. 

We may say of this work, that it fulfils all which its title-page 
promises. To those who have studied the history, manners and 
customs of the ancient nations, it will help to familiarize the knowl- 
edge they have already acquired ; to those who have not leisure or 
opportunity for systematic application to the subject, and who yet 
wish to obtain some general idea of antiquity, it will give an intelli- 
gible and interesting outline. 
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4, The suffering Saviour; or, Meditations on the last days of 
Christ. By Fred. W. Krummacher, D. D., Chaplain to his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, &c. &c. Translated under the express sanction of 
the Author, by Samuel Jackson. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, &c. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 474. 


Several years ago, a translation of portions of Olshausen’s Com- 


mentary was. published in Boston, under the title of “The Last 
Days of the Saviour.” That was critico-historical,—an attempt to 
make out, from the statements in the Four Gospels, a complete 
account of the closing part of our Saviour’s life. The distinguishing 
feature of Krummacher’s work is, that it consists wholly of Medita- 


tions ; that it is addressed, not to the critical understanding, but to 
the religious affections. 


5. History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 
Vols. 1 and 2. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. 


Two volumes of a work destined to comprise five closely printed 


octavos. The first volume, commencing with the entry of the Allies 
into Paris, and terminating with the passage of the Currency Act of 
1819 in England, embraces a period of four years. This is the 
seed-time of the events which sprung up in the subsequent years of 
the periods destined to be embraced by our author’s work. The 
annals of France and England furnish the bulk of the materials con- 
tained in the first volume; what is furnished by other European 
nations is compatively meagre and unimportant. It is a quiet 
period; and has little interest for those who have an eye only for 
startling results, and who are blind to the significance of principles, 
or of, causes, in their incipient, undeveloped state. The second 
volume brings the history, from the establishment of a liberal govern- 
ment in France, down to the revolution and overthrow of Charles X., 
in 1830,—a period of eleven years. This period embraces the ex- 
citing topics of revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples and Piedmont ; 
the rise of Greece; the wars of Russia with Turkey and Persia; 
and English conquests in India. These convulsions, revolutions, 
and conquests, though distributed over all Europe, and extending 
into Asia, yet find their causes in France and England; and all 
through the volume the relations of these two powers to the move- 
ments in progress around them, are laboriously traced. Subsequent 
volumes will give the course of events connected, more or less 
directly, with the Reform Bill of 1831, the French Revolution of 
February, 1848, and the seizure of the reigns of government by 
Louis Napoleon in 1852. 

The debt of gratitude on the part of the reading world due 
Alison, is of a somewhat peculiar nature. Probably the great 
majority of intelligent men bave a far more distinct and systematic 


27* 
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knowledge of the historia] events which transpired prior to a century 
ago, than they have of those movements of which they are the con- 
temporaries. True, their apprehension of recent transactions is 
especially vivid, and is vitalized by an appreciation of the principles 
which are recognized ; but the connection of events is not seen. To 
all but the very few who exhaust the sources of information, the 
facts present themselves in a confused, chaotic state. It is the office 
of the historian to bring order out of this chaos—to classify facts— 
to systematize the annals of society—to put the reader in a position 
to behold each fact in connection with other facts, and all in connec- 
tion with the principles which are at once their cause and explana- 
tion. But each generation finds its historian in the succeeding 
a each historian seeks the remote, rather than the recent, 
or his theme. Alison seems to be a prominent exception to the 
rule here stated. He has a controlling love of the present ; and his 
fertile pen is most usefully employed in making us acquainted with 
the events and movements, with which we of to-day have almost a 
direct and personal interest. We may be permitted to add, that we 
shall rejoice if the course of events in our own Republic does not, in 
the result, warrant the distrust of republic institutions, which always 
appears in Alison’s pages. E. 

6. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John Loth- 
rop Motley. 3 Vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 


It is not often that we have the pleasure of commending to the 
attention of the lover of books, a work of such extraordinary and 
unexceptional excellence as the one, the title-page of which we have 
just written. Whether we speak of the subject or of the execution, 
Mr. Motley’s work has every thing to commend it. In its subject, 
it is very like, in many vital particulars, a history of our own 
Revolutionary struggle. In its execution, the selection of material, 
the symmetry of arrangement, and the charm of style, all challenge 
our warmest praise. Henceforth Mr. Motley will occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the front rank of American authors. He has 
made a contribution to American literature, of which his countrymen 
may well be proud. 

Commencing his work with a brief topographical description of 
the country, Mr. Motley traces the course of history from the time 
of Cesar to the abdication of Charles'V., at which period the 
history of the Dutch Republic properly begins. This introduction 
occupies about a hundred pages. It is rightly named an introduc- 
tion. As such, it isa model. Read any one of its paragraphs, and 
you feel at once that you are not reading the history, but are 
getting ready todo so. In all our reading, we can think of nothing 
that makes any approach to the artistic skill exhibited by Mr. 
Motley in his introductory chapter. We start with a graphic 
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description of the conflict between the ocean and the rivers, in the 
course of which the slimy, oosy, ever-shifting sands, became solid 
ground; then we are introduced to the various Germanic tribes 
which held possession of the region, and whom Cesar and his suc- 
cessors dispossessed ; by and by the land-marks of national divisions 
are visible, and gradually become distinct and fixed; in due time 
the element of religion ferments disturbances, and gives existence 
to those distinctions of faith and ecclesiastical policy, which, in 
their bearing on the development of Netherland society, were far 
more vital and direct than all merely secular and political issues ; 
finally, the scene of history opens with the ceremony of Charles’ 
abdication; on which occasion many of the great actors in the 
coming drama make their appearance on the platform, and are 
severally introduced to the reading audience. 

Our limits do not permit even the most general sketch of the 
body of the work. We must be content with saying, that it opens a 
scene where Protestant liberty and Catholic despotism fought a pro- 
tracted and terribly bloody battle, in the issue of which the victory 
was substantially on the side of the right. On the one side is the 
Jesuitical, the gloomy, the bloody bigot, Phillip II.—of no other thing 
so well assured, as of his appointed mission to massacre Protestant 
heretics ; on the other side was the equally crafty, and far more 
skilful William of Orange, whose dissimulation and tact were, how- 
ever, exercised only with a view to counteract or to anticipate the 
diabolical machinations of those who sought the enslavement of his 
nation, and the spiritual degradation of mankind. We give Mr, 
Motley our earnest thanks for making us acquainted with this noble 
character—the Prince of Orange. The evident fidelity, the distinc- 
ness of outline, the vividness of feature and expression, and the 
rhetorical, yet by no means ornate coloring, with which he has 
portrayed the hero of Netherland independence,—and all this, let us 
add, by sketching and grouping his deeds, rather than by a formal 
description of his character,—have confirmed us in the faith, that 
fidelity to the interests of humanity, according to the light of one’s 
day and generation, shall find its reward and its monument in the 
record of history. 

We cannot close our meagre notice of Mr. Motley’s book, without 
calling special attention to his singular faculty for portraying per- 
sonal character. With the exception of one brilliant name, we 
know of no other author who has given proof of an ability to equal 
Mr. Motley in his description of the Duke of Granville, given in the 
first volume on pages 247 and 252 inclusive. The same faculty is 
fully brought out in describing the Emperor Charles, Phillip II. and 
the Duke of Alva. 

Mr. Motley’s style is clear and simple without being tame; it 
overflows with rhetorical richness, yet we have not noticed an adjective 
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that can be spared, a figure that seems forced, or a single flourish 
that appears intended for effect. We must add that Mr. Motley 
writes from himself. With almost incredible industry, he has ab- 
sorbed the whole material of his history, and every line flows from 
the alembic of his own brain. The unbroken delight with which we 
have gone over his description of the Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
but makes us impatient for the promised volumes, in which the 
course of the Republic’s history is to be more rapidly, yet we promise 
ourselves not less faithfully, described. E. 


7. Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, being Selections 
from his Writings and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With 
a Biographical Memoir and Notes. By Evert A. Duyckinck. New 
York: Redfield. 1856. 


Of the hundreds of thousands who are familiar with the name of 
Sydney Smith, probably but a small proportion are familiar with the 
bulk of his writings. Nor is it probable that they will ever be very 
accessible to the great body of American readers. They exist only 
in a costly English print, and fill several octavos. We are, there- 
fore, under peculiar obligations to the compiler of this selection, 
embracing the “ Wit and Wisdom” of one the wisest, the most 
eccentric and entertaining writers of any age. No one could do the 
work with better taste, and with better discrimination than Mr. 
Duyckinck, whose recent services in preparing the Cyclopedia of 

American literature have given him a well merited celebrity. The 
volume is not however entirely made up of extracts. ‘Several of 
Sydney Smith’s writings are given entire”—so he informs us in his 
preface. ‘“ Numerous miscellanies of much interest are included 
which are not to be met with in any previous American collection of 
the author’s works.” 

The biographical memoir which fills the first hundred pages, is of 
two-fold value—it gives the essential particulars in the life of 
Sydney Smith, and it makes us acquainted with the best of his con- 
tempories — many of them live equally in fame—with whom he 
had social and literary intimacy. ‘The admirably executed portrait 
gives the work additional value. It is not often that any thing more 
acceptable comes from the press. E. 


8. The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale. New York: Mason Brothers. 1856. 


The second volume of the Library of Standard Letters. There is 
nothing in literature more delightful than the Letters of Lady 
Montagu. We have read and re-read them, and with ever fresh en- 
joyment. They have a singular charm. In the whole range of epis- 
tolary literature, we know of nothing that approaches them. It is 
not that they are instructive, that they abound in curious incidents, 
that they are a transcript of the customs and peculiarities of an 
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earlier time, and, in part, of a different people; they are indeed all 
this, but there is also a naturalness which genius can produce, but 
which art can never imitate. We welcome gladly the appearance of 
Lady Montagu’s Letters in so convenient a form. For the first 
time they are made accessible to the humblest means. Other editions 
have been so costly, that none but the affluent could afford the 
luxury of reading them. They have now stood the test of time; 
and there is as much probability that the Iliad will cease to be read, 
as that Lady Montagu’s Letters will pass into oblivion. A brief 
memoir gives the reader the particulars of her early history. We 
wish more had been said of her relations with Pope, who at first 
flattered her, and then became her most bitter enemy. An amusing 
paragraph is all that we have on this interesting episode in her 
history. The book is handsomely gotten up. It will give — 
ment and instruction to many a leisure moment. 


9. A Sheaf from a Pastor’s Field. By Henry C. Leonard. Boston: 
A. Tompkins. . 


It is often complained of the Universalist pulpit, that it deals too 
much in argument—that it addresses the intellect rather than the 
emotions—that it seeks to convince rather than to persuade. This 
complaint will not be preferred against the volume, the title-page of 
which we give above. All through this collection of sermons, the 
heart rather than the head is aimed at. From first to last, the tone 
is practical. There is nothing of the syllogism—nothing of the cold, 
rigid formalism of logic. The preacher’s aim is to do good. He 
seeks to improve the understanding: only as he purifies and ennobles 
the affections—only as he invigorates and enlightens the conscience. 
Nor in this is his task an easy one. It is the highest display of 
power which can persuade men into the truth. Industry and tact 
can make a show of argument, and get a reputation for smartness. 
It requires the highest order of mental gifts to open the fountain of 
feeling, and to flood the soul with divine emotion. It would be easy 
to cull elegant extracts from the book before us. We prefer to let 
the reader do this work himself. We trust the “Sheaf” will be 
garnered in many homes. We commend it as containing the wheat of 
truth. It will give sustenance to the spiritual hunger. We can 
not close our notice without recording our deliberate judgment, that 
a handsomer specimen of typography, in connection with’ sermons, 
never did honor to the Boston press. Few of the choice specimens 
of the printer’s art exhibit a more beautiful page. E. 


10. The Shakespeare Papers of the Late William Maginn, LL. D, 
Annotated by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of “ Noctes Ambrosi- 
ane,” etc. New York: Redfield. 1856. 


We never tire of criticism on the characters of Shakespeare. 
Like the objects of nature as incitements to scientific scrutiny—like 
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the mysteries of thought as invitations to the psychologist, the crea- 
tions of the great poet seem to be inexhaustible as materials and 
provocatives of philosophical interest and discussion. In fact, it is 
only within our century that analysis and criticism have unveiled 
the real character of the prominent figures with which his genius 
has peopled our literature. 

Mr. Maginn was a devoted and minute student of Shakespeare. 
He published several critical articles in Frazer’s Magazine, upon the 
learning of Shakespeare, and the prevalent misconceptions of many 
of his chief characters, which attracted much attention in England. 
These are collected and reprinted in this volume from Mr. Red- 
field’s press. They are well worth careful reading. Their ability 
and raciness engage and fasten attention, and their originality pro- 
vokes an interest and an inquiry which can not fail to make the 
reader better acquainted with the great plays which they dissect. 

Every rascal in history finds an apologist, at last. Every great 
life attracts biographers who look at it from different sides, and give 
different interpretations of its purpose and law. Cataline turns up a 
patriot; Richard Third, a straight-backed legitimate king; Pénn, a 
perjured mercenary. We can not be surprized, therefore, that a 
man comes into the literary court to argue that Falstaff had a deep 
tide of melancholy in his composition, and that Jaques was a serene 
and happy man. These points are argued by Mr. Maginn with 
great skill, and with a subtlety that does’not seem to be sophistical, 
or to be invoked from love of paradox. The treatment of the char- 
acters of Romeo, Iago, Lady Macbeth, Timon, and Bottom, is 
equally suggestive, while it does not offend.so strongly the pre- 
judgments of the reader. We are glad to put the volume in our 
library between Coleridge and Hazlitt. K. 


11. Mr. Redfield has issued, also, a new volume of the Simms’ 
Novels, and volume third of Edgar A. Poe’s Miscellanies. These 
last must be very valuable to all persons interested in a broad study . 
of American literature. The first two volumes have never reached 
us. The third, which we here notice, has just come to hand. xk. 


12. The Panorama, and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 


The heartiest welcome awaits every new volume from Mr. Whit- 
tier. The small one that lies before us now sings in new measures 
the same music—love of nature and devotion to humanity, with 
which his others have cheered and thrilled us. He is the true poet 
of New England. Our mountains and meadows are reflected in his 
verses ; our faith in liberty and righteousness flames out in his hot 
lyrics and his burning prophecies of the victory of right. “The 
Panorama” is a political poem, preaching the sermon which should 
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be burned into the conscience of our people and statesmen. An 
imaginary showman reveals a panoramic picture of our unsettled 
West, and then unrolls two sketches before them,——the first, show- 
ing what those latitudes will be under the sway of liberty, and next, 
the features it will show if it is subjected to slavery. The concep- 
tion is a very happy one, especially for the original purpose Mr. 
Whitticr had in view in writing the poem. It was read at the 
opening of the anti-slavery course of lectures in Boston, last fall. 
The plan and treatment adapt it admirably to kindle the soul through 
the ear; and we have found its fire as potent in the calmer private 
reading of it. The slavery question, as our legislators are called to 
deal with it, is brought to a focus in this rhythmic and flaming trea- 
tise of political economy. “Summer by the Lake-side,” “ Hasch- 
ish,” “ Mary Garvin,” and “* Maud Muller,” are the other poems in 
the volume to be especially grateful for. K, 


13. The Angel in the House. The Betrothal. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1856.. 


Such is the indefinite title of a most charming poem, which comes 
to us anonymously from England, and which Ticknor & Fields have 
published in exquisite style. It would be difficult to find in Eng- 
lish a more chaste, musical, delicious love-poem, unweakened by airy 
sentimentalism, and unstained by the shadow of impurity. The 
reading of it has stimulated a very sharp appetite for the companion 
volume that is announced as in press—‘ The Espousal.” K. 


14. Homeric Ballads and Comedies of Lucian. Translated by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. Sheldon Mackenzie. 
New York: Redfield. 1856. 


Most of the Ballads and Translations in this collection appeared 
originally in Frazer’s Magazine, and in Blackwood. They at once 
assigned Dr. Maginn the first place in that class of scholars who 
have made the literature of antiquity their study. His great ambi- 
tion was, so to put the best productions of: the ancient poets into an 
English dress, that their purity and simplicity should not be sacri- 
ficed. The unanimous verdict of the critics is, that he attained a 
degree of success which previous scholarship never reached. Says 
Mr. Kenealy, ‘ His fine knowledge of the Greek is best demon- 
strated by his admirable and witty translations from Lucian, and his 
Homeric Ballads, which for dignity and faithfulness are unsurpassed 
by any versions in our language.” Of Maginn and Pope, the same 
critic says: “ Both are entirely distinct, and both inimitable in their 
way. One is a translation—the other a paraphrase. Those who 
wish to know what and how Homer wrote, must meet Maginn—those 
who seek to be delighted with the Ziad, must peruse Pope.” The 
Introduction and Rene latter being very numerous—will 
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guide the unlearned, and furnish problems for the critic. Most of 
the Ballads are from the Odyssey, which always moved the enthusi- 
asm of Maginn. The book makes Homer,almost,a contemporary. 

E. 


15. The Huguenot Exiles; or, The Times of Louis XIV. A Histor 
ical Novel. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 456. 


A novel, but not therefore fictitious. The facts in the experience 
of the persecuted Huguenots in the time of the ‘Grand Monarch,” 
are more startling in their character, and are better suited as materi- 


als for a vivid story, than any thing which mere imagination can 


create. The form and dress are the work of the author; but the im- 
ressiveness, and, we may add, the fascination, are in the subject. 
e have enjoyed more than a casual examination of the book; and 
earnestly commend the story of the Huguenot Exiles as calculated 


both to please and to instruct, B. 


16. The Tangletown Letters: being the Reminiscences, Observa- 
tions, and Opinions of Timotheus Trap, Esq. Edited by the author of 
** Records of the Bubbleton Parish.” Buffalo: Wanzer, McKim & 


Co. 1856. 
The felicity of style, the vivaciousness of sentiment, and the indi- 


viduality and consistency of the several characters, make this book 
worthy of the author of “ Bubbleton.’”? The marked defect of the 
Tangletown Letters shows itself most conspicuously in the last chapter 
but one. In holding up to ridicule the eccentricities of certain char- 


acters who are conspicuous in the world of agitation, care is not 


taken to prevent the reader from looking upon the unattractive few 
as the representatives of the many. The tendency of this feature 
in the book is painfully obvious; and considering the source whence 
it emanates, we must look upon it as the fault of the writer’s art, 


‘rather than of his intention. E. 


_17. _Marion Lester; or, The Mother’s Mistake. By Minnie S. Da- 
vis. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1856. pp.:256. 


This is a useful as well as entertaining book ; and there are cer- 
tain Universalist parents we have in mind, who, could they have 


profited by the warning so faithfully depicted by Miss Davis, would 


ave saved themselves no small degree of self-reproach and sadness. 
The “ Mother’s Mistake ” consisted in not appreciating the influence 
which must be exercised over the tender mind when brought into 


social relations with error. The style in which the book is written 

is pure, and conspicuous. ‘The tone is salutary. We. regard it as 

having a noble mission to fulfil. May it find its. way into thousands 
E. 


of families. 
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Arr. XXIII. 
The Doctrine of Endless Misery Untrue. 


In one of the most affecting conversations of the Saviour 
with his disciples, an important principle is incidentally 
stated. We allude to the conversation which occurred 
just before his arrest. He had been announcing to his 


apostles, that he was on the eve of leaving them, and 
finds that they have sunk into deep dejection. The pros- 
pect of being bereft of their Lord, and of being left to 
contend single-handed with the ills of life and the arts 


and malice of their countrymen, unmans them. To re- 


assure their minds, Christ exclaims, “ Let not your heart 
be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so 
I would have told you. 1 am going to prepare a place 


for you.” } 
We shall not stop to speak of the wonderful power of 


these few words. In every generation since, they have 
given to thousands of souls ability to triumph over afflic- 
tion and death. But we refer to them for another pur- 


pose at this time, We wish to call attention to a point 


suggested by the remark, “If it were not so, I would 
have told you.’’ This language, while it indicates that 
Christ was too honest to awaken hopes in his hearers’ 
minds never destined to be gratified, shows that he was 


too conscientious to withhold from them any informa- 


tion which it was essential for them to receive. He 
would not cheat them with fallacious promises; he would 
let them know the worst. 

This fact we propose to make use of in the treatment 


of the theme named at the head of this article. We 


believe- the doctrine of endless misery to be untrue. 
We thus believe, not simply on the strength of the 
fact, that the New Testament seems plainly to teach 
the doctrine of the final salvation of all mankind, but 


because the opposing doctrine is not clearly set forth. 


1 John xiv. 1, 2. 
28 
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Expunge from the sacred volume many passages which 
we gladly interpret as proving the truth of Universalism, 


and still the doctrine of endless misery could not justly 
be deemed true; for so terrible a theory is not to be has. 


lily assumed. Clear evidence must be presented in its 
favor, or its very awfulness warrants us in rejecting it. 
This would be the suggestion of simple reason, and, 


though superstition might question the validity of such a 
conclusion, the language of Christ, which we have quoted, 


demonstrates its propriety. If the Saviour would let his 
disciples know the worst, relative to the matter of immor- 
tality or annihilation, surely he would not withhold from 
them positive information as to their exposure to unutter- 


able, interminable wo, if exposed to such an evil they 
were. Nay, selected as they were to be the moral teach- 


ers of the world, it was of the last importance that they 
should be enlighted as to the extent of human peril. 
How, otherwise, could they make known to their breth- 


ren the terrible consequences of sin, and the infinite im- 
portance of gaining salvation through Christ ? 


We are aware that we might assume that every body 
will admit the likelihood, that Christ would foreshow to 
his apostles the full consequences of sin. We feel that 


almost every one will readily acknowledge, that the doc- 


trine of endless misery, if true, ought to be clearly re- 


vealed. We confess, however, that we are hardly satisfied 
with even this cheerful concession. We desire to have it 
realized that the doctrine in question is so important, 


that the circumstance that there is any ambiguity in the 
terms wherein it is supposed to be revealed is fatal to its 
truth, We would have it felt and conceded, that we 
have a right to argue the falsity of this theory, from the 
fact that it seems barely intimated. In a matter of so 
grave moment nothing must be left to conjecture, or 
merely possible inference. It must be clearly taught, or 
it should be rejected. If there is any one who is dis- 
posed to hesitate at this position, let him remember that 
this doctrine is no ordinary one. Fraught as it is with 
consequences the farthest-reaching and gravest of which 
the soul can conceive, we owe it to God, to truth, and to 
our own souls, to demand ample evidence in its favor. 
And we take this ground, first, in view of the tremen- 
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dous character of the doctrine itself. "What matter can 
so deeply concern man, as that of his eternal destiny ? 


We utter the word “eternity” very easily, and even the 
phrases “endless misery” and “ unendirig retribution” 


may drop flippantly from our lips; but who realizes the 
grave import of these terms ?- Many an expedient has 
been employed to give man a conception of eternity. 
Let us ask our readers to accompany us, in the attempt 


to gain even a dim notion of the vastness of that incom- 


prehensible duration. Let us, in imagination, walk by 
the sea-shore ; here are countless grains of sand, which 
are wet, tide after tide, by the surges of the deep. Sup- 
pose that an angel should descend upon the earth, and 


take up one of those grains and transport it to Saturn, 
occupying a century in the journey ; and suppose that he 


should continue thus to do, till he had removed to that 
distant planet every grain of sand which lines the shores 
of all the oceans of our globe ; how long a time would he 


consume in such atask! But this would not constitute 
eternity. After those inconceivably long ages had rolled 


away, still other ages would come. Let us therefore 
employ some other measures of time to help our concep- 
tion. Let us go out into the forest. How many leaves 


are there, varying in size, in color, in shape! There are 


millions, aye, myriads of millions of them hanging in the 


various forests of the globe. Suppose that an archangel 
were sent down from heaven, with ability to suspend the 
laws of gravitation, and instructions to let but a single 


leaf drop in a century, and to continue this process till 
every leaf should fall. How long a period must roll 
away before even a single tree is stripped of its entire 
foliage! How much longer before a forest is denuded ! 
How much longer still, before every forest on our planet is 
rendered leafless! But even this period would at last come 
toanend. Does this, however, vast though it is, constitute 
eternity? No. Add it to the other period named, and do 
they both make up eternity ? No. Let us, then, try another 
supposition. It is in God’s power to suspend the laws of 
evaporation, and to alter those which regulate the descent 
of rain. Suppose that he should decree that the oceans 
should dry up, but ordain that it should be on a grandly 
protracted scale; and that but a single drop of. water 
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should evaporate in‘a thousand years. How many mil- 
lions of millions of drops there are in the vast Pacific, in 
the turbulent Atlantic, in the chilling Arctic and Antarc- 
tic seas, and in that storm-vexed ocean, whose billows 
wet the shores of eastern spicy isles! How many thou- 
sands of millions of millions of years must roll away, 
before the beds of those deep seas would be bare! Yet 
even that period would at length close, and the sea be- 
come as dry land. Would this, however, occupy all 
eternity? By no means. Add it to the other periods 
that have been mentioned, and would they together make 
up eternity? No; after those ages, whose vastness 
fairly overwhelms the mind, had marked their solemn 
rounds, still other ages would come and go, and still God 
and angels, and man—if he be made immortal—will live 
on. Yes—on, on, on—through countless, endless years. 

Now, is there any question, that concerns man so 
deeply, as his condition for that long, long period? In 
comparison with this matter, how trivial are the most 
momentous scenes and interests of time! What is this 
short life, what is money, what is honor, what is liberty, 
what is earthly happiness itself, compared with an eter- 
nity of bliss and wo? ‘They are but as the dust of the 
balance. A thinking soul can not but regard the ques- 
tion of its eternal destiny as transcending all other ques- 
tions. And, certainly, if man is in the slightest danger of 
suffering either bodily agony, pangs of remorse, or men- 
tal unrest, for such ages as have been spoken of, it 
concerns him to know it. A being, such as God is rep- 
resented to be, would not expose his feeble offspring to 
so awful a fate, and hide his danger from his eyes. He 
would not conceal from man that voleano, whose fright- 
ful fires are surging, ready to swallow him when life’s 
brief dream is over, and leave him sporting on the very 
brink of the crater. Setting aside those passages of holy 
writ, which teach the deathless mercy of God, and, taking 
into account simply the fact that He is just, we have a 
right to require that God should make known to us our 
peril. What though God is a sovereign, what though 
the creature has no right to say to the Creator,—why 
hast thou formed me thus? This does not absolve the 
Almighty from the obligation to deal honorably by his 
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creatures. On the contrary, it confers on man a stronger 
right to ask that his Creator, who formed him frail and 
ignorant, should clearly forewarn him of the consequen- 
ces of transgression. Assuredly, while the punishment is 
so terrible that it requires nerves of brass even to con- 
template it coolly, we, who are so vitally interested in the 
matter, have a right to demand that the doctrine of end- 
less misery, if true, should be written as with a pen of 
iron, and graven in the rock for ever. It should be 
inscribed as with a sunbeam on the folds of the sky, so 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err in 
respect to it. 

Nor is there less reason for making this demand, when 
we take into account the bearing of the doctrine in ques- 
tion on the character of God. ‘The honor of God should 
be dear to his children. Man has no right, on light 
grounds, to ascribe to the Deity any policy or designs 
that would sully his reputation. ‘The first supplication of 
our Lord’s prayer teaches man’s duty to keep God’s 
name shrined in the highest reverence. Now, we have 
no right to leave out of sight the tendency of particular 
theories to lower the divine character in our estimation. 
‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?”? 
Dare we, then, impute to Him purposes which virtually 
nullify the clearest declarations of inspiration relative to 
his long-suffering and tender compassion ? Christians of 
every sect ought carefully to look to it, lest, while from 
blind attachment to creed or party, they resolutely main- 
tain some darling theory, they thus ascribe to Him pur- 
poses which He can not but abhor. Now, how stands 
the matter of endless misery? By its very terms, it is 
the most terrible evil that can befall man. Neither God 
nor Satan could devise any thing more awful. Give to 
the arch-fiend all the energy and skill which the omnis- 
cient and omnipotent One possesses, and leave to him 
that peerless malignity which common theories impute to 
him, and he can not contrive an evil more dreadful for 
man than endless wo. We are ready to confess that it 
will tax our faith to the utmost, to believe that God has 
devised an aimless, useless, endless chastisement, for 


2 Gen. xviii. 25. 
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even the worst of his creatures. Recollecting, as we do, 
that when Moses prayed to Jehovah,— ‘Show me, I 
beseech thee, thy glory,’’ God answered,—“ I will make 
all my goodness pass before thee,” ® we can not feel that 
God is honored by our ascribing to him a Draconian 
sternness. He has a right at least to demand of us that 
we shall not, save on the clearest testimony, impute to 
him designs which traduce his character. 

We have already intimated that the doctrine of endless 
misery, if clearly revealed, would so greatly detract from 
our reverence for God, that we could not reconcile it 
with his perfections. As a feeling Orthodox writer has 
well said,* the matter would be “all dark, dark, dark to 
us, and we can not disguise it.” Still, as we regard the 
evidence in favor of the Scriptures as irrefragable, we 
should be forced to believe that some of our race will 
welter for ever under the dread frown of God, did the 
Bible so teach. But, again we argue, such a theory 
gives so rude a shock to all the nobler sensibilities of the 
soul, it so ascribes to God purposes that can only accord 
with a coarse, gross notion of revenge, that we have no 
right, consistently with a proper reverence for the Deity, 
to assume its truth.. Assuredly, if God is love; if He is 
more ready to bestow his spirit on them that ask for it, 
than is the best earthly parent-to give bread to his fam- 
ishing child ; if He desire not the death of him that dieth, 
but rather that he would turn and live,—we are obligated 
to believe that He will not, without giving the clearest 
warning, affix a penalty to his law disproportionate to 
the offence committed, and of such a magnitude that the 
soul shrinks back appalled from the bare contemplation 
of it. Were God to pursue a different course, he would 
be laying a snare for man. And, when the penalty for 
being entrapped in its meshes is endless wretchedness, 
what words can describe the conduct of that Almighty 
One, who thus trifles with the eternal weal of his own 
creatures ? Our hand shall not write the epithets. _ Nay, 
we will not, even in thought, so wrong a loving God, as 
to suppose him capable of dealing thus dishonorably with 
his children. It is derogatory enough to the divine char- 


3 Ex. xxxiii, 18, 19. 4 Rev. Albert Barnes. 
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acter, to suppose that God will subject any of his chil- 
dren to endless wo, even if they persist in sin after the 
fullest warning. That He would inflict so terrible a pen- 
alty on even a single soul, without clearly announcing 
that it is impending, and affording the amplest chance for 
escape—the thought is profanation. We will not enter- 
tain it for a moment. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark, that this 
matter stands on an altogether different footing from the 
opposite doctrine. Good news may be withheld from 
man for a season, and no irreparable wrong be done. 
Neither immortality nor salvation may be imperilled by 
the fact, that we are kept for a season ignorant of it. 
True, the doctrine of the final salvation of our entire 
race, is not an unimportant one. The prospect of heaven 
gives consolation to the afflicted, hope to the dying, and 
gladness and moral strength to every hour of life. ‘There 
is no thoughtful soul, indeed, so joyous, but that may find 
his delight enhanced by the hope of immortality and 
heaven. Thanks be to God for the gift of him, who 
brought life and immortality to light! But, as we have 
intimated, if any man go down to the grave in utter igno- 
rance of the gospel, he does not thereby lose or peril his 
. endless felicity. God can still bestow on him immor- 
tality, and cause the glories of heaven to burst on his 
astonished vision with an overpowering magnificence. 
The amount of the evil that he will have suffered, is 
simply that he passes this short life unconscious, hopeless, 
of the bliss awaiting him beyond the tomb: Indeed, God 
did not see fit to reveal clearly to any of our race, before 
the advent of Christ, the fact that man shall live again. 
For upwards of four thousand years man was left com- 
paratively uncheered by the prospect of an endless exist- 
ence. But, if there had been evils overhanging him, 
compared with which the direst woes of time are unwor- 
thy to be named,—evils, which can only be averted by 
penitence and holiness on earth—God’s justice could not 
be vindicated, unless they ‘were clearly foretold. If 
Christ could say, “If it were not the fact that in my 
Father’s house there are many mansions, I would have 
told you,” then, certainly, unless the doctrine of endless 
misery is sheer delusion, he would have clearly pro- 
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claimed it. He would have taught it for the apostles’ 
security. He would thus have proclaimed it, so that 
they might warn others; for they were to be the light 
of the world. 

On the strength of these considerations, we may affirm 
that, though from the absence of direct instruction in the 
Scriptures we should not be warranted in deeming Uni- 
versalism untrue, the lack of such information is fatal to 
the doctrine of endless wo. God is not unjust in with- 
holding from man good news, for unexpected bliss might 
seem all the greater from its novelty. But if men’s hap- 
piness, not for a year or for a century, but for eternity, 
hangs suspended on the attainments of this brief life, 
every thing is perilled, if they know not the fact. And if 
they fall, they fall never to rise again. Consequences, 
which no words can describe, no rhetoric exaggerate, 
depend on the knowledge they possess. 

Did time allow, we might multiply arguments in favor 
of our position ; but to what end? Will not every ingen- 
uous mind allow that a doctrine, so awful as that whose 
claims we are considering, ought to be clearly revealed, 
if it has any foundation in truth? But we can not help 
remarking, in passing, that those who profess to. believe 
the doctrine of endless misery, ought not to object to the 
ground we take. It is well known that they are wont to 
speak of certain denominations of Christians as evangeli- 
cal; and why? Because, in their judgment, these sects 
hold in common the cardinal doctrines of the gospel. 
But what is the point wherein they all agree? Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and Episco- 
palian ? Simply in this,—the belief of the eternity of the 
torments of hell. We forbear to speak of the palpable 
misuse of the term “ evangelical’? in such a connection. 
That word, as almost every body knows, signifies liter- 
ally something pertaining to good news; but, as used as 
the badge of a party, it implies that the good news, by 
eminence, in which they all believe, the only doctrine 
wherein they all agree, is that of the endless agony of 
a part of the human race! By the stress such persons 
lay on this doctrine, they show that they deem it trans- 
cendently important. And if it is so important to be 
believed, it certainly is of sufficient importance to be 
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clearly revealed. We expect not, therefore, to hear a 
murmur of dissent from these brethren to the principle 
enunciated, to wit: that, unless the doctrine in question is 
clearly taught by either reason or revelation, it should be 
rejected as false. 

We come now, therefore, to the next step in our argu- 
ment. Is the doctrine of endless misery clearly taught in 
the Scriptures 2? And we need not say, that we desire to 
answer this question candidly and correctly. As an indi- 
vidual we have no desire to be deceived. God forbid 
that we should mislead our wife or children or friends! 
There is something deeply affecting in the relation which 
the Christian minister sustains to his brethren. He is 
specially set apart for the work of enlightening his asso- 
ciates, and of building them up in truth and righteous- 
ness. Every society of believers undoubtedly desire, in 
obtaining a pastor, to get a conscientious, Christian man. 
The people may sometimes err in their choice, may 
sometimes be deceived; but an honest man is what they 
desire. They expect the minister to make researches in 
criticism, history, philology, and whatever else may aid 
him in his work, so that he may bring forth from the 
divine Word the truth unadulterated which it contains. 
Dishonest, heartless, is that man, who, from party spirit or 
pride of pinion, by voice or pen, palms off on his confiding 
brethren theories of mere human device! Not only does 
he thus shipwreck his own integrity, but he perils their 
dearest interests. Better for him that a millstone were 
hung about his neck, and he drowned in the depth of the 
sea! We trust that it will not be deemed arrogant in-us, 
to say that we desire ever to bear these facts in mind. 
We feel that it is not claiming too much for the great 
body of our Universalist ministers, to affirm that they have 
no desire to mislead others—no wish to be deceived. Lib- 
eral as have been the aspersions cast upon us as a class, 
we may profess, in all conscientiousness, a readiness to 
stand or fall by the divine Word. To its authority we 
defer. We ask, then, with all seriousness, Is the doc- 
trine of endless misery clearly taught in the Scriptures ? 
And our answer is brief and emphatic, in the negative. 
We aver that the Bible does not plainly teach such a 
theory. For one, we have examined the sacred volume 
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again and again, but have failed to find, from Genesis to 
Revelation, a single decisive passage in favor of the doc- 
trine in question. : 

And, here, we are tempted to refer to a significant fact. 
Every person, who has paid much attention to religious 
polemics, must have noticed the proneness of the advo- 
cates of this harsh theory to fly for proof of it to parables, 
or highly figurative expressions in holy Writ. And why ? 
Manifestly, from a lack of clear testimony on the point. 
Men seldom resort to ambiguous expressions in proof of 
a disputéd theory, when there is an abundance of precise 
and unambiguous ones in its favor. Not that we deem 
it a disparagement to any doctrine, that it is taught by a 
parable ; for this was a favorite mode of teaching with 
the Saviour. But we have a right to demand that a doc- 
trine shall be drawn from the moral of a parable, and not 
from its frame-work. We may look to the frame-work 
of a story for illustrations of manners and customs, but 
our main business is with the moral. Nor are highly 
figurative expressions to be placed under the ban; but it 
must be remembered, that they signify, not what a deliri- 
ous fanatic, a dreamy enthusiast, a superstitious devotee, 
a fanciful theorist, but what a sober interpreter under- 
stands them to mean. In other words, they are to be 
interpreted as the glowing language of passion, and not 


as the cool formulas of the phlegmatic philosopher. 

But apart from passages of this character, what phras- 
es are relied on by believers of the doctrine of endless 
misery, as proving that doctrine ? If they allege that it is 
plainly taught, by what words is it taught? What texts 


in holy Writ set it forth? We suppose the reply will be, 


that those passages which contain the word “ hell,’ and 
the phrases ‘ everlasting punishment,” ‘‘ unquenchable 
fire,’ and kindred terms, are the strongest ones they can 
adduce. If, then, it can be shown that these words and 


phrases are ambiguous, the passages containing them can 


not be deemed positive proof of the doctrine under con- 
sideration. We can hardly undertake in a single essay 
to deal in extended philological remarks on these terms; 
it is sufficient for our argument to state a few facts, and 


the results of protracted investigations. And, first, as to 
the word “hell.” Every scholar, every intelligent reader 
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-of the discussions between Universalists and Partialists, 
-knows that there are four. words ‘in the original of the 
Scriptures that are rendered in our English version, hell. 
One of these.is a; Hebrew word ; the other three are Greek, 


or found in the Greek of the New Testament. These 
words are Sheol, Hades, Tartarus and Gehenna. Sheol 
is a Hebrew word, and is of the same import, in-that lan- 
guage, with Hades, in the Greek. No small number of 
the more learned class of interpreters in the Orthodox 
church agree in opinion with the eminent Dr. Campbell, 
that neither of these words ought ever to be rendered 
hell, in the sense in which that word is now understood in 
the English language. The Doctor has clearly shown 
that two centuries and a half ago, when our ordinary 
version of the Scriptures was made, the word hell sig- 
nified simply something concealed, dark, hidden; in 
which sense it well answered to the literal signification of 
the words Sheol and Hades. In their technical use among 
the Jews, these terms signified, in the words of Dr. Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ the state of the dead, without regard to the goodness 


or badness of their persons, their happiness or misery.” 
As, to the merely human understanding, the Doctor sub- 
stantially remarks,—every thing concerning the dead is 
uncertain; it was hardly a figure of speech to speak of that 
shadowy, mysterious realm, which they were supposed 
to people,-a realm concernmg which the most prying 
curiosity, the most intent ear, could learn nothing, as a 
Sheol—a dark under-world. But words, in a living lan- 
guage, are ever changing their signification, and in the 
course ofa century or two, the term “hell” came to 


mean, in popular theological usage, a place of endless 
torment for the damned; it has, therefore, ceased to be 


a fitting word to express the import of the two terms in 
question. Besides, it is expressly declared in holy writ, 
that both Sheol and Hades shall be destroyed. What- 


ever term, therefore, is used in our language to translate 
these, must be understood as signifying a transitory state 
or place. Tartarus is a term that occurs but once in the 

5 “]T will ransom them from the power of the graye; I will redeem 


them from death; O death! I will be thy plagues; O grave! (Sheol) I 
will be thy destruction.” Hosea xiii. 14, Compare 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
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Scriptures, and not then, indeed, in its primary form. In 
heathen usage it signified the prison of Hades—the under- 
world. But if Hades is to be destroyed, of course, its 
prison goes with it. From neither of these terms, then, 
according to the admissions of learned scholars in the 
Orthodox ranks, can we clearly prove that endless misery 
is in store for even a solitary soul. 

Let us, then, pass to the fourth word rendered hell— 
the only one, indeed, on which the more erudite Ortho- 
dox interpreters lay any stress, as proving that a state of 
endless torment is spoken of in the Scriptures. What is 
the etymology of this word? Let us endeavor to find 
out what points are agreed on, what in dispute, among 
theologians, concerning it. All scholars agree that it is a 
compound term, made up of the two words gay and 
Hinnom, signifying literally the valley of Hinnom, and 
thus designating a valley to the south of Jerusalem, 
where, in a period of Jewish apostacy, an image of 
Moloch was set up, and the Hebrews offered their chil- 
dren in sacrifice to that cruel divinity. God, of course, 
could not long brook such profanation, and the Jews 
were led to reformation. Their quickened consciences 
branded the spot with infamy, and it was made the recep- 
tacle for all the filth and offal of the city. Here, too, the 
bodies of executed malefactors were flung, and every 
adjunct tended to make the place detestable. Worms 
bred in the putrefying mass, and fires were kept con- 
stantly burning to consume it, lest under the blazing sun 
of a Palestinian sky plague should be generated and 
wafted to the city. Hence the expressions, ‘“ where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” ® Hence, 
too, when Christ, in his burning rebukes, classes the Jews 
with the worst of sinners, he naturally speaks of the retri- 
butions in store for them, under the figure of that place 
where the vilest of Hebrew criminals perished. Up to 
this point there is hardly any dispute between theolo- 
gians. Agreeing as Universalists and Partialists do in 
the primary signification of the term, it is only when 
they come to its secondary meanings that their opinions. 
diverge. The advocates of the sterner theory allege that 


6 Mark ix. 46, 48, _ 
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the word Gehenna came, in process of time, to mean the 
state of endless retribution for the damned in the unseen 
world. We concede this, but this is not the material 
point; the vital question is, when did it come to signify this ? 
We acknowledge, that in the third century of the Christian 
era, it might have had this signification, but this fact is not 
decisive. Did it mean any thing of the kind, when Christ 
and the apostles used the term? A like alteration of 
meaning, we have seen, took place in the course of a 
century or two, in our English word hell. Now it is 
plainly asserted by both Buhle and Brucker, whom we 
borrow from at second-hand, that the opinions of the 
Jews became utterly confused after the destruction of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. ‘That melancholy event seem- 
ed to destroy the clearness of their intellects and the per- 
spicacity of their judgments. In the language of the 
latter writer : 

‘The divine wrath sent its malediction on a people 
rebellious and ungrateful; and, by a singular fatality, it 
happened that almost all the lights of reason which had 
hitherto shone upon them, were extinguished, leaving 
scarcely a shadow of any thing that belonged to philoso- 
phy. Whoever surveys, with a single glance, the whole 
face of Jewish erudition, from the destruction of their 
city and temple, till the Middle Ages, will discover noth- 
ing but an immoderate and insane study of their tradi- 
tions, on the one hand, and, on the other, that Cabalistic 
philosophy which they derived from the Egyptian syn- 
cretism, and palmed off as the mysteries of their own 
country.” ? 

It is manifestly irrelevant, therefore, to argue from the 
signification which the Hebrews of the second or third 
century, or contemporary Christians or pagans, on their’ 
authority, attached to a term, as to its meaning a century 
or two previous. The Universalist may rationally argue 
that, since the literal signification of the term Gehenna 
was valley of Hinnom, its secondary signification might 
be any severe judgment of a painful or destructive char- 
acter. As the word “ fire” is symbolic of extreme suffer- 
ings, a Gehenna of fire does not necessarily mean eternal 


7 Universalist Expos. 1838. pp. 361, 362. 
VOL. XIII. 29 
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flames, but may, with greater propriety, signify terrible 
retribution inflicted on a guilty nation, and ending in 
their utter overthrow. And as Christ plainly foretold 
that the judgments impending over the generation of the 
Jews, contemporary with his apostles, were sterner than 
ever befell a nation from the foundation of the world, 
nay, heavier than should ever light upon any other race,® 
was it extravagant for him to speak of them under the 
metaphor of Gehenna? Is it, on the face of the matter, 
so certain that Christ uses the term in its most terrible 
sense, as that the advocate of the doctrine of endless 
misery has a right to affix this import to the word? It 
seems to us, that every fair mind must acknowledge that 
the Universalist has ground for doubt. And if so, then 
the passages containing the word in question do not 
necessarily prove the truth of the doctrine of endless 
suffering. 

And here, a natural association suggests the phrase 
‘‘unquenchable fire.’ ‘This phrase is supposed, under 
the various forms of expression wherein the words in the 
original answering to it are rendered, to teach the doc- 
trine whose claims we are considering. Not a few inter- 
preters would candidly confess, indeed, were they inquired 
of, that one reason why they suppose the word Gehenna 
to signify a place of endless torment, is the fact that, in 
conjunction with it, they find the expression, “into the 
fire that never shall be quenched.” ® Of course, then, the 
main strength of such passages lies in the last quoted 
phrase. Now we need not remind any one who is familiar 
with the original, that the phrase thus rendered is pur 
asbeston. Nor need we tell any body that the usage of 
of words settles their meaning. Every sane interpreter 
acknowledges this. What, then, is the signification: of 
this phrase? What, particularly, is the meaning of the 
word asbestos? We do not feel compelled to assert that 
the word never meant, in classic usage, eternal; enough 
for our purpose to show, that in common usage it meant 
simply continual, or was often used to describe a fire 
whieh was not allowed, for the time being, to go out, but 
without any reference to absolute duration. Let us cite 


8 Matt. xxiv. 21. 9 Mark ix. 438. 
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a couple of instances of this usage, which we borrow 
from an article in the Expositor : 

“ Josephus, (A. D. 80,) speaking of a certain festival 
among the Jews, says, it was the custom for every one 
to bring wood for the altar, that there might never be a 
want of fuel for the fire, for it continued always un- 
quenchable, (diamenei gar asbeston aei ;)—though the fire 
had actually ceased when he wrote, and the altar itself 
had been destroyed with the temple.’ (Jewish War, 
b. ii. ch. xvii. 6. 

“‘ Eusebius, (A. D. 325,) describing the martyrdom of 
Cronon and Julian at Alexandria, says that they were 
carried on camels throughout tlie whole city, and in this 
elevated position were scourged, and at last consumed in 
unquenchable fire, (asbesto puri.”) (Euseb. Eccle. Hist. 
lib. vi. ch. 41.) ® 

Now, in the last-mentioned instance, an “ unquenchable 
fire § burned for only an hour or two. Is it not manifest, 
then, from these illustrations, that the phrase asbeston pur 
describes rather the character, than the duration of the 
flame ? An unquenchable fire is one that burns till that 
which it preys on is consumed. Nor is it irrelevant to 
remark that the phrase translated in our version, “ into 
the fire that never shall be quenched,” " is not fairly ren- 
dered. There is nothing in the original answering pre- 
cisely to this expression. The phrase literally translated 
is, ‘into the fire that is unquenchable ;”’ and with how 
much latitude this language is employed in Greek usage, 
the quotations already made show. It is a principle in 
both physics and logic, that ‘nothing is stronger than its 
weakest part. A chain will bear no more strain than its 
weakest link can endure. Of course, then, nothing is 
stronger than its strongest part. If the word Gehenna 
is supposed to assume a more awful import, from the fact 
that its fire is spoken of as unquenchable, how little ac- 
cession of meaning is really imparted by the fact, that its 
flames are described by a term which may sometimes 
express a duration of an hour! Can the assertion be 
honestly made, that passages which derive their whole 


10 Univ. Expos. Sept. 1838. pp. 306, 307. 
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stress from these ambiguous terms clearly teach the end- 
less agony of a part of our race ?, \ 
But it may be alleged that these are not the only 
classes of passages which teach the doctrine of end- 
less misery. Let us therefore consider another set of 
phrases. And we suppose that those which speak of 
the punishment of the sinful, under the figure of “ ever- 
lasting fire,” or which, dispensing with metaphor, speak 
of punishment itself as “ everlasting,” are deemed strong 
proofs of the doctrine under éxamination. Now, it 
should be remembered, that the real force of any 
phrases found in our English version is not to be deter- 
mined by the etymological import of them, but by the 
force of the original terms in the Hebrew or Greek of the 
Scriptures. Even in our language, however, popular 
usage often employs the term “ everlasting ”’ in a loose 
sense. High passion does not often stop to measure its 
words ; enough, when one feels keenly, that his langyage 
is calculated to stir the passions of his hearers. Such 
terms as “ endless,” ** boundless,” “ everlasting,” are often 
used to signify simply great or protracted evils or bless- 
ings, according to the nature of the matter which they 
describe. But, leaving this fact out of consideration, the 
question occurs, what does the word aionios mean, as 
found in the New Testament? It comes from the word 
aion, which signifies an age, an indefinitely long period 
of time; sometimes, perpetuity, ever, forever, eternity. 
From this definition of the primitive term whence the 
adjective is derived, we could only infer, independently 
of usage, that the word aionios might mean protracted, 
indefinitely long ; it does’ not necessarily signify endless. 
And this conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that the 
word olam in the Hebrew, a term corresponding with 
aion, is often used in a very limited sense. We need not 
remind the biblical student, that the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament was made in Egypt nearly three cen- 
turies before Christ. Nor need we tell him, that in almost 
every instance where the word olam occurs, it is rendered 
in the Septuagint by either the word aion or aionios. 
Now, as the best scholars acknowledge that one of the 
surest modes. of learning the signification of a disputed 
term in the New Testament, is to find out the import of 
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the corresponding word in the Hebrew, we propose to 
ask as to the meaning of the word olam. Gesenius, in 
his lexicon, defines the word as follows: 

** Occult, hidden, spec. hidden time, i. e. obscure and 
long, of which the beginning or end is uncertain or in- 
definite ; duration, perpetuity, eternity.” .... 

“2. Often, also, of time future, ever, forever, evermore, 
in such a way, that the éerminus ad quem, as it is called, 
is to be determined from the nature of the subject. Thus, 
where human things are spoken of, spec. in the affairs of 
single persons, olam is sometimes put for the whole period 
of life—all the days of one’s life.” 

Indeed, this word is often used to describe the life-long 
servitude of the servant who has had his freedom offered 
him, but who cleaves to his master. ‘ And it shall be, if 
he say unto thee, L will not go away from thee, (because 
he loveth thee and thy house, because he is well with 
thee,) then thou shalt take an awl, and thrust it through 
his ear, and he shall be thy servant for ever;”’* (in 
other words, an eternal servant.) Numerous other pas- 
sages could be quoted to establish this usage, but let this 
suffice. Farther on in his definition, Gesenius affirms 
that “the true notion of eternity is expressed by olam, in 
those passages where it is spoken of the nature and exist- 
ence of God.” 

The importance of these statements relative to the sig- 
nification of the word olam becomes manifest, when we 
recollect that most of the writers of the New Testament 
were familiar with the Septuagint version, and perhaps 
derived their chief knowledge of the written Greek lan- 
guage from that work. How could they fail of discover- 
ing that the words aion and aionios, which answer to the 
term olam, are used in an indefinite sense? And if it is 
only when these terms are applied to God and things 
durable in their character, that they convey the notion of 
eternity, why could they not use the word in question to 
describe the severe judgments which were to overtake the 
Hebrew race for their multiplied transgressions, especially 
as these judgments were to be so protracted? Certainly, 
if a word in the Hebrew tongue, which we see fit to trans- 
late everlasting, could be applied to the period of a slave’s 
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servitude, and to the priesthood of Aaron, which priest- 
hood terminated with the coming of Christ, we know no 
good reason why a corresponding term in the Greek lan- 
guage should not be employed to set forth the punishment 
of the Jewish race, who, for ages, have remained a 
by-word and a hissing among the nations. Though Rev- 
elation authorizes us to believe that this rejection is not 
final, but that, when the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in, all Israel shall be saved,!* their chastisement has been 
terrible in severity, and long in duration. Eighteen cen- 
turies have rolled away since they murdered the Lord of 
life, and silenced Pilate’s scruples with the rash cry, “* His 
blood be on us and on our children.” '* And the mad 
imprecation has been visited on them and on their chil- 
dren’s children, and still the blight is on their souls. Is 
it extravagantly rhetorical, then, to speak of their punish- 
ment as a protracted one ? 

Besides, there are considerations deducible from the 
contexts of some of the passages containing the phrase 
under examination, to warrant the opinion that the word 
aionios signifies a limited duration. What passage is 
stronger than that at the close of the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew: ‘ And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal?” Let 
the attentive reader, however, carefully peruse that and 
the preceding chapter, and he will discover that they com- 
pose but one discourse, and that but a single series of 
subjects is treated of in that conversation. And whatever 
may be the precise nature of the events foreshadowed, 
under the metaphors and hyperboles that Christ employs, 
they were to take place before the generation then living 
should pass away.'> At least, the judgment spoken of 
would take place, and the retribution commence, even 
though centuries should pass away before the full force of 
it would be spent. But the fact, that the nations were to 
appear before Christ’s tribunal then, and the fate of their 
people be settled, forbids the notion that he was speaking 
of what is meant in popular speech by “ the general judg- 
ment,” and leaves us at liberty to affix to the word aionios 
a limited signification. 

Perhaps before we close this branch of our subject, we 


13 Rom. xi. 25, 26. 14 Matt. xxvii. 25. 15 Matt. xxiv. 34. 
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ought to consider still another class of passages, to wit: 
those which speak of the end of the world. ‘To do this 
at any length would exceed the limits that we proposed 
to ourselves. A more important consideration, however, 
restrains us; and that is, that less stress is laid on this 
phrase than on some of the others. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with a remark or two on the subject. 
We hardly need remind the student, that the word trans- 
lated world, in the phrase in question, seldom signifies the 
material universe, but rather age. Hebrew sentiment 
divided time into two grand periods—the age before the 
Messiah, and the age of, or subsequent to, the Messiah. 
Looking forward, as the Jew did, to the latter period as 
a golden era, it was but natural that his common speech 
should show how wishfully he expected the good time 
coming. At the Messiah’s approach, the old era of igno- 
rance, fraud and misrule would terminate, and a brighter 
day be ushered in. Christ uses the common phrase, but 
teaches his disciples that the old era could only be closed 
by terrible convulsions. Then would the chosen people 
pay the penalty for their gross unfaithfulness,.and their 
bigoted rejection of the Son of God. It is therefore 
spoken of in terms that may well startle a guilty soul. 
But who that reads the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew 
thoughtfully, can fail to discover that the “ end of the 
world ’’—mean what the apostles might by that phrase— 
was to take place in the life-time of some who were con- 
temporaries with the disciples. Their question to Christ 
was, ‘* When shall these things be? And what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world ?” ' 
Manilestly, they deem these events consentaneous. And 
Christ justifies this impression on the subject by his reply. 
He speaks of occurrences that were to precede his com- 
ing, and then says, “And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world, (i. e. in the Roman 
empire, the then known world,) for a witness to all the 
nations ; and then-shall the end come.” ” But close upon 
this he adds, “ Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” ?® 

Of course, all that gives to the doctrine of the destruc- 
tion of the world any special importance, is the impression, 


16 Matt. xxiv. 3. 17 Matt. xxiv. 14. 18 Matt. xxiv. 34. 
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that, at the time when this event happens, many of the 
strong figurative expressions of the New Testament will 
receive a literal fulfilment. It will matter little to our 


race, whether the world be burned up or not, after we 


have done using it. It is only the supposition that the 
general judgment is to take place at the end of the 
world, that imparts to the matter any grave interest, in 
human estimation. But if alJ the dread retributions, fore- 


told by the Saviour in the chapters referred to, were 


administered nearly eighteen centuries ago, the mere fact 
that the phrase, “ end of the age,”’ or “ end of the world,” 
is found in the New Testament, affords not the slightest 
evidence of the truth of the doctrine of endless misery. 
And here we are willing to rest the second branch of 


our argument. We believe that we have not overstated 


the points in favor of Universalism. Where we have 
put some matters interrogatively, we might justly have 
stated them categorically. ‘The grounds in favor of the 
Universalist view of the meaning of the words rendered 


hell,” “everlasting,” &c., are, we believe, stronger than 
we have indicated. It has sufficed for our purpose, to 


show that there is an ambiguity, at least, in the significa- 
tion of these words; and if so, manifestly the passages 
wherein they occur do not clearly teach the doctrine 
of endless misery. Nor is it an unimportant fact, that 


learned Orthodox commentators interpret many of the 


passages in question so us to favor the position of Univer. 
salists. ‘The able work of Rev. Mr. Paige !? ‘shows that 
there is hardly a passage, relied on as a proof-text by 
the advocates of the doctrine we are reprehending, but 


that is admitted by some respectable Orthodox authori- 


ties not to teach it. On philological grounds these writers 
favor an interpretation more consonant with milder doc- 
trines. 

It will be observed, let us say, in conclusion, that our 
argument has assumed the form which is termed, in logic, 
the destructive Conditional. We may throw it, indeed, 
into the form of a syllogism: If the doctrine of endless 
misery were true, it would be clearly revealed ; but it is 
not clearly revealed; therefore, it is not true. There is 
no evading this conclusion, but by refuting one of the 


19 Selections from Eminent Commentators, &c. 
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premises. We humbly submit that both of them have 
been clearly established, and therefore claim that the doe- 
trine of endless misery falls to the ground. Of course, 
the argument for Universalism might here come in as the 
complement of the work we have performed. We leave, 
however, for a subsequent time, the task of stating the 
scriptural argument in favor of our faith. Should life and 
health be spared, we may engage in such an undertaking, 


unless some abler hand anticipates us. M. G. 


Arr. XXIV. 


Formation of Character. 


It can not be regarded as a mere accident, that char 


acter, the only thing of permanent and essential worth, 
as an end, should, in the consideration of its develop- 
ment and formation, furnish the truest and most savory 


nourishment to the intellect and moral sense. Being 
human, we are interested in every thing which concerns - 


humanity. It is this which imparts interest to history,— 
from a careful study of which, we learn the character- 
istics of humanity, and by observing the habits and pecu- 
liarities of nations, trace the law of development and 


progress in the race. So also of biography, which is his- 


tory in miniature,—each life accurately portrayed; being 
a daguerreotype, under a particular phase, of humanity. 
In fact, the peculiar and intense interest which attaches 


to biography, seems to be due to the fact that, while his- 
tory considers man in the mass, and takes cognizance of 
his outward acts, biography reveals those subtile ele- 
ments,—with their law of development,—on which de- 
pend the beauty and worth of individual character. It is 
the microscope, by which the moral anthropologist dis- 
covers those minute shades which are invisible to the 


naked eye of history, but which determine the moral ele- 
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ment in human character. Nay, even when we propose 


to ourselves no personal advantage from an acquaint- 
ance with a train of human actions, yet with what a 
relish we imbibe the gossip, and how eagerly we put 
ourselves to the task of deciphering character by actions, 
and passing judgment on actions, by the insight we have 
obtained into character. 

Unfortunately, too, we are not always content with the 
discovery of what is beautiful in character. As the nat- 
uralist subjects his specimens to the magnifier and the 
dissecting-knife, before assigning them places in the tables 
of science, so we sometimes, it is to be feared, seek aid, 
not only from the lens of personal friendship, but from 
the dissections of detraction. 

It will be our object, in the present article, to show 
that while the formation of character is, and must be, 
from its very nature, an individual work, it is aided rather 
by natural than artificial associations. That the family, 
and good neighborhood, are, for this purpose, more effi- 
cient than any or all of those conventional associations 
formed for specific purposes, and designed to act on the 
mass collectively rather than individually. And here let 
us guard against being misunderstood. We are not 
speaking against association, as a means of acting on 


. society and government, or of influencing public opinion 


in matters on which we are called to act collectively, 
but merely as a means of developing and strengthening 
individual character. Undoubtedly, faithfulness in every 
relation, whether natural or conventional, is felt in its 
reflex influence on the actor. What we wish to assert, 
is the superiority of nature’s'methods to the thousand and 
one human inventions, which meet us on every side, and 
which, like quack medicines, make up in pretension, what 
they lack in merit: He, who, in the various and intimate 
relations of domestic and social life, has performed his 
part with fidelity, has, almost necessarily, and in the very 
performance of these duties, developed a character of 
marked symmetry and beauty. While one may have 
been an efficient member of the Temperance Society, and 
an ardent advocate of the “Maine Law,” he may yet 
fail to illustrate the great principle of temperance in all 
things, in his daily walk and conversation. It is possible, 
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we think, that one may become a prominent member of 


all the moral reform, anti-slavery and charitable associa- 
tions of the day, and still be far from exhibiting in his 
individual character any striking illustrations of one of 
the virtues which these associations were formed to pro- 


mote. Without saying one word against these associa- 


tions, while confined to their legitimate sphere, it must be 
admitted that our most prominent reformers are apt to 
be impatient of delay, and not always charitable towards 
those who seem to stand in their way. They have learned 
‘to labor,” but not the more difficult task,—“ to wait.’ 


They seem to expect the kingdom of Heaven to come 
‘‘ with observation,” and to be duly heralded in the An- 
nual Reports of the associations with which they are 
connected ; and, if it comes in a less ostentatious man- 
ner, or is delayed somewhat beyond the time set down in 
the programme of their ‘“* Committee of Arrangements,” 
it excites,.sometimes, an impatience, and harshness of 
speech, but ill according with the ostensible purposes 
which prompt their labors. 

As a means of moral development-—whatever their 
objective power—the organizations for reform, in which 
we are all more or less interested, must not be allowed to 
take the place of those primitive organizations of which 
we are all lifeemembers by virtue of a common humanity. 
‘‘ The order of nature is not from the greater to the less, 
but the reverse. The circle of general philanthropy 
which is to comprehend the deStinies of the whole human 
species, originates, and proceeds from, the narrower circle 
of domestic affection, which first sets limits to the empire 
of selfishness, and by purifying the passions and enlarg- 
ing the affections of mankind, gives to views of benevo- 
lence an increasing and illimitable expansion, which will 
finally diffuse itself over the world.” Now, it seems to 
us, there is danger, that, under the influence of external 
circumstances, we may lose sight of this great principle, 
and come to regard ourselves so much in the light of 
fragments of the associations with which we are con- 
nected, as to forget, or overlook, the importance 6f a 
distinct and manly individuality—that, reversing the vis- 
ion of Ezekiel, we become part of the machinery by 
which they are moved, instead of putting “the spirit of 
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the living creature into the wheels.” Especially does 
there seem to be danger of this in our times, and in our 
country ; for, though we are in the habit of claiming 
much for our institutions on the score of freedom and 
toleration, it can not be denied that we are inclined to 
submit to the will of the many, (even in matters strictly 
personal,) instead of the will of one—and thus merely 
change masters instead of being rid of them. 

Every one must have perceived that, since the results 
of associated action have become so apparent in the 
political, benevolent, and business affairs of the times, 
—candidates for preferment, in almost every department of 
society, being required to pass through the hopper of 
some theological, legal, or normal institution, and Con- 
ventions and Boards of Directors giving tone to public 
opinion, compelling heresy to walk the plank, at the end 
of which lie the chilling and choking waters of public 
disapprobation,there is, perhaps, scarcely less intoler- 
ance of the idiosyncrasies of individuals, than has pre- 
viously existed. 

The difference seems to be, that, while in days gone 
by, sects and parties were intolerant of each other, and 
burnt the heresy of an opposite sect out of the individual 
as a representative of that sect, now they are all intoler- 
ant of individualism, and unite in freezing heresy by the 
extreme rarefaction of the breath of public sympathy; a 
method exquisitely adapted to the age in which we live, 
not less cruel, indeed, but more refined—less gross, but 
more scientific, and quite as effective. It is the same 
spirit, which, though shocked at the spectacle of public 
executions, relaxes none of its rigor to the offender, but, 
with a becoming deference to the sensitive nerves of our 
generation, draws the cap over the whole process, instead 
of concealing merely the purple and bloated face of the 
culprit. 

Party, indeed, now protects its loyal subjects in their 
foreign commerce, and interference with one is consid- 
ered a casus belli, for the party issuing protection, against 
that of which the offenders are members. But wo to the 
luckless reformer who dares to fight life’s great battle 
single-handed, and in his own way, without having first 
called a council of war to determine the method of attack. 
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It will not do to out-herod Herod. The individual must 
be the tool of the party, not the party the instrument 
through which the individual acts. This tendency, though 
perhaps unavoidable in the progress of society towards a 
just appreciation of its own duties and the rights of indi- 
viduals, must be felt more or less in its effect on char- 
acter in general, and especially on the moral susceptibility 
of its individual members. The peculiar characteristic of 
associated action, is that its results are rapid and appa- 
rent, while those of individualism are snail-paced, and 
‘‘ without observation.” 

In its nature, therefore, the former is adapted to busi- 
ness and political purposes, while the latter is essential to 
any real spiritual progress. Such, however, has been its 
potency in schemes for money-making, and for acquiring 
political power, and, perhaps, more than all, for the par- 
tial eradication of a single gross and loathsome habit, that 
we seem in-danger of becoming impatient of the quiet 
and unostentatious order of nature, and of looking to the 
same means as a panacea for all physical, mental, and 
moral ills. It has already been discovered by some saga- 
cious psychologist, that there is a peculiar fitness in the 
term ‘ corporation,” as applied to those ‘creatures of 
law” which have so much of “ the breath of life” in 
in them as to render them capable of “suing and being 
sued,” but not enough to constitute them “ living souls.” 

It would, perhaps, be an interesting and profitable 
inquiry, whether this is peculiar to legal bodies, or 
whether it is not equally applicable to associations whose 
ostensible object is mental and moral improvement. In 
other words, is this destitution of soul peculiar to a class, 
or is it the natural characteristic of association—the ne- 
cessary result of the sacrifice of our individuality ? 

However this may be, the principle of association being 
adapted to meet the wants best appreciated by all classes, 
it is natural that it should take a strong hold upon the 
popular mind. The danger is, that this be carried be- 
yond its legitimate limits—that, while in political and 
business operations, in voting, for instance, we estimate 
our power and influence in the ratio of one to the society 
or community with which we act, our opinions become 
but a corresponding fraction of public opinion—that our 

VOL. XII. 30 
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conscience and characters act, not as integral, but frac- 
tional parts of the public conscience and character, if, 
indeed, any thing worthy of the names may be supposed 
to exist. Something of this kind is observable at the 
present time, as the result of associated rather than indi- 
vjdual action. Nor can it fail to operate unfavorably on 
character ; for, while our vanity disposes us to overesti- 
mate our influence in effecting what is desirable, and we 
are all ready, with the utmost self-complacency, to cry 
with the fly on the coach-wheel, “what a buzzing we 
make,” this union of action affords the amplest ex- 
cuses for throwing the burden of responsibility on others, 
or, at least, of dividing it, and thus relieving one’s self, 
when it becomes troublesome or disreputable. 

Thus society is guilty of injustice in a thousand ways, 
which all are ready to admit, but for which no one feels 
personally responsible. But if the wisdom of our insti- 
tutions, or the valor of our arms, or the enterprise and 
intelligence of our citizens, is the topic of conversation— 
as somehow or other it not unfrequently happens to be— 
or, if it is ever intimated, (as it occasionally has been,) 
that this is a great country, and that we are a great 
people, every individual Jonathan, instanter, swells to 
about twice his usual physical dimensions, thrusts his 
hands in his pockets, turns up his nose at Europe, Asia 
and Africa, whistles a stave of ‘Hail Columbia,” and 
inwardly. ejaculates, ‘I’m one of ’em!”’ 

Now it seems to be a pertinent question, whether our 
characters, under tlfe moulding hand of these peculiar 
influences, are likely to assume a more perfect symmetry ; 
whether we suffer from any lack of self-esteem, or 
whether we are peculiarly susceptible of conscientious 
scruples, or labor under a morbid feeling of responsibility 
for our actions. The mere asking of these questions is 
enough. We all recognize in the national character a 
certain egotism and unscrupulousness which we some- 
how manage to flatter ourselves that we personally are 
free from; and, at the same time, an energy and enter- 
prise, of which we are willing to appropriate our full 
share. 

On what, then, are we to rely to counteract these ten- 
dencies, and prevent the indefinite development of these 
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traits, till they overshadow the finer elements, and realize 
what we now consider the gross caricatures of those 
travellers, who, (in the language of the newspapers,) 
* partake of our hospitality, and then go home and abuse 
us. 

Such, if nothing else were taken into the account, 
would seem the natural tendency and almost inevitable 
result. There is, however, in individual minds, when 
acting with any degree of freedom, a constant, if not 
direct, tendency to some great central truth or idea ; and 
though, like the pendulum, we are thrown to the extreme 
points of departure from the moving force, still, by a con- 
stant contraction of the arc, and an accelerating oscilla- 
tion, opposite tendencies become so nearly simultaneous 
as to defy all analysis, and finally settle into that repose 
which is the result only of perfect obedience to the great 
moving power. But it is chiefly to the great conservative 
influences of neighborhood, of kindred, and of home, that 
we are to look for those aids in the formation of char- 
acter, which, from their nature and intimacy of the rela- 
tions involved, are best adapted to develop and exercise 
the affections and the moral nature generally. ‘God 
hath set the solitary in families.” The family is nature’s 
great primary school, and though the discipline may in 
some cases be rather severe, yet, being the natural and 
appointed means for the education of the social elements 
in human nature, it as far surpasses all our schools and 
moral reform associations in applicability to human char- 
acter, as the natural limb excels its uncouth wooden sub- 
stitute, in its adaptation to the wants of an easy and 
graceful carriage. 

Then as wealth increases under the enterprising and 
energetic spirit of our times, and as something of the 
sternness of past ages gives way before the accelerated 
current of affairs, the influences of these relations will be 
more secure of their effects, and may well be trusted to 
compete with those of merely human appointment, of 
imperfect adaptation to human nature, and therefore 
transient and uncertain in their results. They may, 
indeed, contribute to the formation and growth of the 
grosser elements in character—its strength and energy ; 
but beyond this, in the cultivation of any trait in which 
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the moral element is predominant, we must depend 
mainly on some institution of Divine appointment, which, 
though not always recognised by us as the means of 
effecting more than some physical or social good, ever 
brings in its train, as its highest trophy, the accomplish- 
ment of a great moral purpose. That which seems its 
object is but the security of its fulfilment—the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite whose real purpose is to indicate the 
deeper want of the soul for nutriment—the conserve, in 
which children of all ages swallow the bitter pills pre- 
scribed for the soul’s maladies. 

And this seems to be the sure test of the Divine, ‘ the 
witness which can not lie,’ marking the identity of the 
simplest instinct with the highest wisdom. These primi- 
tive associations contain a power of self-multiplication, in 
each product of which we have a higher power of the 
same factor. 

Thus, to the statesman and political economist, the 
family is the means of perpetuating the species, the cheap- 
est and most feasible way of providing for the support of 
the members of society, particularly during infancy and 
childhood, sickness and old age; and in this he sees the 
wisdom of the institution, and is satisfied with the solu- 
tion. 

The man of business finds in it a retreat from the daily 
haunts, where each is intent on his own affairs and inter- 
est, regardless—to use the mildest term—of the interest 
of others; and where his mind is kept in a state of fever- 
ish anxiety and restlessness, to avoid the over-reaching of 
self-interest and avarice. 

The social and sympathizing see in it the proper grati- 
fication of those kindly feelings which—more than any 
thing else—alleviate the petty cares and trials of life, and 
give a zest to the otherwise monotonous course of every 
day experience. 

The educator sees in it a provision of nature for the 
education and training of childhood, guarded by the 
strongest and most unerring instincts. 

And this is all true ; but neither, nor all these, embrace 
the whole truth. It is, notwithstanding its apparent sim- 
plicity, an instrument of the most varied and versatile 
power, calling into play propensities, passions, sentiments 
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and affections of the most opposite and apparently con- 
flicting character ; bringing together the extremes of youth- 
ful ated and cheerfulness, and the broken and subdued 
victims of sickness, misfortune and old age; grouping by 
a plan the direct opposite of what we term classification, 
making each the complement of the other, and thus pro- 
viding for and assisting in the development of those spir- 
itual affinities which strengthen, purify, and elevate in us 
those qualities which constitute the perfection of our being. 

These are the legitimate effects of all those relations to 
which we are called as members of a family; the real 
significance of the family relation. Note, too, the con- 
stant permutation of these relations as we advance from 
infancy to age. Daily does the relation of the child to 
the parent change, until, from the helplessness and de- 
pendence of infancy, he has passed on through childhood 
and youth to manhood, and become the protector and 
comforter, in their weakness and infirmities, of those who 
nourished and defended his childhood and youth. And 
here it would seem as if the cycle were complete; as 
if the wheel of time, in making its revolution, had ex- 
hausted the relations possible to the same individual. 
But it does not stop here. Their memories have become 
to him a guiding and restraining force which is ever 
present. Their portraits, seen in the mellow back-ground 
of childhood’s tenderest associations, decorate the secret 
chambers of his soul. No longer earthly parents, they 
become his guardian angels. 

Have we overstated the importance and power of 
family ties in moulding, developing, and purifying char- 
acter? It is, then, because we have not learned their 
whole significance. The moral power of the family rela- 
tions has not been exhausted. It may seem to some, that 
we attach too much importance to family influence in the 
development of character, and that other agencies—espe- 
cially that of the school—are unwarrantably overlooked. 

Our reason for this apparent neglect of what seems 
generally to be regarded as almost the only means of de- 
velopment, is that there seems to be danger of attaching 
too much importance to our school system, as a means of 
moral development. It is very convenient, undoubtedly, 
to transfer our responsibility to the shoulders of the 

30* 
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schoolmaster, and, we are sorry to say, that he has been 


but too willing to submit to the imposition, from an idea, 
perhaps, that this accumulation of responsibilities magni- 
fies his office, without considering his utter inability to 
support the burden. 

Much of the complaint of the laxity of parental disci- 


pline is due to the feeling, that our schools are intended 


as a substitute for what would otherwise devolve upon 
parents personally. Now, if this is the case, if they serve 
as an apology for a neglect of home duties, if they make 
us less watchful, as parents, of the mental and moral 


growth of our children, they become positive hindrances. 


If they are to be used as substitutes for nature’s methods, 
away with them. They are simply aids, and chiefly aids 
to knowledge; whereas, in the words of another, ‘* The 
elevation and force of a man’s character, his usefulness 


and happiness, depends much less on what he knows 
than on what he loves and hates, and the intensity of his 


loves and hates.’? Hence, we say, the paramount import- 
ance of.God’s great institution for the development of the 


affections, Be ree ai 
And this leads us to another peculiarity of institutions 


of divine appointment. They can never be outgrown. 
‘We can never fully appreciate their influence. Enlarged 
vision and deeper insight but give a wider scope and an 


intenser significance to them, without at all approximat- 


ing the limits of their influence. 

All this, it may be said, is very well in theory, but 
what have been its practical workings? Look at the 
family as it actually exists among the ignorant, the unfor- 
tunate, and the vicious. Does it answer, in any degree, 


the objects here claimed for it? We answer, unhesitat- 


ingly, Yes. And it is here, perhaps, that its triumphs 
have been the greatest, if not the most apparent. What 
constitutes the difference between slavery and freedom, 
in reference to that large portion of every community 


who perform its manual labor? Undoubtedly, the free 


laborer, as we term him, is the hardest worked, and, in 
thousands of cases, with the full assurance that his earn- 
ings are consumed as fast, at least, as earned. What 
then? Is the taunt, that has sometimes been thrown at 
us, that the Southern slave is better off than the Northern 
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laborer, who is barely able to support his family, just ? 
So far from it, we believe that there is no condition of 


society, where such examples of self-devotion, of true 
fortitude, and of real heroic endurance, exist, as in the 
families of the poor. With all its imperfections, the 
family has ever been one of the most efficient agents of 


social and moral development. That it has not accom- 


plished its perfect work, is owing to the same cause that 


Christianity itself has not yet completely fulfilled its great 
mission. 


In making these claims, we are not unmindful that the 
veracious historian of New Amsterdam has informed us, 


that the first settlers of Connecticut declared that the 
colony should be governed by the laws of God, till they 


had time to make better. Nor does this view of things 
seem to be wholly peculiar to the wise and pious fathers 


of the land of steady habits. Their descendants “ still 
live,” and having had time, they offer us a system of 


“ Free Love,” which is to do away with all the evils of 
domestic infelicity with which the world abounds, and, 
by taking the legal tether from our affections, to secure 


greater activity and freedom to our spiritual affinities ; 
and which is supposed to bear about the same relation to 


the marriage institution, that the latest patent threshing 
machine does to an antiquated flail. Christianity, too, 


seems to be regarded as a little behind the times, and 
must take its chance of being superseded by a newly 
invented spiritualism, which, by the aid of a small table, 
with spirits under instead of on it, makes every man a 
prophet, and renders his Bible a book of doubtful neces- 
sity. 

We have written thus at length of the family not as 
the only means of moral development, but, as containing 


the essential characteristics of those institutions, which, 
being founded in a perfect adaptation to human nature, 
bear the same relation to all merely conventional institu- 
tions, that Divine wisdom does to human. Whatever, 


then, may be our estimate of associations for effecting 


social reforms and for the accomplishment of specific 


ends, the family, we think, must be regarded as the great 
agency for the formation of character. But we must not 
overlook the fact already stated, that character, by its 
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very nature, must be, in the last analysis, essentially an 
individual work—that all things outside of our own indi- 
viduality are but aids, of which we may, if we will, avail 
ourselves. ‘‘'The age,’’ says Martineau, “ has been pro- 
lific in inventions and proposed social arrangements, by 
which we may sit still and be made into the right kind of 
men}; which will render duty the smoothest thing on 
earth. We have schemes of education which are to 
mould the minds of our children into a perfection that 
will make experience blush; systems of socialism for 
mending the world, and presenting every one with a vir- 
tuous mind, without the least trouble on his part.” 

The fact, however, that while these theories are so rife, 
they still lack exemplification, must, with every consid- 
erate man, place such stock among the “ fancies,” until 
we see evidence of real value, in regular dividends of 
intelligence and character. 

The view we have here taken of our relations to others, 
and our essential individuality, has stamped itself on our 
current phraseology, and thus received the sanction even 
of the popular mind. Thus we speak of our country, our 
State, our town, our neighborhood, and our family—con- 
stantly contracting the meaning of the word signifying 
joint possession, till we come to the family—the smallest 
in the nest of communities of which we form part. Nay, 
even within this inmost recess, there is still a community 
of interest which gives currency to the phrases—our 
house, our furniture, our parents, our children, while the 
truth of our main proposition is asserted by the very 
smile which accompanies the repetition of the anecdote 
of the henpecked husband, who, after a skirmish with his 
better half, and coming off ‘ second-best,” inquired hum- 
bly of his feminine victor, if she had seen any thing of 
“our hat!” 

The incongruity of such an application strikes us at 
once. As with our bodily habits, so with those of the 
mind: we come, at last, to a distinct individuality, 
which can only be represented by the pronoun singular. 
There may be a similarity of face and feature, but the 
portrait is the counterfeit presentment of but an individual 
member of the family. So, also, in the lineaments of the 
soul, each member must sit for his own portrait. Indeed, 
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there will be found fewer moral, than physical, Dromios. 
The great mistake of our lives is, that of the essential 
characteristics of human actions. We judge of them by 
their visible and outward effects, whereas, their perma- 
nent effects are on the character of the actor. It has 
been said, that our character is in some way modified by 
all the influences to which we have been subject. This 
is not strictly and necessarily true. Were it so, we should 
not be personally responsible for our characters. In 
other words, we should have no personal characters. 
No; all things foreign to ourselves are but the occasions 
and means of the growth of character, while the true 
cause must be strictly personal. 

Every human action fulfils two distinct offices. It pro- 
duces certain outward effects, and it reacts upon the indi- 
vidual. In its outward effects it is necessarily transient ; 
in its inward effects, permanent. Its outward effects are 
good or bad, according as it alleviates suffering or in- 
flicts injury. Its inward effect depends on the motive 
which prompted it. 

The essential character, then, of every act of our lives, 
is to be judged by its tendency to promote or impair the 
purity of the mind in which it originated. Hence, the 
moral condition of an individual is the resultant, not ne- 
cessarily of all the influences to which he has been pre- 
viously subject, but of all his acts of volition, each of 
which has been inscribed on his inmost being in hiero- 
glyphics, it may be, not understood by his contempo- 
raries, or perhaps even by himself, but ever becoming 
more intelligible to the eye of enlightened conscience, 
and often assuming such distinctness as to be known and 
read of all men. It is thus that even-handed justice com- 
mends the poisoned chalice to our own lips, and we are 
compelled to drink to the very dregs of that cup, whose 
evanescent foam only we have put to the lips of our 
neighbor. 

Such, then, being the true nature of human character, 
does it not become every one to guard against the delu- 
sion to which we are exposed by the outward seeming of 
things? The times in which we live—the exposure to 
which we and our children are, or may be subject—all 
demand a more thorough examination of the agencies 
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and the means of developing and strengthening chatac- 
ter; and a more vigilant use of those means in preparing 
the young to guard against those temptations which in- 
crease with the greater activity and enterprise of the 
times. With all our exertions, it will be difficult to teach 
the young—even if we know it ourselves—the relative 
worth of outward success and inward character; and, 
without this knowledge, how valueless may all merely 
intellectual culture be! Will it enable the young man, 
who, lured by the shining dust of California, has left his 
home in our New England society, thrown off parental 
restraint, and escaped from the moral pressure of our 
quiet little communities—to withstand those giant tempta- 
tions with which he must wrestle single-handed ? Thus, 
even the increased activities of our times impose new 
obligations on us to throw around the young, while they 
are yet with us, all the controlling and conservative influ- 
énces in our power. Even enterprise becomes a curse, 
unless restrained and guided by principle. We have seen 
the man of good habits simply, but destitute of solid char- 
acter, stagger and fall the moment he is relieved from the 
gentle pressure of the moral atmosphere which pervaded 
the home of his childhood. This, then, becomes to every 
= a matter of direct and personal interest as well as 
uty. 

We are, each and all, to the extent of our ability, 
bound, as individual members of families, and of the com- 
munities where we reside, to develop all the resources of 
these agencies for the growth of character. Let us not 
be understood to advocate a more rigid discipline for the 
young, a constant bending of the “ twig”’ to change their 
youthful inclinations. That the rod may make boys smart, 
we have no doubt. Whether its frequent use has a favor- 
able influence on their feelings, either physical or moral, 
is, we think, questionable. That they are disposed, occa- 
sionally, to get on a “train,” is notorious. What we 
want is, that they should be good “ conductors,” and the 
train be on the right “track,” not that they should be 
incontinently ‘ switched ” off. 

It is not by making home a place of stern and rigid 
discipline—by shutting out the sunshine of rational amuse- 
ment and recreation, and rearing the young in the cold 
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shade of parental authority—thus forcing his obedience to 
parents, to secure obedience to the higher law imposed 
on the activity of youth; but, by making provision in 
one’s own house, so far as we may, for all the wants of 
every age. ‘The marbles, the hoop, the game, the joke, 
the laugh, are no less wants of childhood and youth, 
(and, in this respect, men are but children of a larger 
growth,) than the means of repose and quiet are, of age, 
Carlyle, we think, lays it down as an axiom, that a man 
who can laugh heartily can not be essentially bad; and 
adduces the fact that “‘ Teufelsdroch,” (though not a 
‘common laugher,’”’) had, on one occasion, indulged in 
a fit of cachination, which, for a time, rendered it doubt- 
ful if he would ever recover his gravity or his breath— 
as positive evidence that he was not a bad man. And 
Cesar, or Shakspeare rather—who understood human na- 
ture quite as well—in speaking of Cassius, says: 


“He loves no plays; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous.” 


And, as in the family, so in the community, it is not 
more stringent laws, or a more rigid enforcement of those 
existing, that is wanted. These, at best, reach only the 
overt act. They lop off a few of the branches, instead of 
striking at the root. A good public library, a reading 
room accessible to all, and made attractive by periodicals 
adapted to all tastes ; innocent and rational amusements, 
in which persons of all ages can unite, will do more to 
prevent rowdyism, and to exorcise the spirit of rowdy- 
ism, than all our police regulations and officers; and, 
(what may make it still more acceptable,) they are much 
cheaper. 

It is not so much by didactic precept, whether in the 
public school, the Sunday school, or the family, that moral 
influence is exerted. Every recitation, whether in math- 
ematics or morals, becomes necessarily an intellectual 
exercise ; while moral power is the result of character 
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expressed in action, rather than mere word—*“ the sound 
of which goes out into all the world,” even though “ no 
voice is heard.” It is the “ virtue that goes out from 
purity and goodness,” communicated even by the touch 
of the hem of its garment. Longfellow has happily illus- 
trated the imperishable nature of the beautiful and true 
in sentiment, in*his little poem of “The Arrow ang the 
Song:” 
“T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth—I knew not where ; 


For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth,—I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song: 


Long, long afterward, in an oak, 

I found the arrow still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


There is, then, but one course that we can pursue with 
any reasonable chance of success. Only the delicate 
ligaments, “‘ which bind our race in gentleness together,” 
woven in the web of our daily experience, and by the 
fingers of those we love, combine the strength and elas- 
ticity needful to secure the moral restraint which may be 
called for in our conflicts with temptation. 

No man knows what demands may yet be made on his 
reserved moral force. Let us, then, not trust our highest 
and truest interests in life, on the great ocean of exist- 
ence, in a slender barque, fitted only to contend with the 
ordinary winds and waves of experience ; but let us, for 
ourselves, and, so far as possible, for our children, 


‘“ Build us staunch and strong a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with storm and whirlwind wrestle.” 
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Art. XXV. 


An Inquiry concerning Consciousness. 


We have perused with equal care and pleasure, the 
very able article, upon the subject of “The Authority 
and Sphere of Consciousness,’’ which appeared in the 
number of this work, for July, 1856. The article evinces 
a good degree of intellectual acumen, and no ordinary 
share of power of thought and discrimination. Its chief 
defect seems to us to be in its brevity ; in consequence 
of which, it lacks breadth, and presents one view only of 
a long agitated and vexed question in philosophy. 

We have thought, therefore, of entering upon an inquiry, 
for the purpose of supplying something of what is lack- 
ing in the article to which we have alluded. We do not 
claim for our production the title of an essay, or a dis- 
sertation. We profess to be no more than a mere tyro, 
not a master, in metaphysical science, and are content to 
call our humble effort, simply an Inquiry in the prem- 
ises. 

1. What is consciousness ? Is it a single faculty of the 
mind, or is it a power that resides alike in all the mental 
faculties ? 

We encounter here, on the threshold of our investi- 
gation, a question much agitated, and in regard to which, 
there is a wide, and perhaps we may say, an irreconcil- 
able difference of opinion among philosophers. We have 
the authority of Sir William Hamilton, for saying, that 
Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, and ‘ philosophers in gene- 
ral,” up to the time of Reid, used the term consciousness, 
to denote simply the “ universal condition of intelligence.” 
Locke identifies it with perception, in general, and sub- 
stitutes the latter term, in many instances, for the former. 
So far as our reading extends, Reid was the first to define 
consciousness as a single faculty, co-ordinate with, and 
distinguished from, the other intellectual powers. Ham- 
ilton, however, thinks it probable that Reid followed 
Hutcheson; but certain it is, that Reid was followed, in 
this regard, by Stewart, his accomplished exponent and 
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commentator, and by several others, whose names stand 
high in the realm of metaphysical science. Hamilton, 
however, dissents entirely from the analysis and defini- 
tion of consciousness, as given by Reid, and holds his 


theory to be false and mischievous, 

According to Hamilton, ‘‘ Consciousness is not one of 
the special modes into which our mental activity may be 
resolved, but is the fundamental form, the generic condi- 
tion of them all. «Every intelligent act is a modified 
consciousness, and consciousness is a comprehensive 
term for the complement of our cognitive energies. All 
our faculties are only consciousness ; and conscious and 
immediate knowledge are, therefore, terms universally 


convertible.” 

Who shall decide, when the great masters of science 
thus disagree? Most unquestionably, each man is at lib- 
erty to decide for himself; and we confess to a strong 


leaning towards the view of Hamilton, which is, substan- 
tially, that of the older philosophers, and against Reid’s 


analysis. But, however firmly persuaded we might be 
of the correctness of our opinions in the premises, mod- 


esty would forbid us to assume one side or the other of 


this controversy, as embracing the fixed and well settled 


principles of philosophy; or, without the acknowledg- 
— that our position had been oft disputed and contro- 
verted. 


2, What is the sphere, and what the authority, of con- 
sciousness ? Is it confined to the me, to the exclusion of 


the not me? Or is it cognizant alike of the internal and 
the external world ? And, is its authority in all cases 
absolute and infallible ? 


Here again, we encounter questions, in the solution of 


which, the best energies of the best intellects have been 
employed. The questions as propounded are, indeed, 
distinct, and yet their logical results are so interwoven, 
that we have thought best to treat of them together, as 


branches of the same subject, 


So far as we understand the state of the question, as it 
stands among the philosophers, it is somewhat as follows: 
Up to the time of Reid, consciousness was held to be 


the general state or condition of intelligence, having cog- 


nizance alike, of the internal and the external world— 
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mind and matter ; and it was agreed that the facts of con- 
sciousness might be redargued, and disproved ; nay, that 
some of its facts must be rejected as false. Hamilton 
speaks of this as ‘conventional ground”—a matter 
agreed to by the philosophers; and of the assumption of 
the absolute and infallible veracity of consciousness as 
‘universally conceded by all systems of philosophy to be 
illegitimate.””’ The same author may, indeed, affirm, in 
another place, that “no philosopher has formally denied 


the truth, or disclaimed the authority of consciousness.” 
But it is to be remembered, that the general truthfulness 
and high authority of consciousness, and its absolute truth 
and infallible authority, in all cases, are two different 


things; and, while it may be true, that no philosopher 
ever formally denied the former, yet, it is certain, that 
they generally yielded the latter ; so far forth, as to agree, 
that certain facts of consciousness must be rejected as 


false; and universally to concede, that the assumption of 


its absolute and infallible veracity is illegitimate. 

But, in this state of the case, Hume comes upon the 
stage, with a logic hard as steel and sharp ag a two-edged 
sword, and he argues thus: “It is universally conceded, 


that consciousness may err; and yet, consciousness is 


held to be the ultimate foundation of knowledge. The 
absolute veracity of consciousness is invalidated by the 
falsehood of a single fact. ‘ Falsus in uno, falsus in omni- 


bus. ‘The witness who testifies falsely once is not to be 
believed at all; and, inasmuch as consciousness is claim- 


ed as the foundation of truth, in its last analysis, and 
this same consciousness is conceded to be false, in some 
things, the logical inference is, that it may be false in all, 


and universal skepticism is the result.” 
Now it is manifest, that, on the admitted principles of 


the philosophers, the logic of Hume was invincible, so far 
as the infallible certainty of human knowledge is con- 
cerned ; but not, as we judge, to the extent of making 


universal skepticism the result; because universal skep- 


ticism is not the necessary antithesis of absolute certainty 


in knowledge. It has always appeared to us, that the 
philosophers were unnecessarily alarmed ; and that they 
would have done better, if they had abated somewhat 


from the high pretensions of their philosophy, and con- 
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fessed, with becoming humility, their subjection to the 
law which compels us to: “ walk by faith;” and that 


knowledge, as limited and conditioned, is the highest 
attainable point in philosophy; while the whole realm of 
the absolute is inaccessible. But they were tenacious of 


the honor, and confident in the power, of their philoso- 
phy; and, though Brown confessed that the argument of 


Hume could not be met ; and Reid himself acknowledges 
that it is impregnable, on the conventional ground of the 
philosophers, viz., the admission of the falsehood of some 


of the facts of consciousness ;—yet, they continued to 
strike boldly for the infallible certainty of knowledge. 
But what was to be done? They had agreed, that some 
of the facts of consciousness must be rejected as false ; 
and, on this admission, the sharp-sighted and strong- 
handed skeptic had fairly driven them to the wall. They 


must either confess their defeat, or revise their philosophy. 
And thig last was the work of Reid. He subjected the 
existing systems of philosophy to a rigid criticism, and 
sought to avoid the argument of Hume, by an analysis of 
consciousness, and a definition which limited its sphere 


to the phenomena of the mind alone, and excluded it 
entirely from all cognizance of the external world. 
Consciousness, according to Reid, is a particular fac- 
ulty of the mind, whose sole province it is, to take cog- 
nizance of the operations of the other faculties; or, as 


Brown would express it, “ It is the power of the mind to 


take cognizance of itself, in certain subjective states ;” 


for Brown held, that thoughts and ideas, and all the phe- 
nomena of the mind, were no more or less than subject- 
ive states of the same identical substance, viz., the mind. 
But both confine the sphere of consciousness entirely to 


the self, and deny to it all access to the not-self. Reid, 
especially, denies that consciousness has any cognition of 
the objects of sense or perception. ‘I am conscious,” 
says he, “‘of perception, but not of the object I perceive ; 
I am conscious of memory, but not of the object I 


remember.” And in this regard he is followed by Stew- 


art and others. 

One difficulty remained. Consciousness is held to be 
the ground of knowledge, and if it be conceded that con- 
sciousness cognizes only the internal, to the utter exclu- 
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sion of the external world ; and, if it be conceded further, 
that the testimony of consciousness is infallible, so far as 


the internal is concerned ; still, the argument of Hume 
remains untouched, as to the problematical existence of 
the outer world. We may prove the existence of the ego, 
by the testimony of consciousness; but how shall we 


prove the existence of the non-ego? 


Reid made it the object of perception, and proved its 
reality by the argument from common sense, which is, 
substantially, the argument of Aristotle, that ‘‘ whatever 
all men necessarily and intuitively believe to be, is,” 
Thus, as regards every thing but the self, he makes 
belief the substratum of knowledge, and falls back on the 
formula, “I believe that I know;” making that, so far as 
the external world is concerned, the utmost attainable 
limit of knowledge. 

But this doctrine of Reid, that the sphere of conscious- 
ness is limited to the phenomena of the mind—that the 
outer world and all the objects of perception are un- 
known to consciousness, though embraced by some, and 
defended with great skill by mighty minds, is by no 
means a well settled or undisputed principle in philoso- 
phy. le 
Sir William Hamilton holds the distinction to be arbi- 
trary and unfounded, and lays hold of Reid’s theory with 
a masterly hand. 


Reid, (says he,) has classed consciousness as a co-ordinate fac- 


ulty with the other intellectual, powers; and, as the particular fac- 
ulties have each their peculiar object, so the peculiar object of 
consciousness is the operations of the other faculties, to the exclusion 
of the objects about which they are conversant. This analysis we 
regard as false. For, it is impossible, in the first place, to discrimi- 
nate consciousness from all the other cognitive faculties, or any one 
of them from consciousness; and in the second, it is impossible to 
conceive a faculty, cognizant of the various mental operations, with- 
out being also cognizant of their objects Consciousness and 
immediate knowledge are terms universally convertible; and if 
there be immediate knowledge of things external, there is, conse- 


quently, consciousness of the outer world.” 
Again, he says: 


“The assertion, that we can be conscious of an act of knowledge, 
without being conscious of its object, is virtually suicidal. A mental 
31* 
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operation is only what it is, by relation to its object; the object at 
once determining its existence, and specifying its character. If a 
relation can not be comprehended in one of its terms, so we can not 
be conscious of an operation without being conscious of its object. 
For instance, we are conscious, (says Reid,) of a perception, but not 
conscious of its object. But how can we be conscious of a percep- 
tion; that is, how can we know that a perception exists—that it is 
a perception, and not another mental state—that it is a perception 
of a rose, and nothing but a rose, unless this consciousness involve a 
knowledge of the object which at once determines the existence of 
the act, specifies its kind, and distinguishes its individuality? .... 
When [ concentrate my attention in the simplest act of perception, , 
I return from my observation with the most irresistible conviction of 
two facts, or rather of two branches of the same fact—that I am, 
and that something different from me exists. In this act, I am con- 
scious of myself, as the perceiving subject, and of the external 
reality, as the object perceived ; and I am conscious of both exist- 
ences, in the same individual moment of intuition.” 


Thus much upon the question as to the sphere of con- 
sciousness ; and, again we might ask, who shall decide 
when the masters disagree ? We confess our predilection 
for the view of the elder school, and of Hamilton. We 
have not been able to perceive the propriety or the truth 
of Reed’s analysis, and limitation of consciousness to 
mental operations, to the exclusion of their objects. To 
say that we are conscious of an act of perception, but not 
of its object, appears to us somewhat like saying that we 
are tonscious of an act of eating, but are not conscious 
of the substance eaten. Thé truth is, the act of eating 
involves the idea of something to be eaten; and if we are 
not conscious of eating something, we are not conscious 
of eating at all—we are merely conscious of eating noth- 
ing. And so of perception. The act of perception in- 
volves the idea of the object perceived, and, without that 
object, there can be no such act. To say that we are 
conscious of perceiving, but not conscious of the thing 
perceived, is to say, that we are conscious of perceiving 
nothing, that is, we do not perceive at all. So then, with 
us, it seems to be reduced to consciousness of the outer 
world, or consciousness at zero. 

But we would, in this case as in the other, express our 
opinion with diffidence, and hesitate much, in advancing 
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our position, as the well settled and firmly established 
doctrine of philosophy. ; 

As for the other branch of the subject—the authority of 
consciousness—it is also beset with difficulties, and en- 
compassed with doubts. It is impossible for us to say, 
that the authority ‘of a genuine consciousness has not been 
doubted. For, we have seen, that what Hamilton calls 
the ‘‘ conventional ground”’ of the philosophers, at the 
time of Hume, was precisely this—‘ that consciousness 
might err, and that some of its facts must be rejected as 
false.”” This question of the veracity of consciousness in 
perception has been a vexed question. According as it 
has been unconditionally admitted, admitted in part, or 
wholly rejected, six actual systems of philosophy have 
resulted. Natural Realism, Absolute Identity, Idealism, 
Materialism, Hypothetical Realism, and Nihilism. 

Natural Realism, or Dualism, unconditionally admits 
the veracity of consciousness, on the ground that the 
science of opposites is one. Relatives are seen together ; 
mind and matter are seen only in relation and contrast, 
and by the same act; the antithesis between the se/f and 
the not-self is real, so that every conception of self in- 
volves the not-self as standing in absolute antithesis. 

Absolute Identity holds that mind and matter are only 
phenomenal modifications of the same identical substance, 
and admits the veracity of consciousness so far as to 
allow, that the subject and the object of consciousness in 
perception are equal in the act, but denies the reality and 
the validity of their contrast. 

Idealism refuses the testimony of consciousness, so far 
as the independence of subject and object are concerned 
in the act, and makes the object an idea that originates 
in the subject, that is, in the mind. 

Materialism accepts the testimony of consciousness to 
the same extent as Idealism; but makes the subject itself 
a thing educed, or projected, from the object. 

Hypothetical Realism accepts the veracity of conscious- 
ness, so far as to regard its object in perception as a mod- 
ification of the subject; a phenomenon different from the 
real object which it represents; and proves the existence 
of the external world by various hypotheses—such as 
irresistible belief in its unknown reality, the universal 
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convertibility of object and subject though numerically 
distinct, etc. , 

Nihilism holds consciousness itself to ‘be no more than 
a phenomenon, and denies the substantial reality of object 
and subject, mind and matter} 

All these schemes present different views of the author- 
ity and veracity of consciousness in perception; and it 
seems tous that this single fact should remind us of the 
propriety of pronouncing our decision in the premises 
‘with moderation. 

We are aware that not a few of the best authors judge 
differently ; but to us it seems evident, that the solution 
of the question of the absolute and infallible authority of 
consciousness depends very much upon the previous 
question, as to its sphere. ' 

1. If the term be used in the sense in which it was 
used by Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, and “ philosophers 
in general,” to denote the universal condition of intelli- 
gence ; and cognizant alike of the me and the not-me— 
mind and matter—the internal and the external world ; 
or, in the sense of Hamilton, as pertaining to all the cog- 
nitive faculties, ‘a comprehensive term to denote their 
complement ;” then, and in that case, it seems difficult 
to avoid the conventional ground, that consciousness may 
err, and that some of its facts must be rejected as false. 
Thus, naturally and irresistibly, and with all the strength 
of our cognitive energies, we perceive, (are conscious of,) 
the sun as rising in the east, and moving towards the 
west, and ourselves as standing in the centre of the uni- 
verse, with our heads pointing ever in the same direction. 
But, when the case comes to be redargued, we are com- 
pelled to reject these facts of consciousness as false. 

2. But if we accept the definition of Reid, which con- 
fines consciousness to the sphere of the mind alone, and 
gives it no cognizance of the outer world, then there is 
better ground for maintaining its infallible authority, ‘for, 
full surely, the mind should know itself. Nevertheless, 
Hamilton rejects the definition of Reid, and gives con- 
sciousness cognizance of all the objects of perception, 


1 See ‘Discussions on Philosophy, by Sir William Hamilton, Harpers’ 
Ed. pp. 61, 62. 
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internal and external, and yet maintains its supreme 
authority. Still it is to be remembered that Hamilton 
holds all human knowledge to be relative and conditional, 
while the absolute and the unconditioned are utterly inac- 
cessible. ‘Our science,” says he, ‘is at best but the 
reflection of a reality we cannot know; and a ‘ learned 
ignorance,’*is the most difficult acquirement, perhaps, 
indeed, the consummation of knowledge.” ‘The true 
position of Hamilton, we take to be-indicated where he 
says, ‘‘ Consciousness is to the philosopher, what the 
Bible is to the theologian. Both profess to be revelations 
of divine truth. 'To both we must resort for elements and 
laws.” Now, as the theologian does not absolutely know 
that the Bible is true, and yet accepts it as authority that 
can; not lead him astray, so the philosopher, though he 
may not absolutely know that consciousness is infallible, 
yet he must accept it as his guide; remembering, how- 
ever, that the utmost it can do for him, is to lead him to 
the knowledge of ‘a reflection of a reality that he can 
not know.” We may err in this matter. We have read 
Hamilton carefully, esteemed him highly, and deeply 
regretted his recent death. The most learned metaphy- 
sician of the age, he doubtless was. But some of his 
positions seem to us contradictory, and we have never 
been able to reconcile them, except on the theory above 
noted. 

Inasmuch as we have not pretended to assert with great 
confidence, which of the several propositions we have 
passed in review is correct and true, we shall not dogma- 
tize in this last instance. Doubting much the correctness 
of Reid’s analysis of consciousness, and inclined to the 
Opinion that his degradation of consciousness to a single 
faculty, whose sole business is with the other faculties, is 
arbitrary and unnecessary ; preferring the wider and more 
comprehensive view which makes consciousness a power 
that pertains to the mind, as a. whole, and whose sphere 
embraces the self and the not-se/f, mind and matter, acts 
and objects,—of course, we give our judgment in favor of 
the “ conventional ground ” that the facts of consciousness 
may be redargued, and even disproved ; and that some of 
them must be rejected as false. We strongly suspect that 
all human knowledge is relative and conditioned, and we 
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have doubts of the infallibility of man in any or all his 
faculties. It is the province of the infinite Mind to know, 
in an absolute sense; and it is the decree of the Creator, 
that man shall “ walk by faith ;”? and we are doubtful if 
any man can go further than to say, ‘I believe that I 
know.” Reid himself, after seeking to preserve the infal- 
lible authority of consciousness, by restricting its sphere 
to the mere operations of the mind, was compelled to 
resolve all knowledge of the external world back into 
certain original beliefs, as its foundation. To us it seems 
that we know the external world with whatever of cer- 
tainty may be predicated of our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of our minds. If the former must rest on certain 
original beliefs, it would not surprise us if the latter 
shall be found, in the last analysis, to stand upon the 
same basis. 

So far as the philosophical doctrines of Necessity and 
Free Will are concerned, the question of the sphere and 
the authority of consciousness may have a bearing in the 
premises; but it seems to us that the mere fact that both 
sides claim the decision of consciousness in their favor, 
should prevent either from relying upon the argument 
thus educed, with excessive confidence. 

But asserting as we do, theologically, the great fact, 
that God is, and that he is the cause of all causes, reign- 
ing supreme over the least as well as the greatest affairs 
of the universe ; and that as for man, his life is phenome- 
nal, and not having even life in se, whatever of selfhood 
he has, is of and in God,—propounding all this as a mat- 
ter of faith, not knowledge, and that faith resting profess- 
edly on the authority of Revelation, by which alone the 
final and the absolute is accessible, we do not reckon 
much upon the testimony of consciousness, in theology, 
pro or con. If consciousness be restricted in its sphere to 
the phenomena of the mind, to the exclusion of all beyond 
the me, then, of course, it must ignore God entirely, and 
can give no testimony in the case. In that case, we must 
fall back upon certain original beliefs, and argue the 
existence and government of God, from the fact, that all 
men do naturally and intuitively believe the fact alleged, 
in some form. 

But if we enlarge the sphere of consciousness, so as to 
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embrace objects external to the me, we may indeed give 
to man consciousness of God and his government, but 
we entail the condition, that consciousness may err, 
and its authority, though to be respected, is not final or 
infallible. 

Thus the matter appears to us, and we have to thank 
the author of the article noticed in the commencement, 
for calling our attention to the subject; and to express 
our regret, that we can not render a more adequate 
return for the pleasure we have enjoyed, in the perusal of 
his dissertation. 

In justice to ourselves, and as an apology in advance, 
for any errors of fact, into which we may have been 
betrayed, we are constrained to state, that circumstances, 
over which we have no control, have rendered it neces- 
sary for us to depend mostly upon our memory, as to 
authors read long since, and whose works we have not at 
hand. We do not think, however, we have materially 
erred in the general position we have assigned to any 
author. Il. D. W. 


Art. XXVI. 
The Promise to Abraham. 


Ir is believed that the promise made to Abraham, to 
bless’ all nations in his seed, when rightly understood in 
its Bible relations, affords a key to the correct understand- 
ing of several vexed theological questions. It is with this 
view, and the opinion that it has not generally been dis- 

‘cussed as it deserves, that it is introduced here. If this 
promise may be so developed as to afford a clear and 
unanswerable reason for belief in the ultimate holiness 
and happiness of all men, and a favorable starting-point 
for an examination of the doctrines of faith and special 
salvation, this paper will have realized its best hopes. 

Let it be further remarked, that the subject now to be 
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discussed belongs exclusively to the Bible, and must 
stand or fall by its testimony. The Bible will be quoted 
as evidence and as our final appeal, while no attempt 
will now be made to prove that the Bible is worthy 
authority,—this fact will be assumed. 

The promise made to Abraham, now to be considered, 
is recorded at length in Gen. xxii. 15-18, “And the 
angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven the 
second time, and said, By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord ; for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son; that in blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as 
the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the 
sea-shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his ene- 
mies: and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed ; because thou hast obeyed my voice.” The cir- 
cumstances under which this promise was received were 
as follows: In obedience to the command of God, Abra- 
ham had gone up to Mount Moriah, there to offer in sac- 
rifice his son Isaac. He had already bound his son and 
laid him on the altar, and, with uplifted hand, was ready 
to strike the fatal blow, when the angel of the Lord called 
unto him, and forbade the sacrifice of Isaac. It was then 
and there that Abraham was rewarded for his obedience 
to the command of God by receiving the above-quoted 
promise. 

There have not been wanting those to censure the hard 
and bloody duties imposed on the followers of God, which 
are recorded in the Old Testament. "Whatever difficul- 
ties there may be about this matter, we must certainly 
mollify our censure, when we consider what evidence 


they afforded of noble and inflexible adherence to duty 
and obedience to God, in the men so exercised. An 
easy morality and a formal love to God may enable men 
to perform pleasant duties. ‘They may readily follow the 
right and good along flowery paths. But it remains a 
question whether such are mere seekers after pleasure, 
or lovers of goodness and truth for their own sakes. Not 
so, when the path of duty lies apart from ease and pleas- 
ure, and is only to be followed by stern denial of our 
human passions and affections. In such cases, we know 


that the passions are disciplined to strict obedience to 
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right and duty. It is a sublime moral spectacle to behold 
faithful Abraham there on the mountain, ready, in obedi- 
ence to God, to offer his loved son; and this inesti- 
mable promise was meet reward for such faith and 
practice. 

There on Mount Moriah it was that Abrahaim first 
received this:promise. ‘True, this promise is stated in 
some of the preceding .chapters of Genesis, but it does 
not appear to have been revealed to Abraham. What is 
said in the twelfth chapter, of the blessing to come to 
all nations in Abraham, appears, upon careful considera- 
tion, to have been the after-knowledge of the historian, 
rather than what had already been communicated to 
Abraham. This. same after-knowledge of the writer ap- 
pears still more distinctly in chapter eighteenth, where the 
Lord is represented as communing with his angels con- 
cerning the blessings to be given in Abraham and his seed, 
and proposes to reveal to the patriarch the impending fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah; hence the conclusion, as above 
stated, that on Mount Moriah Abraham first received the 
promise. 

Concerning the promise itself, it is proposed to prove 
that it implies the final holiness of all men. To avoid 
ambiguity and confusion, each proposition will be stated, 
and proved separately. Of this promise, then, is affirmed 
its universality. The promise is universal, that is, ex- 
tends to and includes all men—all the rational creatures 
of God in this world; and hence, whatever be the bless- 
ing promised, it is prepared alike for all the sons and 
daughters of humanity. 

The proof of this is found in the language of the pro- 
mise given above: “ And in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” The same language of univer- 
sality is employed in Gen. xviii. 18, xxvi. 4, and several 
other passages, all used under different circumstances of 
time and place. It can hardly be doubted, that were this 
language not used in its fullest meaning, the limitation 
would appear when repeated under some of these vary- 
ing circumstances. But instead of any such limitation, it 
always appears with unlimited application. As an ex- 
pression of universality, taking men in the aggregate, 


none better or more forcible than, “all the nations of the 
VOL, XIIL 32 
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earth,’”’ can be easily found. But the strict universality 
of the phrase might be challenged on this very account ; 


and the promise be said to belong to nations, all of which, 


considered in the collective form, will enjoy the promised 


blessing. If this objection might otherwise be esteemed 
valid, it is rendered impossible by the form of repetition 
employed in Gen. xxviii. 14, “And in thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed ;” and the 


same form of expression is found in Gen, xii. 3, Sup- 


pose it granted that “all the nations of the earth’? might 
be understood in a merely collective sense, the passages 
now quoted distribute the blessing to all the families of 
the earth. Whatever might have been the force of the 
aggregate application of the promise founded on the word 


nations, the substitution of families for it in Gen, xxviil 


14, proves that said application was wrong; and further, 
that the promise was meant to apply to all men individ- 
ually. And this is made still more demonstrative by the 
further variation found in Acts iii. 25, ‘* And in thy seed 


shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.” 
The argument for the strict universality of this promise 


becomes conclusive by the use of these variations of uni- 
versal terms. If any one of these expressions had been 
used in a limited sense, that limitation would have discov- 


ered itself when the promise came to be repeated in dif- 
ferent language. But this exchange of words seems 


only to give us a still more unequivocal universality ; 
which thus demonstrates that the sacred writers under- 
stood the application of the promise to be without limita- 


tion. The promise of blessing is to “all the nations” — 
“all the families ””"—“ all the kindreds of the earth ;” to 


every individual who has a place on the earth, for all 
such must belong to some nation; to every one who has 
father or mother, brother or sister, for all such must 


belong to some family ; and to every one in whose veins 
flows the blood of consanguinity, for all such belong to 
some kindred of the earth. All this, coupled with the 


negative evidence that the promise is in no case repeated 
in language less universal than has been quoted, estab- 
lishes the universality of the promise on a very satisfac- 
tory basis. 

To turn to the book of God’s works, every thing we 
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behold brings us to the same conclusion. The univer- 
sality of God’s providence and blessings is written on all 


his works. He has made all people of one blood ; and 


so made them, that what is good for one is good for all. 
All have the same faculties of mind, and these faculties 
are developed by like means. The sun shines alike on 
the evil and the good; the falling showers and distilling 
dews come alike upon the just and the unjust; every 


thing in heaven and on earth teaches the impartiality of 
God—teaches that he loves and cares for all his creatures 
—teaches that in preparing his blessings for men, he pre- 
pares them for all men. And that he has so prepared 
this one for all men, has been proved by the word of 


God; and the word and works of God speak but one 
language. So satisfactory is the proof, that Christians of 


nearly every name assent without controversy to the uni- 
versality of the promise. 

Next to be considered is its unconditionality. The 
promise made to Abraham was not only universal, but 


was predicated of nothing to be subsequently performed 


by man; in short, it is unconditional, and rests alone on 
the will and power of God for fulfilment. The single 
condition named in connection with the promise, ‘* Be- 
cause thou hast obeyed my voice,” will be more particu- 


larly considered in another place, in connection with 
faith and special salvation. It is enough to remark here, 


that, as a condition, it is one Abraham had already ful- 
filled, and so there remained no unperformed action to 
affect the promise, which was thus left strictly uncondi- 


tional. For a promise on condition, when that condition 
is strictly fulfilled, becomes henceforth unconditional, 


resting solely with him who gave it for fulfilment. Hence 
this stated condition in no way affects the uncondition- 
ality of the promise. bs 
The language of the promise is strictly unconditional, 
comprising the words, ‘shall be. blessed.” Greater force 
is given to this style by those passages in which the pro- 
mise is repeated and referred to. When it was repeated 
to Jacob, it was in the same strong, unconditional phra- 
seology; and the same again, when repeated by St. Paul, 
in his letter to the Galatians; and by St. Peter, in his 
sermon recorded in Acts iii. 25. In addition to this, bear 
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in mind, that in-all the many references to this promise, 
found in the Bible, no allusions are made to eonditions 
yet to be performed by any creature; but it is ever refer- 
red to as resting unconditionally with God. This style 
of language thus borne out in all these respects, warrants 
our proposition that the promise is not conditional. 

There is another feature in the style of this promise 
which strengthens the proof of its unconditionality. ‘ By 
myself have I sworn, saith the Lord;” and, in all cases, 
this oath of God is emphasized in connection with the 
promise. It is submitted whether this strong affirmation 
of the oath of God does not seal the proof of uncondi- 
tionality. It would seem that men, even in those days, 
feared this promise was “too good to be true,” and so 
were given to doubting ; but God gave them an oath, in 
order that they might be strong in the faith, and believe 
that what God had promised he is both able and willing 
to perform. In Heb. vi. 16-18, the apostle states the rea- 
sons of the case in full. ‘ For men verily swear by the 
greater; and an oath for confirmation is to them an end 
of all strife. Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
shew unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that by two immuta- 
ble things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
might have strong consolation, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” In a preceding 
verse we are told that God sware by himself because he 
could swear by no greater. It would be difficult to com- 
mand language of stronger and more unconditional im- 
port than this of the apostle; and which would more 
forcibly carry us away from fallible men to the infallible 
God for the complete fulfilment of the promise. With re- 
gard to our fellow-men we dare not so reproach them, as 
to doubt them under oath. If they have solemnly sworn by 
the greater, we dare not insinuate doubts of their design to 
do as they have promised. If, therefore, we stagger not 
at the promise of fallible men, shall we so much the more 
reproach God by doubting? In Rom. iv. 20, 21, speak- 
-ing of Abraham, the apostle tells us, “ He staggered not 
at the promise of God through unbelief, but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God ; and being fully persuaded 
that what God had promised, he was also able to per- 
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form.” This is another proof of the unconditionality of 
the promise, in that Abraham rested his confidence solely 
on the ability and probity of God, and does not fear dis- 
appointment. 

If there be any who conceive that some perversity 
or wickedness in men, which God did not foresee, and 
hence, against which he did not provide, has rendered, 
or may render, the strict fulfilment of the promise im- 
proper, so as, therefore, to release God from the obliga- 
tion, the following passages will suffice to show that such, 
at least, is not the doctrine of the Bible. Speaking of 
the promise under consideration, the apostle tells us, 
(Gal. iii. 15,) “ Brethren, I speak after the manner of 
men; though it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it be con- 
firmed, no man disannulleth or addeth thereto.” Hence, 
clearly, the apostle was unwilling that this promise of 
God should, in any respect, be annulled after it had been 
given and confirmed by the divine oath. No. God 
could see the end from the beginning, and was not liable 
to overlook contingencies that would induce him to fall 
short of his promise. Before we have done, we trust to 
prove that the very blessing here promised is deliverance 
from sin; and hence, no sin or unbelief in man can make 
it proper to annul this promise in the case of any human 
spirit. We should rather exclaim with St. Paul, (Rom. 
ii. 3, 4,) ‘* For what if some did not believe ? shall their 
unbelief make the faith (faithfulness) of God without 
effect? God forbid; yea, let God be true but every 
man a liar.’ Yes, God has promised to bless every 
human spirit, and he will fulfil that promise; nor can any 
contingence in heaven or earth arise to deprive any one 
soul of the blessing. ‘‘ He doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, and none can stay his hand.” Again, “ God is 
not a man that he should lie, neither the son of man that 
he should repent; hath he said, and shall he not do it? 
or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?” 

These evidences are deemed sufficient to demonstrate 
the strict unconditionality of the promise—that its fulfil- 
ment rests upon the ability and will of God, and that 
nothing in the universe can prevent any soul from finally 
coming to eo of the blessing promised. If 

32 
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there be those who need line upon line, and proof upon. 
proof, they will find it in what follows. 

The promise is, ‘‘In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.”” Inasmuch as the blessing here 
promised is to be given in the seed of Abraham, it is to 
be proved that this seed is Christ. ‘* Now to Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ,’’ (Gal. iii. 16.) Here it is unequiv- 
ocally affirmed, that Christ is that seed of Abraham in 
whom is to be realized the promised blessing. The same 
is taught in Gal. iii. 18, 14, ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law . . . . that the blessing of Abra- 
ham might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ.” 
What we have now before us is a universal promise of 
God to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ ; and the question now 
is concerning the nature of the promises of God in Christ. 
Here the unconditionality of the promise will again be 
affirmed with proof; for the promises of God in Christ 
are unconditional. ‘‘ For the son of God, Jesus Christ, 
who was preached among you by us, even by me, and 
Sylvanus, and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in 
him was yea ; for all the promises of God in him (Christ) 
are yea, and amen, to the glory of God by us,” (2 Cor. 
i, 19, 20.) Thus, in the strongest language, it is denied 
that any of the promises of God in Christ are condi- 
tional. They are not given hypothetically, as—“ if you 
will comply with certain conditions, I will bestow certain 
blessings ’’—there js no space allowed for conditions that 
might not be performed. The promise is, ‘‘ yea, and 
amen,”—that is, certain and sure of perfect fulfilment. 
The promises in Christ rest with a love and power above 
us, and hence they can not fail. All the promises of 
God in Christ are sure to all the heirs, and these comprise 
entire humanity. Therefore, the promise to Abraham is 
seen to be a universal, unconditional promise of God in 
Christ; and hence, sure in him to come to every human 
being. 

We come now to consider the law. There is a class 
of minds that still makes a stumbling-block of the law; 
and it is with reference to such that it is introduced here. 
They profess to be sufficiently satisfied with the promises 
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of God, and allow that they are designed for all men; 
but, in some way, they fear that the law stands in the 
way, with such.claims against certain sinners as render it 
improper that God should fulfil his promise of blessing 
with respect to:them. All this is certainly futile ; but, if 
what has already been said of the extent and certainty 
of God’s promises be not enough for these objectors, 
the following testimony will settle the question on Bible 
grounds. ‘And this I say, that the covenant that was 
confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years after, can not disannul, that 
it should make the promise of none effect. For if the 
inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise: but 
God gave it to Abraham by promise,” (Gal. iii. 17, 18.) 
Further on, the apostle inquires, ‘Is the law, then, against 
the promises of God? God forbid.” These remarks are 
obviously made in answer to those brethren who tended 
to Judaism, believing it to be taught in the law that 
God’s favor is for the Jews only. But the apostle clearly 
taught, in opposition thereto, the universality of the pro- 
mise, embracing the Gentile as well as the Jew, and, 
also, its fulfilment for all; for no subsequent law nor 
unforeseen contingency could annul the promise or make 
it of none effect. ‘I'he argument is beautiful. It is urged 
that, had it been the mind of God to be influenced by 
contingencies in the fulfilment of the promise, he would 
not have given it unconditionally at first. It was given 
unconditionally, and in the strongest and most positive 
terms; hence, God will allow no contingencies that may 
arise, to defeat his promise for any soul that he has made. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the nature of the law and 
of its provisions, they can not be urged against the pro- 
mises of God. ‘Ihe law can not make void the promise 
of God. 

A distinction should be made between the promise and 
the thing or blessing promised. Obvious as is this dis- 
tinction when clearly stated, it is believed that much error 
‘in religious doctrines and discussion is traceable to its 
oversight. It is one thing to receive the promise, and 
another and very different thing to receive the blessing 
promised. It will be found that, while the blessing pro- 
mised has the unconditional guarantee of God’s oath for 
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its fulfilment, the promise itself is enjoyed, and can be 
enjoyed by believers only—by those only who have faith 
in the promise and integrity of God. 

To illustrate the difference above stated: A makes a 
promise to B to pay him a given sum of money. The 
promise is precisely defined as follows: ‘I'wo years after 
date, 1 promise to pay B five hundred dollars, for value 
received. The promise, being properly dated and signed, 
is handed to B, who receives it with evident satisfaction. 
Now, B has received a promise—nothing more ; and it is 
what is called an unconditional promise, inasmuch as it 
rests entirely with A to fulfil the promise just as it is 
given. ‘There is no contingence put in, by the neglect 
of which A may become absolved from the obligation. 
But the thing promised is five hundred dollars. When 
A has given the promise merely, he has not done all that 
then becomes obligatory on him. As a man of integrity, 
at the time appointed he must give B the five hundred 
dollars—the thing promised. All this is perfectly obvious ; 
and it is equally so when applied to God’s promise. 
God has given a promise reading substantially as follows : 
In Jesus Christ I will bless all the souls that I have made. 
This is the promise; and it was given to Abraham first, 
and afterwards to others. Not all*that were living in 
Abraham’s day, or that now live, receive this promise, 
and many that have heard of it reject it as false. But 
what is the thing promised, and for whom? The thing 
promised is a blessing, the nature of which remains to be 
considered ; and those for whom this blessing is, are 
‘‘all the nations of the earth; ” that is, the blessing is for 
all men; while it will be proved to consist in deliver- 
ance from sin, in final holiness and consequent happi- 
ness in heaven. 

We are now prepared to consider the question of faith, 
and its effects. Perhaps no Bible doctrine has been more 
perverted from its simple beauty and truth than that of 
faith. ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” But instead of this, it has 
been represented as an undefinable exercise of mind, 
which is to secure to the believer the blessings which God 
has promised to all. Faith is the simple earnest belief in 
God as God. When God commands, and it is verily 
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believed as of God, it is an exercise of faith. So, too, 
when God makes a promise, it is faith to receive it as 
eternal truth. Faith applies to the believer, as truth, all 
that God is, and all that he has communicated to the 
individual. If God has said the way of sin and trans- 
gression is hard, it is faith to believe it, and, believing it, 
the life and character will be formed accordingly ; and, 
if God has promised to bless ail men in Jesus, it is faith 
to believe it unhesitatingly, as Abraham did, and not 
stagger at the promise through unbelief. When we be- 
lieve God in whatever he says or does, it is true faith. 
Thus, faith in full embraces the relations we sustain to 
each other and to God, and all that God has promised 
for the future. If we have true faith, when we learn that 
God has spoken, we shall answer—it is enough. 

But the relations we sustain to God as our Father, and 
the blessings which he has promised to bestow in the 
future, must ever be the cardinal articles of Christian 
faith. All else we believe will be considered subordinate 
to these, and cluster around them. ‘These are, therefore, 
by pre-eminence, the faith of the Christian. There is a 
remarkable passage in Gal. iii. 8, ‘* And the Scripture 
foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, 
In thee ‘shall all nations be blessed.” Here the promise 
under consideration is spoken of as the gospel, and the 
preaching of this promise the preaching of the gospel. 
Hence, the faith of the gospel includes the belief of this 
promise. By recurring to the illustration, this may be 
made plain. When B received the promise of A, if he 
believed A to be fully able and willing to fulfil it, he had 
faith in A, and enjoyed the satisfaction naturally flowing 
therefrom. If he did not thus believe in the power and 
integrity of A, he lacked faith, and was troubled with 
doubts and misgivings as to the final result. Just so 
with Abraham when he received the great promise of 
God. He believed God ; he staggered not at the promise 
through unbelief, but was strong in faith, being fully per- 
suaded that what God had promised he was both able 
and willing to perform. Consequently, looking forward 
to the time when every soul should receive this blessing, 
he rejoiced with great joy, and realized the salvation of 
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faith. All darkness, uncertainty and doubts, respecting 
the final condition of men were removed, and he had 
great happiness in believing God, and this faith was 
accounted to him for righteousness. But, if he had not 
believed God when he received this promise, he would | 
have been wanting in faith, and then what darkness and 
bitter anxiety might he have felt concerning the future. 
He could not then have seen all clear and pure, but 
would have realized the unhappiness of unbelief—such 
being the blessing of faith, and such the retribution of 
unbelief. 

The joy or salvation of faith, therefore, depends on 
believing God, and is, hence, conditional. All do not 
believe the promise of God, and such only as do, can be 
properly said to receive the promise and enjoy the reward 
of the believer. Those who refuse to believe the promise, 
and such as have never heard it, remain in the darkness 
and condemnation of unbelief. But it is plain, that 
whether believed or not, the promise remains the same, 
and will be fulfilled. The present unbelief of men can 
not change the purpose of God; for, having promised 
to bless all men in Jesus, he will yet lead them to faith 
and obedience, and so to the full enjoyment of the prom- 
ised blessing. This is implied in the passage already 
quoted from Galatians—“ The Scripture foreseeing that 
God would justify the heathen through faith,” &c. This 
recognizes that it was the purpose of God to bless “all 
nations,” and proclaiming this promise is called the gos- 
pel. It was foreseen, (and therefore it was the purpose 
of God,) that God would justify the heathen through 
faith. At first and for a long time, this gospel was con- 
fined to the chosen people, but it was a blessing for all 
people, and hence, the purpose of God to have it pro- 
claimed to the heathen when Christ, in whom it is to be 
realized, should have come upon his mission. Many of 
these heathen have believed the good message, received 
the justification of faith, and the joy and salvation of the 


believer. St. Paul was the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
and he, more than any other, preached unto them this 


glorious gospel. The promise is of a blessing to be given 


to all men; and, while all will in due time come to inherit 
this blessing, only such as hear the promise now and 
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believe, can enjoy the salvation of the believer—the joy 
and deliverance from the bondage of fear and death, that 
come by faith. 

It is believed that an examination of the Bible testimony 
will sustain the views just advanced. ‘‘ Abraham believ- 
ed God, and it was accounted unto him for righteous- 
ness,” (Rom. iv. 3.) And the same sentiment, with 
appropriate variations, is repeated in numerous passages. 
It was, doubtless, because Abraham “believed God,” 
that he was led to honor and obey God; and this faith 
affords, then, in every sense, the justification of righteous- 
ness. He, therefore, who believes God as Abraham did, 
is blessed with faithful Abraham. And this blessing is 
‘the confident hope that, in God’s good time, “all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed.” 

In Rom. iv. 13, 14, we read the following: ‘“ For the 
promise that he should be the heir of the world was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through 
the righteousness of faith. For if they which are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of 
none effect.” This remarkable passage deserves careful 
consideration, and affords light on several points. Faith 
is belief in God. Before Abraham had received the 
promise that all people should be blessed in his seed, he 
could, of course, exercise no belief respecting it. But he 
believed God, and showed his faith by his works, being 
ready to offer, in obedience, his son Isaac in sacrifice. 
This good faith God rewarded with the promise that his 
seed (Christ) should be the heir of the world. It was 
through, or for, the righteousness of faith that the promise 
was given, and not through the law. The law had re- 
spect to the outer man and his conduct; whenever he 
conformed to the commands and rituals of the law, the 
man was justified by the law; while yet there might be 
little real goodness in his heart, and no genuine faith in 
the God who gave the law. The law was given as a 


schoolmaster to bring men to the righteousness of faith 
to Christ. It accomplishes this work by the constraint of 
its penalties, coercing men to serve God as the school- 
master compels children to attend to their studies, and 


obey the rules. But it is not the love of God, nor the - 
love of study, that constitutes the controlling motive in 
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these cases. But the knowledge thus acquired, little by 
little, begins, at length, to awaken in the mind a love of 
knowledge, and from that time forth the child seeks 
knowledge from the love of it. So it is with the law. It 
constrains men to right and duty and worship by the 
terrors of its penalties; but this contact with, and prac- 
tice of, these proper services, at length awaken a love of 
them and the God they teach us to obey, and then we 
become followers of God as dear children. The law, 
therefore, is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. For 
the reason that love was designed to be the motive that 
should ever rule our actions, it was fit that the promise of 
future blessing for all men in Christ should be obtained 
through faith, and, likewise, that the promise should pre-- 
cede the law. Fear and the law are temporary school- 
masters, while love and faith shall abide for ever. 

It was proposed to revert to the condition on which 
Abraham first received the promise, viz., ‘‘ Because thou 
hast obeyed my voice.” It is not to be supposed that 
the faith and obedience of Abraham, for the first time 
inspired the mind of God to bestow in Christ a blessing 
upon all men. No; from the beginning, before the morn- 
ing stars had sung together, it was the good purpose of 
God to bless all his children in Jesus ; and this purpose 
would have remained the same, and been equally sure to 
all the seed, whether such a man as Abraham had ever ~ 
lived, or, living, had obeyed or disobeyed his God. The 
purpose to bless all his children is eternal and immutable 
with God, and is sure of being accomplished, independ- 
ently of what may be the faith and practice of any par- 
ticular man. It is not, therefore, to Abraham that men 
are indebted for the blessing given the world in Jesus 
Christ. The promise was given to the patriarch; that is, 
God revealed to him His purpose of ultimately blessing 
all his children. ‘The reward of Abraham was this, that 
God made known to him His eternal will and purpose to_ 
bless ‘* all the nations,’’ ‘‘ families,” and “ kindreds of the 
earth.” Abraham might have lived and died, as many 
others have done, without any knowledge of this promise, 
and yet the blessing for himself and all men would have 
‘ been none the less certain. Therefore, the obedience of 
the patriarch is not to be considered a condition upon 
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which the blessing of God is to come upon all men; but a 
condition upon which the purpose of God to bestow that 
blessing, was revealed to Abraham, and through him to 
future generations. This again illustrates the blessing or 
salvation that comes by faith. Whether we have faith or 
not, can not affect the certainty of the promised blessing ; 
but upon it does depend the joy, the strength, the love of 
God that quickens all our actions for the good and true ; in 
short, upon it depends the special salvation of the believer. 
Respecting the certainty of the final blessing, God is true, 
though every man were a liar; but only such as have 
faith, and seek, therefore, to honor God in their lives, can 
enjoy a foretaste of that blessing here; and, it is of the 
essence of that faith to believe in the certainty of the 
blessing ultimately to come to all. This great promise is 
still offered to all; and all who will believe God in true 
sincerity will reap the blessings of faith. Faith is “ the 
evidence of things not seen ;” and, as we do not yet see 
the blessing in Jesus upon all, we must rely implicitly on 
the word of God, believing that we shall yet see it. This 
word of God is the *‘ evidence,” and faith takes this ‘ evi- 
dence” as eternal "truth, and in believing bestows peace 
and joy upon the heart. 

Before dismissing this branch of the subject, it is de- 
sired to make some applications of these truths. Faith is 
belief in God; hence, some may enjoy a more perfect 
faith than others, by a knowledge and belief of more of 
the truths of God; and further, the most perfect faith 
will bring the greatest deliverance from the bondage of 
fear and death. Under the law, the Jew was brought to 
faith; but it was a partial faith, for he supposed his own 
nation absorbed the love and providence of God. Still 
it was faith, for the apostle to the Hebrews (xi. 6,) says: 
‘‘ Without faith it is impossible to please him; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” Hence, the 
Jew had faith; for he believed that God is, and that he 
ruled for the good of the obedient Jews; but it was a 
narrow faith, because it made our Father in heaven par- 
tial. The same is true of those who to-day believe in the 
final blessing of only a part of mankind. The faith of 
the old Calvinist differs from that of the Jew, only in 
. VOL. XIII. 33 
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selecting “the elect’? from among all nations. The 
Arminian has a somewhat broader and better faith, and 
yet it limits the God of heaven. It is too much a system 
of terror and coercion, and relies too much on the dread 
of penalties rather than love and the goodness of God. 
Yet both these classes have faith, in various degrees, and 
enjoy the rewards of faith to the extent they possess it. 
But theirs is essentially the faith of the: law—the school- 
master. It does not lead men to right and. worship 
through love, but through fear of future misery. Such 
have not yet believed God fully, and hence, they remain 
in much of the bondage of fear. But the schoolmaster 
will yet bring them to Jesus, and then, with unbounded 
faith in God, they will obey through love, and be per- 
fectly delivered from fear. For, “ He that feareth is not 
made perfect in love.” It. is the Universalist that has 
attained to the most. perfect, faith, and, consequently, to 
the greatest joy in. believing. He believes the full prom- 
ise of God for all. men, without staggering thereat through 
unbelief; and, in so believing, walks the paths of right 
and duty, impelled by love; and rejoices in his faith 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. No fear of fature 
disaster extorts from him a half-willing obedience; for 
love, that. casts out fear, inspires him, having been re- 
leased from the schoolmaster unto Jesus Christ, the author 
and finisher of his faith. They believe God as did faithful 
Abraham,.and it is accounted unto them for righteousness. 

We should not, however, be intolerant towards the 
schoolmaster, and denounce him as useless, or worse 
than useless, We should not, of course, -be willing, 
now that we have come to the liberty in Jesus—the obe- 
dience and worship of love, to be reduced again to the 
bondage of the law. Still, the law is not to be con- 
demned as such. It is good in its sphere, and serves to 
bring men to Christ. The worship and service of God it 
compels through fear of penalties, and serves to bring the 
mind gradually to that worship and service through love. 
This is historically illustrated in the case of those Jews 
who became the first Christians; and also, by those thou- 
sands: of popular converts, who began under fear, and 
were: afterwards led to goodness and truth through love. 
We should,. therefore, learn to tolerate even the coercing 
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forms of Orthodox religion, as suited to those, who, not 
having learned the love of God, are more susceptible to 
the government of fear than love. Men are very differ- 
ently constituted, and no less differently educated. Forms 
and motives that control one may not possess equal 
power with another; and hence, different forms and mo- 
tives are necessary in order to the best control and influ- 
ence of all. That man, whose best faculties are most 
developed, and who, hence, among men best reflects the 
image of God, will find the strongest motives to obedi- 
ence in love; and to him the religion of love, which 
gives him God as the Father and Saviour of all—even 
Universalism, will be best adapted. But for those, who 
yet need the fear of suffering to compel obedience—who 
yet remain so far wedded to animal and sensual life, as 
to be less influenced by love than by bodily or mental 
sufferings, the religion of fear is the better suited. Such, 
indeed, sometimes affirm that they would riot in sin, and 
take their fill of it, if they were restrained to right and 
duty by love only. 

It should be allowed, therefore, that the popular reli- 
gion of fear, as it is preached in most of the churches, is 
good, but good only as the law was good ; or rather, it 
is the religion of the law in all its essentials. It is the 
discipline of the schoolmaster, and will tend to bring men 
to the obedience of love—to Universalism—to Christ. It 
will accomplish this in the same manner as the law 
already detailed. Through fear it constrains obedience 
in those who are not yet subject to love. But this prac- 
tice of right and duty under fear gradually becomes 
habitual, and then the active power of fear is inoperative, 
while the lessons of right and duty thus learried gradually 
awaken love, and when this love becomes the motive, it 
is perfect and casts out fear; they are then practically 
Universalists. Therefore, whoever still feels the need of 
the dread of endless punishment in his creed is not yet 
fully come to Christ; but is under the schoolmaster, and 
has need of him. Such a one is not yet fitted to bea 
Universalist. But we are assured that the schoolmaster 
will sometime finish his work, and bring all his pupils to 
Christ in the full obedience of love. However much the 
advocates of the popular creed may reason and struggle 
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‘ 
against this tendency, it will avail but little in the end. 
Come they will, and must, to the religion of love, and all 
good culture and teaching in society will only hasten the 
consummation. ‘This is inevitable ; because men can not 
be kept in contact with right and duty without gradually 
contracting love therefor. However kept in the obedience 
and the worship of God, they must gradually learn to love 
God, and consequently, to obey and worship him through 
love. I.et us, therefore, learn toleration for all, and thank 
God even for the labors of the schoolmaster. 

Before proceeding to inquire into the nature of the 
blessing promised, it may be well to anticipate two objec- 
tions that have been urged against the view which we 
purpose to present. 

1. Some, who admit the universality and uncondition- 
ality of the promise, allege. that the blessing promised 
pertains exclusively to this life. ‘They say all men are 
blessed in this life with existence—with more or less of 
health and comfort—with friends—with impartial sunshine 
and rain; and in these, they affirm, the promise is ful- 
filled. In answer, let it be remarked, that the attempt 
was never made to sustain this objection on Bible author- 
ity; it is a sheer invention. But its absurdity will become 
apparent, when it is considered that all the blessings 
enumerated were enjoyed by Abraham and others at the 
moment the promise was given, and had been so enjoyed 
ever since the creation of man. The oath of God could 
not, therefore, have been needed to induce men to believe 
that, at some future time, God would begin to bestow 
them. The promise indicates something to be given in 
future time; but these blessings were enjoyed in the 
present, and had been in the past. The promise pointed 
to a blessing to be given in Christ; but these are all the 
direct gifts of God with no intimation, that they will ever, 
in any proper:sense,,be given in Christ. Viewed in any 
respect possible, this objection presents nothing but ab- 
surdity or solemn trifling ; and is, therefore, passed with- 
out further comment. 

2. The second objection is, that the blessing promised 
in Christ consists in the blessings of the Christian religion 
enjoyed in this life. It is contended, that, notwithstand- 
ing all do not embrace this religion in this life, and, 
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hence, some fail of its best blessings, yet all are indirectly 
blessed by that religion. For example, it is a blessing 
enjoyed by all, that this religion promotes peace and 
good conduct among men, and leads them to.civilization 
and enlightenment. Hence, it is inferred that the bless- 
ing promised in Christ is wholly enjoyed in this life. All 
this is very true, except the conclusion, which does not 
follow. It is replied, therefore, that, while the blessing 
promised in Abraham and his seed, was to be universal— 
to extend to every child of God’s creation, the one here 
designated is not thus universal. It can not, in any 
“proper sense, be made to apply to those who lived and 
died before Christ’s advent, and still less, to those before 
Abraham. This objection is to be rejected, then, as in 
Opposition to what has been proved concerning the uni- 
versality of the promise. 

But there is another refutation to be drawn from the ’ 
testimony of the Bible, which puts this matter beyond 
question. Read once more, at length, a quotation already 
made from Heb. vi. ‘ For when God made promise to 
Abraham, because he could swear by no greater, he sware 
by himself, saying, surely, blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee. And so, after he had 
patiently endured, he obtained the promise. For men 
verily swear by the greater, and an oath for confirmation 
is to them an end of all strife. Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that 
by two immutable things in which it was impossible for 
God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge, to lay hold upon the hope set before us : 
which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast.” 

Here the objection under review is completely refuted. 
For if any might be fairly presumed to be actual recip- 
ients of the blessings of that religion, thé apostles‘ and 
their Christian brethren might be so presumed. But what 
have we here? The apostle urges that God gave his 
promise with an oath, that they who believed and obeyed 
him—who fled to this faith,‘in this life, for refuge, might 
have strong consolation. Could there be any proper 
meaning ve language, pointing believers to the pro- 
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mise of a blessing in Christ, and said promise confirmed 
by God’s oath, if those believers were at that very time 
in the actual enjoyment of the blessing promised? Or, 
could such reference be urged on the believer as matter 
for “strong consolation?”? The apostle evidently con- 
siders himself and brethren as believers-in God’s promise, 
and waiting in faith forits fulfilment; and in this condi- 
tion, the oath and immutability of God would be strong 
consolation indeed. 

Again, he says, they (believers) lay hold upon the hope 
set before them. It is hardly necessary to repeat, that 
‘hope that is seen is not hope.” If the apostle and his 
brethren had been already in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ing promised, he would not have said they yet hoped 
for it. ‘The truth obviously is, the blessing was looked 
forward to as yet future, and they had faith to believe 
that God would, in the proper time, do all that he had 
promised ; and this faith gave them hope, a firm, stead- 
fast hope; and all who so believe God to-day share this 
hope. ‘Therefore, believers have only entered into the 
enjoyment of hope founded on faith in God ; and this, so 
far from being the fruition of the promised blessing, is 
but its joyous foretaste. Hence, the objection under 
examination, which assigns the blessings of the Christian 
religion in this life only, as the blessing promised to 
Abraham in his seed, is to be rejected as unscriptural. 

It is next to be proved that deliverance from sin, or 
final holiness beyond this life, is the thing or blessing 
promised. It has already been proved, that the promise 
made to Abraham was a promise of God in Jesus Christ, 
universal and unconditional. The promise being referred 
to Jesus for fulfilment, it would naturally constitute the 
burden of his mission. Jesus, being that seed of Abra- 
ham in whom was to come the blessing promised, would 
prove by his life and actions what that blessing is, which 
will be found to be deliverance of his people from sin. 
Hear the announcement of the angel concerning this 
promised seed: “ And thou shalt call his name Jesus, for 
he shall save his people from their sins.”” This proclaims 
the advent of the long-promised seed, and reveals the 
nature of the blessing to be given in him. It is needless 
to comment on this plain passage. Salvation from sin 
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can mean nothing else than cleansing the heart of all dis- 
position to, and love of, sin; and this is the blessing given 
to the world in Jesus Christ. When this blessing of 
deliverance from sin shall have been enjoyed by all, all 
will then be holy, and consequently happy. ‘To the same 
purport are the words, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘To add testimony to 
testimony, read Acts iii. 25, 26: ‘‘ Ye are the children of 
the prophets, and of the covenant which God made with 
our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all 
the kindreds of the earth be blessed. Unto you first, God 
having raised up his son Jesus, and sent him to bless you 
in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.” 
Evidence could hardly be more pointed and direct than 
this. ‘The promise to Abraham, and Jesus as the seed in 
whom it was to be fulfilled, are both named; and then 
it is asserted in just so many words, that the blessing con- 
sists in turning men away from their sins. Jesus had 
-come, had been crucified, and had risen from the dead ; 
‘and then, first to the Jews, begins the blessing of turning 
them away from their sins; and, therefore, the blessing 
itself consists in deliverance from sin. It will not avail 
to object here, that the blessing began to be enjoyed in 
this life, but failed to be enjoyed by all; and hence, may 
never be enjoyed at all by some. For Jesus brings us 
life and immortality, which thus opens eternity for the 
final fulfilment of the promise. Whether in life, or death, 
or eternity, Jesus will still be with the soul, to sympa- 
thize with its infirmities—to impart to it strength—to en- 
courage it in right and duty—and to teach it the upward 
way of holiness and love. It is a great error, so to exalt 
the dim curtain of death—the curtain between life in the 
flesh and life in the spiritual—as to make it cut off the 
connection between Jesus and the soul, and put it beyond 
all influences in favor of goodness, truth, and love. The 
blessing promised to all begins, (begins, because none 
realize full deliverance from sin in the earth,) to be en- 
joyed by some in this life, even by those who endeavor to 
put away sin, and seek after holiness of life and charac- 
ter; and the good work shall go on, and on, until every 
soul shall be brought to its full enjoyment, for such is the 
promise of God. When this is done, Jesus will have 
consummated his mission, and God will be all in all. 
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Another proof of the character of the blessing is Rom. 
xi. 26, 27, *‘ As it is written, there shall come out of Sion 
a Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: 
for this is my covenant unto them when I shall take away 
their sins.” The Deliverer spoken of here, the apostle 
interprets to be Jesus, from which it is clearly seen that 
deliverance from sin is taught as the promised blessing. 
The character of the blessing promised being thus-clearly 
defined, it will avail nothing to object, that it is here 
applied to the elect only; for, the extent or universality 
of the promise has already been proved. The inquiry 
now is solely concerning the nature of the blessing pro- 
mised. Moreover, the prophet had long before said of the 
Messiah, “It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
end of the earth,” (Is. xhx. 6.) Hence, Jesus is the 
Saviour, that shall not only take away the sins of the 
elect, but also the sins of all people. Again, (Heb. viii. 
8-12,) ‘* Behold the days come, saith the Lord, when I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 


with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers in the day when I took 
them by the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt; 
because they continued not in my covenant, and I re 
garded them not, saith the Lord. For this is the cove- 


nant that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, 


and write them in their hearts: and I will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to mea people: and they shall 
not teach every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, know the Lord: for all shall know me, 


from the least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to 


their unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more.” And Heb. x. 16, 17, is pre- 
cisely to the same purport. The character of the bless- 
ing to be given to all, is here so clearly set forth that 


eomment is needless, 


It may suffice to call attention to- the contrast here 
stated between this covenant and the law. This better 
covenant or promise, which is to bring deliverance from 
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sin to all, is not put upon man’s option ; it is the will and 
good pleasure of God alone that secure its fulfilment. 
The apostle affirms that the righteousness of the law, or 
the deliverance from sin promised in the law, was condi- 
tional, and failed because men would not obey. But 
this good promise has better foundations, and is sure to 
all the seed. His people will be willing in the day of his 
power, because the fingers of love will write the law of 
God on their hearts. All shall learn to know him; and 
to know God, as the apostles used the language, is to be 
delivered from sin ; and thus all being holy, they shall be 
blessed with happiness in the kingdom of the Father. 

— It will not be doubted that this covenant will have its 
fulfilment in Jesus Christ; and it is seen, therefore, to be 
but another statement of the promise under discussion. 
It is also to be remarked, that the unconditional feature 
of this covenant adds another confirmation to the previous 
proof of the strict unconditionality of the promise to Abra- 
ham. It remains to consider the Bible proof of the final 
fulfilment of the promise beyond the present life ; that is, 
in the world to come. It has been seen that this blessing 
is to deliver men from sin, and inaugurate that endless 


life of holiness which is to consummate man’s destiny. 
It has also been seen, that the influences which are to 
apply this blessing begin their operation in this life in all 
true believers, as was illustrated by the apostle to the 
Hebrews, and his brethren, who had strong hope that it 


would be finally perfected. This hope was concerning 
the blessing promised, of which blessing they as yet only 


enjoyed a foretaste. Hence, they looked to the future 
for its triumphant realization. This is evident from what 


is immediately added, (Heb. vi. 19, 20,) “ Which hope 
we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stead- 


fast, and which entereth into that within the veil; whither 
the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, made an 
high priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.”’ It 
is well known to all readers of the Bible, that the part of 
the temple “ within the veil,’ was called the “holy of 


holies,” inasmuch as the cloud of God’s presence there 


overshadowed the ark of the covenant. Hence, to enter 
into that within the veil, meant among the Jews, to enter 
into the presence of God. The apostle’s hope entered 
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into that within the veil, for full realization; but it was 
not the veil of the temple, but into the presence of God 
in heaven, within the veil of the life to come, for thither 
Jesus had entered. The apostle, therefore, looked be- 
yond death to heaven, the ever glorious presence of God, 
for the final consummation of that blessing which pro- 
mises deliverance from sin to every soul. 

That the apostle thus looked to heaven as the place 
where Jesus had entered, and where his hope followed, 
is further evident from other passages. “ Seeing that we 
have a great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession,” 
(Heb. iv. 14.) And again, ‘‘ For Christ is not entered 
into the holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us,” (Heb. ix. 24.) The 
proof is complete. The hope followed Jesus into that 
within the veil; but it is not the veil of a temple made 
with hands, for these only symbolize the true. But Jesus 
has entered into heaven—within the veil of eternal life— 
and is there in the presence of God for us. As he lives 
and reigns, so shall the blessing, long ago promised to 
Abraham, come to all, and so attain a complete fulfil- 
ment. 

A beautiful confirmation is given to these truths by the 
life and character of Jesus, and the spiritual nature of the 
blessings given to mankind in him. In Jesus was to be 
fulfilled the blessing promised in the seed of Abraham ; 
and the blessings realized in Jesus are eminently spiritual. 
Our need of Jesus was not to bring us food’ and drink 
and raiment, nor did he come with such. These our 
own hands could procure, when industriously applied to 
the bountiful earth God has given us. Nor did our need 
consist in bodily infirmities; for, where there is virtue in 
the heart and life, such of these as may not be avoided 
or remedied are little to be deplored. Merely to restore 
our crippled limbs and cure our physical maladies was 
not the mission of Jesus. True, he healed the sick, gave 
sight to the blind, and cured many infirmities of the 
flesh ; but these were merely miracles, wrought in attesta- 
tion of his divine commission. That commission was to 
heal the spirit of the worse disease of sin; and even in 
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healing the body, he ever sought the good of the soul. 
His mission was to save his people from their sins; and 
all he said or did had reference to this great work. When 
he healed the sick, he tanght them to follow him, and sin 
no more. When he opened his mouth to teach, it was to 
exhort men to be perfect as their Father in heaven is per- 
fect-—to do good unto all—to bless and eurse not-to love 
every man his neighbor as himself. He ever went about 
doing good, pointing out the way of right and duty, 
and exhorting men to walk therein. Purity was in all 
his life and character, and he labored to make men like- 
wise pure in heart. Compassion and love were the ful- 
ness of his soul, and the people wondered at the gracious 
words he spoke. There were many hard and sinful 
hearts to hate and revile him; but Jesus only gave in 
return forgiveness and blessings. There was no hatred 
or revenge in his heart. When he beheld a soul Jost in 
sin and hate he was moved with pity, and prayed for its 
restoration to virtue and love. Every aim of his life and 
teaching was to raise sinners from their sad state to purity 
of heart and righteousness of life; and he taught that the 
same all-embracing love is in our Father in heaven and 
all the holy angels. They weep over sin, but rejoice 
when even one lost sinner repents and returns to love 
and obedience. This love and compassion even for those 
who hated and persecuted him, not only followed Jesus 
through life, but even on the cross they did not forsake 
him. Still true to his mission of saving men from their 
sins, he could only pray for his bloody persecutors :—~ 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
The mildness, goodness and love, that are displayed in the 
character and teachings of Jesus, give emphasis to the 
truth of his mission, which has been proved to consist in 
bringing deliverance from sin to all men. Therefore, 
the life and character of Jesus harmonize beautifully 
with the character of the blessing which was long ago 
promised in him. 

It was not sunshine and rain—it was not food and 
raiment—it was not strength of body and activity of 
muscle—that constituted the blessing promised in Jesus, 
but it was salvation from sin; and he came to bless us 
by turning away every one of us from sin. ‘This is his 
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glorious mission, and his life and doctrines are worthy 
of it. So great and good a work can not fail; God 
meant that it should triumph; and so gave Christ—his 
instrument of salvation—all power necessary to its entire 
fulfilment. Jesus came to take away the sin of the 
world, and has entered successfully upon his mission; 
and he will not fail nor be discouraged, but continue the 
work until the last wayward soul shall have been taught 
the love and service of God, and then God will be all in 
all. With all these testimonies so complete and satisfac- 
tory, let us believe God, and rejoice with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory; being fully persuaded that what 
God has promised, he is abundantly able and willing to 
perform. A. G. Ge 


Art. XXVI. 
Brownson on the Church and the Republic. 


The Church and the Republic; or, the Church necessary to the 
Republic, and the Republic compatible with the Church. Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review. July, 1856. 


_ Few American readers need to be told who or what is 
O. A. Brownson. Perhaps no man in this country has, 
by the simple effort of the pen, made himself more con- 
spicuous, or has more distinctly impressed the peculiari- 
ties of his mind. Other writers may have a larger number 
of readers, but no one has readers of such various char- 
acter. He has the attention of intelligent men of all sects 
and parties—men who read him without particular regard 
to the themes on which he spends his energies, or the sec- 
tarian or partisan position of which he may avow himself 
the champion. The extraordinary ingenuity of his logic, 
the vigor of his thought, and the clearness and directness 
of his style, will attract attention, regardless of the partic- 
ular opinions which prove the occasion of bringing out 
these fascinating qualities. Mr. Brownson, however, is 
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wanting in the highest characteristic of eloquence—he 
does not convince. He may puzzle and perplex those 
whose convictions differ from his own, but he will make 
few converts. His Protestant readers find in his produc- 
tions a sort of intellectual gymnasium—for whatever may 
be the intrinsic merit of his argumentation, it will not be 
denied that it stimulates thought ; but, of the many whom 
we know to be among his constant readers, we can not 
name one who has been forced thereby into a change of 
conviction. 

It must be admitted, that his articles in defence of the 
dogmas and claims of the Catholic Church are exceedingly 
ingenious, and have the appearance, at least, of much se- 
verity of logic. Yet Mr. Brownson never made a better 
argument for Catholicism than Bishop Berkeley made for 
the non-existence of matter; and the impression he produ- 
ces on the Protestant mind is similar to that produced by 
Berkeley on every one possessing a good share of common 
sense. The position he defends is seen to be monstrous ; 
and something within us, greater and more authoritative 
than logic, revolts at the conclusion to which the argu- 
ment leads. As we trace the successive steps in the 
process of his reasoning, we have an indefinable percep- 
tion of absurdity, even when we are unable to point 
out where it will be found, or to define in what it con- 
sists. Like the chain which the juggler’s art makes and 
unmakes with the rings, which, nevertheless, to the unin- 
itiated spectator exhibit no break, Mr. Brownson’s chain 
of logic does not seem to be intended for use, but rather 
to puzzle and amuse those who have opportunity and fac- 
ulty to pry into and expose its ingenuity. 

The secret of his apparent success in maintaining the 
claims of the Catholic Church, will, if we mistake not, be 
found in the unwarrantable readiness with which Prot- 
estant readers accede to the premises of his argumentation. 
Protestantism does not claim infallibility; and certainly, 
in the form in which it has thus far been most popular, 
most egregious error has gone under its name. Those 
who have been reared under its Calvinistic phase, are 
little aware of the mongrel character of their beliefs—the 
arbitrary mingling of truth and error, which to them has 
the force of pure doctrine. And even those, who have 
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reached what we must deem a higher form of faith, still 
retain the impressions of early education, and uncon- 
sciously accede to notions wholly incompatible with the 
convictions which they formally avow. From the mass 
of men, thus unconsciously under the influence of princi- 
ples which their awakened judgment would repudiate, an 
ingenious disputant can easily elicit premises of argu- 
ment, the logical sequence of which is revolting to their 
sensibilities. 

We have long been convinced that Protestants are to 
blame for whatever is perplexing in the argument by 
which it is attempted to maintain the dogmas of Catholi- 
cism. Indeed, if we must admit the principles of which 
the Calvinistic interpretation of Protestantism is predicated, 
we see no way by which to resist the inference which the 
Catholic logician finds it easy to educe. Not one Prot- 
estant in ten will hesitate to admit the proposition, that 
God has revealed to mankind a perfect and complete 
system of religious truth; and the further proposition, 
that men are morally obligated to receive, and practically 
act up to, this revelation of truth, will find an equally 
prompt admission. Yet, out of these propositions, Mr. 
Brownson will construct an argument for the “ infallible 
interpreter,”’ which no skill of controversy can possibly 
resist. For, it will be asked, is it not preposterous to 
claim, that the just God has obligated his rational crea- 
tures to receive and practice a truth, without providing 
them with a sure means of ascertaining what that truth 
is? Would it not be to tantalize his children, to require 
their belief in the truth, and at the same time to leave 
them, even after their most conscientious efforts to find it, 
in a state of uncertainty as to whether they have attained 
it? If God has made it the duty of man to believe the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, he must, if justice is one 
of his attributes, have furnished them an “ infallible inter- 
preter,” whereby they may know for a certainty what the 
truth is, and when they have received it! We must add, 
that the existence of an infallible interpreter admitted, the 
presumption that the Catholic Church is that interpreter, 
though not logical, is, nevertheless, unquestionable. It is 
certain, that the Church or institution on which this mar- 
vellous gift has been bestowed will be aware of the fact that 
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it possesses it, and will claim to exercise it; and as the 
Catholic Church is the only institution which professes to 
have such knowledge, and presumes to exercise such pre- 
rogative, it alone can be the infallible interpreter! And 
such essentially, in various forms of statement and appli- 
cation, is the reasoning with which Mr. Brownson opposes 
Catholicism to Protestantism,—a method of argument 
which Calvinistic theologians find it no easy matter to 
confront. 5 

The article, named at the head of this paper, though it 
presents the claims of the Catholic Church from a political 
point of view, gives us an opportunity to say our word 
relative to the cogency of Mr. Brownson’s defence of 
Catholicism. That article is the substance of two lec- 
tures ace by the author in New York city, in the early 
part of the year. The first part of the article—comprising 
the first lecture—was at first reported in one of the daily 
papers, but now comes to us revised and corrected, and 
hence in authoritative form. The lecture-character of 
the article is retained, as will be seen from the extracts 
which we shall have occasion to make. We say nothing 
here of the lecture composing the second half of the arti- 
cle, as our present effort will require no special reference 
to it. 

The attempt of our author to show that the Church is 
necessary to the republic, though characteristically plau- 
sible, contains, we are confident, an unwarranted assump- 
tion ; and, as this assumption is essentially the one which 
appears in all of the author’s pleas for the Catholic 
Church, and which, when exposed, presents the fallacy 
which vitiates his logic, we desire to state it with as much 
of fulness and detail as our present limits will justify. 
In stating his argument, we will avoid a liability to mis- 
represent, by using, as far as practicable, his own lan- 
guage. 

No one will object to Mr. Brownson’s statement, that 


“Society demands for its constitution and good government, three 
elements,—Authority, Liberty, and Religion ; or as I prefer to say, 
the State, the Individual, and the Church. Without these three 
elements, you can have no well constituted society, no social order, 
or social well being. They must all three be recognized in their 
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independence, guarantied in their freedom, and placed in such rela- 
tions to one another that they can all operate harmoniously, and 
each freely to its own respective end, according to its own intrinsic 
nature.” (p. 277.) 


Two of these elements, the State and the individual, 
are amply recognized in the American government. It 
will be of assistance in apprehending the distinction be- 
tween these two elements, to quote our author’s admira- 
ble statement of the State-element, as represented in the 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome. 


“The ancient Greeks and Romans recognized the city, or State, 
and asserted its authority. But with them it was supreme and ex- 
clusive. They were great statesmen; and so far as organizing the 
city or State for its own protection, and the maintenance of its 
supremacy, I can conceive nothing more admirable than the Greeco- 
Roman Republic. It was absolute, it was strong, it was majestic, 
and its majesty is everywhere traceable even inits ruins. But under 
the Greeco-Roman civilization there was no such thing as individual 
liberty. There were rights of the citizen, but no rights of the man. 
The city was every thing, the man was nothing. The man was 
absorbed in the citizen, and the citizen in the State. Whatever the 
State commanded, the individual must do, and it was free to com- 
mand whatever it pleased. No higher law was known, no higher 
law was admitted, than the decrees of the State. Rome commands, 
Athens ordains, and each individual must obey, whether in accord- 
ance with justice, or against it. Under that order of civilization, 
both religion and the individual were entirely subjected to the 
State; and when it reached its complete development in Imperial 
Rome, the Emperor assumed to himself’ all the majesty of the State, 
all the elements of liberty and authority, and was recognized by the 
enslaved nations subjugated by Roman arms, as at once, Emperor, 
Supreme Pontiff, and God. There was no law, no power above 
him; and though there was freedom for him as the State, there was 
none for the individual.” (pp. 277, 278.) 


On the re-construction of society after the fall of the 
Roman empire, the element of individual freedom, com- 
ing from the German Barbarians, and enlightened and 
sanctioned by Christianity, was added to that of the 
State; and in America we have received these two ele- 
ments more harmoniously proportioned than the circum- 
stances of European society made possible. 
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“We have in our American society all that was wise, just, or 
desirable, in the Graeco-Roman Republic, and we have added what 
that republic wanted, the element of individual freedom. We recog- 
nize the State; we also recognize the individual, the man who is 
prior and superior to the citizen. With us, man is man, and counts 
as an integer, not as a fraction, by no means as a mere cipher. This 
element of individuality, of personal freedom, was introduced into 
modern society, partly by the Northern Barbarians, and partly by 
Christianity. With the Northern Barbarians, individual freedom 
predominated. With them the State was not constituted. The au- 
thority of the Chief, as with our North American Indians, was per- 
sonal rather than political, and he represented the personal authority 
of his tribe, his race, or the confederacy of chiefs, rather than the 
majesty of the State. His followers were his relations, his com- 
rades, rather than his subjects. Christianity introduces and conse- 
crates individual freedom, in recognizing each as possessing an 
immortal soul, as endowed with free-will, for the use of which he is 
personally responsible ; in declaring all men to be equal before God, 
and equal one to another, and maintaining that each is an entire 
human being, a soul, with all the rights, dignity, and worth of the 
soul ; also, by asserting a law for all men, binding on the people as 
well as on individuals, above all human law, the law of God, which 
is the will of Him who is the King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

(p. 279.) 


Now these two elements are mutually aggressive. The 
State is constantly struggling to absorb the individual, 
the individual is constantly struggling to absorb the State. 
The one tendency is towards despotism, the other is 
towards anarchy. Let the State have its way, uncheck- 
ed and unguided, and individual liberty will be annihi- 
lated. Let individualism have free, unrestrained scope, 
and there is an end of government. It is plain, that 
neither the State nor the individual has control over the 
other, for either will abuse the prerogative. What, then, 
is indispensable ? The answer is, a third element, inde- 
pendent of the other two, having power over both, and 
competent to mediate between them and adjust their con- 
flicting tendencies. On this point, it strikes us that our 
author’s words are as truthful as they are energetic: 


“ Here, then, we are, exposed to two powerful and dangerous ten- 
dencies, rushing, on the one hand, into social despotism, and on the 
other, into anarchy. What, in this state of things, do we need in 
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order to escape them? We need, it is evident, a power alike inde- 
ndent of the State and of the individual, to step, as it were, in 


tween them and harmonize them,—a power strong enough to re- 
strain the State when it would become despotic, and the individual 
when he would become disloyal and rebellious. Without such a 
‘power we can not save our republic, and have that security for indi- 


vidual and social liberty, it was instituted to protect and vindicate. 


With only the State and the individual we have, and can have, only 


antagonism. The two elements are, and will be pitted one against 
the other, each struggling for the mastery. They can not be made 
to move without collision one. with the other, unless there is between 
them a mediating term, the third element I mentioned as essential 


to the constitution of society. That term, power, or constituent 


element, is religion, and I need not add, the Christian religion. 


Religion is the manifestation of love, and is the sole element of 
unity; the sole power in existence capable of bringing together dis- 
cordant elements, and giving them an harmonious arrangement. 
There is no other power conceivable that can mediate between the 


State and the individual, and prevent either from invading the 
province of the other. All history, all experience proves that: the 


contrivances of statesmen, the playing off of interest against inter- 
est, the division of powers, and the nicely-adjusted checks and bal- 
ances so much relied on by constitution-mongers, are, and must be 


inefficient without the presence and energetic support of religion.” 


(p. 286.) 


_Mr. Brownson places great stress upon the fact, (and, 
with a proper interpretation, we admit it to be a fact,) 


that religion, in order to serve as mediator between the 
State and the individual, must not, can not, be dependent 


for its existence or character on either. If it is what the 
individual says it shall be, then it is simply a part of the 
individual, and so has no authority over him. If it is 
what the State says it shall be, then it is simply a part of 


the State, and so can have no authority over it. To have 


authority it must be independent, having a basis of its 
own, and ruling in its own right. 


“‘ But religion, if it is to serve our purpose, and save our republic 
from degenerating, on the one hand, into social despotism, and on 
the other, into individualism and anarchy, must be a constituent 


element of society, and stand on a basis of its own, independent both 


of the individual and the State. It can not serve our purpose, if it 
depends on the individual, for it can then neither strengthen him 
against the tyranny of the State, nor restrain him, when disposed to 
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invade the rights of authority. It can not do it if it depends on 
the State, for then it can do nothing to restrain the tendency of the 


State to invade the rights of individuals, and nothing to protect it 


against their disloyalty and tendency to anarchy. If it depends on 
the individual, it is whatever the individual chooses to make it, and 
subject to his control; if it depends on the State, it must be what 
the State chooses to make it, and be simply the slave of the civil 


power. It must then rest on a basis independent of both, and 
higher than that of either, and be a power which neither the 


national authority nor the individual authority can control, but 
which is strong enough to restrain both.” (pp. 286, 287.) 


We have now given, mainly in his own words, a suffi- 


ciently detailed statement of what we may term the 


major premise of Mr. Brownson’s argument; and we 
find nothing to which we can seriously object on a fair 
interpretation of his words. ‘The principal position thus 
far presented is, that there must be a power, alike inde- 


pendent of the individual and of the State, and having 
‘authority over both, to mediate between them, and so 


adjust their rival claims; and this power, this third ele- 
ment in a perfect society, is religion. There might, 
indeed, be some ambiguity in his phraseology when he 


speaks of religion being dependent; but his meaning is 
made obvious in various connections. His meaning is, 


that it is not for the State, nor for the individual, to deter- 
mine what religion shall be. If it were dependent on the 


individual, then religion would be “ whatever the indi- 
vidual chooses to make it;” if it were dependent on the 


State, it would be “ whatever the State chooses to make 
it;’’ all of which is but another way of saying, that by 
the dependence of religion on any thing, is meant the 
power and prerogative of that thing to make religion— 


not to determine, but to make it. And to all this we 
readily accede. We may in fact say, that we have never 


met with a man stupid enough to aver the contrary. ‘T'o 
say that man can make religion, or to say that the State 
can make religion, is a degree of folly, of which no man 
in his right mind is likely to be guilty. 

Those who have been constant readers of Mr. Brown- 


son’s effusions in support of his present faith, must have 
noticed the circumstance, that he usually passes hastily 
over the vital point of his argument. That part of his 
argument which is obvious, and really needs little more 
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than a distinct statement, he amplifies and fortifies with 
the greatest patience and caution. The feature about 
which doubts will arise, if anywhere, and which demands 
the most labored treatment, he glides over or perhaps 
assumes, as if the point he would urge were too evident 
to justify proof! This eccentricity, (to call it by no 
severer term,) is singularly glaring in the article we have 
now under consideration. The points of his argument 
which we have already presented, and which, as we have 
seen, will be readily admitted as soon as distinctly stated, 
he labors, and amplifies, and illustrates through several 
solid pages of his periodical. We come, however, to the 
vital point—the point where the Protestant reader finds, 
for the first time, in the article, a necessity for great 
proof and ample illustration—the point where it is to be 
shown, that religion, the authoritative element in society, 
conceded by most every reader not to depend on the 
individual or the State, is dependent on the Catholic 
Church, and we find the whole matter disposed of in the 
following summary style: 


“This you will willingly concede me. Then you must concede 
that religion, to answer our purpose, must be the Christian Church, 
or religion organized. Religion without the Church, without an 
organization, is not a power, is only an idea, a simple opinion, and 
therefore nothing but individualism. Unorganized, existing not as 
a Church, or as an organism, with no organs through which it can 
speak, it is nothing but the private conviction of the individual, and 
adds to the individual nothing beyond the strength of his conviction. 
If it be a Church, an organism, and yet dependent on the individual 
for its organization, the individual can make or unmake it at his 
will, and though he may exercise power over it, it can exercise none 
over him. If it be a Church, and dependent on the State, and 
under its control, as is the Russian Church, the Prussian Church, 
and the English Church, it is simply a function of the State itself. 
It must be what the civil power chooses to make it; and its minis- 
ters, instead of being independent in face of the State, and free 
before the magistrate, will be simply a part of the constabulary. 
Religion must then be religion organized, and as religion organized, 
or as the Church, it must be independent alike of the State and the 
individual, or it will not answer the purpose.” (p. 287.) 


And this is all the proof we are furnished with in sup- 
port of the only questionable point in the proposition 
which Mr. Brownson purposes to maintain! Following 
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the paragraph which we have just quoted, we have a 
succession of pages to prove what no one disputes, that 
Protestantism does not comply with the conditions put 
forth in the paragraph—to ‘prove what to many minds 
will be considered evident at a glance, that such condi- 
tions being assumed, Catholicism, and not Protestantism, 
is the authoritative medium in adjusting the rival claims 
of the State and the individual. Mr. Brownson gives us 
twenty solid pages to prove that the Catholic Church is 
necessary to the republic, in that it has the prerogative of 
restraining the element of individualism from rushing into 
anarchy, and the element of the State from becoming 
despotic—that it has this prerogative, in that it is inde- 
pendent of both the individual and the State, and is the 
infallible interpreter of their respective duties and rights. 
Fourteen of these pages are employed in setting forth the 
several elements of a well-regulated society, and in ex- 
plaining their several relations; and in these fourteen 
pages we find nothing to which we can materially object 
—what he states is obvious, and needs statement rather 
than proof. Five of these pages are also given to demon- 
strate, what nobody will dispute, that Protestantism does 
not, and that Catholicism does, comply with certain con- 
ditions, and is in conformity with certain principles. The 
only question in the mind of a Protestant relates to the 
justness of those conditions and the soundness of those 
principles. Here, and only here, we need to be con- 
vinced ; here, and only here, we need argument, illustra- 
tion, amplification. And here we have the paragraph 
last quoted, and this is all that we have! He gives page 
on page to convince us of that which we are prepared to 
believe without proof; he gives little over half a page on 
the point where alone sana is indispensable. Re-reading 
the article, we can not restrain a smile as we pause over 
the paragraph alluded to. It is amusing to see our intel- 
lectual giant putting forth his herculean efforts where 
they are not needed; it is provoking to see with what 
complacency he disposes of the only particular where his 
exertions can be of some service to us. We must, how- 
ever, presume that he has done the best he could do—we 
may add, the best that any one can do, in support of 
such a position ; for, surely, the impression is not to be 
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tolerated, that though argument exists, Mr. Brownson is 
not competent to find it. What we have to say, there- 
fore, in confronting his reasoning is necessarily confined 
to the extract last made from his article. 

We have complained that Mr. Brownson’s labors on 
indisputable points are out of all proportion to what he 
expends on the vital point in his argument—that he gives 
pages where a simple statement would be sufficient—that 
he gives a brief paragraph where the bulk of his efforts 
should be directed. We feel justified in another com- 
plaint—that what little he does give us on the essential 
point is not argument but assumption. He burdens us 
with proof where we really need no proof; where proof 
is needed, he gives naked assertion. Possibly, it is sus- 
ceptible of proof, that religion, to be of any use, must be 
organized, and that, without organization, that is, without 
a visible Church, it is nothing but individualism, and 
therefore powerless; but, what proof does our author give 
us? Here it is in his own words: ‘ You must concede” 
it! He does not even pretend to argue it. He does 
not put forth even a form of proof. He makes no show 
of trying to convince us. Nothing of the kind—we 
‘* must concede” it. We come to the point where alone 
the whole controversy between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism is virtually to be decided—the point, above all 
others, where we are curious to see what argument can 
be introduced, and we are complaisantly assured, that we 
‘‘must concede” "the point! True, the words “ you 
must concede,” are grammatically related to the state- 
ment, that religion, to be of any use, must be organized— 
must have a visible Church; but the remainder of the 
paragraph is merely an explanation of what is meant by 
this, and it gives nothing in the form of argument in sup- 
port of what we must concede. 

Again, we complain that the paragraph quoted adroitly 
changes the meaning of the terms on which the vital 
point depends. Mr. Brownson says much about religion 
being dependent—dependent on the individual—on the 
State. Now there are two senses in which this term may 
be used. Religion may be supposed dependent, in the 
sense that individual man has the prerogative of saying 
what it shall be. In this sense, hé makes it or unmakes 
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it at will. He is not subject to it, but it is subject to him. 
On the other hand, religion may be supposed to be de- 
pendent, in the sense that it reveals itself through the 
individual. In this sense, it is not made or unmade, but 
is made manifest. It is not for man to say what it shall 
be, but what it zs. In this it is dependent on the indi- 
vidual for its expression, though not for its existence. 
This distinction is very obvious and practical. To sup- 
pose man competent to make religion is to attribute to 
him a much higher prerogative, than to suppose him com- 
petent to determine what it is. In the one sense, religion 
would be as variable and uncertain as the caprice of the 
individual ; in the other sense, religion would always be 
the same thing—would in fact have an ewistence inde- 
pendent of man, though the individual, in giving expres- 
sion to it, might commit any number of mistakes. 

Now Mr. Brownson, when he speaks of religion being 
dependent on the individual, has in view the first-named 
sense of the term—the sense in which man is at liberty to 
make or unmake religion at his will. This, indeed, is 
explicitly stated in the exiracts which we have made 
from his article. He tells us that, “If religion depends 
on the individual, it is whatever the individual chooses to 
make it, and subject to his control.” But when religion 
is spoken of in connection with the Catholic Church, is 
the term used in the same sense? By no means. The 
Catholic Church does not make or unmake religion, it 
only manifests it. Indeed, our author does not in terms 
speak of its dependence at all in this connection. Reli- 
gion, he says, and says truly, is from God; and the 
Church has nothing to do with making it. It only deter- 
mines what it is. Its office is to explain, to interpret, to 
apply. We say that Mr. Brownson has virtually changed, 
on the essential point, the meaning of terms. He has 
done this in that while he speaks of religion in connection 
with the individual, it never occurs to him as even possi- 
ble that the individual may determine what it is. A 
Protestant might be glad to entertain this question of pos- 
sibility ; but, in the article under consideration, the fact 
that such a question can be raised is not so much as 
recognized. ‘The only way in which religion can reveal 
itself through the individual, is in being made by the indi- 
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vidual. But, when he tells us that religion reveals itself 
through his Church, it is not that the Church makes, but 
interprets it. He would complain, and justly, too, of 
misrepresentation, should a Protestant speak of the Cath- 
olic Church as claiming the prerogative to make religion. 
Has not the Protestant as good reason to charge him 
with misrepresentation, when he implies and assumes, 
that the idea that religion is interpreted by the individ- 
ual, is the same thing as being made by the individual— 
made or unmade at his will ? 

We have said that the whole controversy between 
Protestantism and Catholicism finds its turning-point in 
the position so unceremoniously assumed by Mr. Brown- 
son, that religion, to be of any use in adjusting the con- 
flicting tendencies of the individual and the State, must 
be the Christian Church, or religion organized. Unless it 
has a visible organization it is nothing but individualism, 
and so subject to the caprice of the individual, altered at 
his will, and instead of ruling him, ruled by him. Now, 
as it seems to us, the first mistake—and we will show it 
to be an egregious one—in his argument, is in this un- 
supported assumption. Does religion get its efficacy 
from organization? The assertion is most preposterous, 
for the truth is precisely the contrary. Organization gets 
its efficiency from religion ; religion by ‘no means gets its 
efficiency from organization. We do indeed believe in 
organization. ‘Truth, as it operates on the minds of men, 
brings them together; and systematic action is found to 
be natural and convenient. But the fountain of force is 
in the truth itself. In fact, organization is powerless ex- 
cept as held together by the adhesive force of the idea 
which calls it into being. That religion can do its work 
better through organization—that it finds in this an in- 
strumentality, a convenience, will be conceded by most 
Protestants ; hut the notion, that the efficiency of religion 
is in the instrumentality—that it is powerless and useless 
except as it has this, is philosophically absurd. 

We take the ground, that a religious organization has 
power, and that it gets this power from religion itself. 
This we are safe in terming a Protestant position. But 
how does religion communicate its power to the organi- 
zation? We are prepared to answer: through the indi- 
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vidual. In a visible Church there is just as much of ' 
power as the severa] members thereof bring into it. Reli- 
gion manifests itself through the individual conscience 
and heart. It exerts its power as it enlightens the mind, 
warms the affections, and stimulates the sense of recti- 
tude. All the religion there is or ever was in the world 
reached the world in this way. Mr. Brownson objects 
to this, and calls it individualism. We shall not quarrel 
with him about terms. We admit, that so far as regards 
the method whereby religion becomes a power among 
men, the Protestant view may be called individualism. 
But why object to individualism in this qualified applica- 
tion of the term? Mr. Brownson’s objection involves the 
essential fallacy in his argument to prove that the Catho- 
lic Church is necessary to the republic. 

If it be admitted that religion comes through the indi- 
vidual, then, says Mr. Brownson, religion becomes just 
what the individual chooses to make it. He can modify 
it at “his liking. It is as the clay in the potter’s hands; 
and assumes any character, puts forth any doctrine, utters 
any precept that his fancy suggests. This would indeed 
be a formidable, a conclusive objection, were it sound ; 
but a more nonsensical notion never flowed from a writer’s 
pen. It is felt to be absurd as soon as distinctly appre- 
hended. It is hourly contradicted by the experience of 
every well-governed mind. 

It is a fact of experience, that man can not, at will, alter 
the affections of his heart or the convictions of his under- 
standing. He may indeed place himself under influ- 
ences which will modify his emotions; he may apply 
himself to investigation, and so change his convictions. 
But the result is not attained directly—it is reached through 
intermediate steps. But even in this way the change is 
not certain of being effected. The emotion that fills his 
soul may be too powerful to yield to any outward cir- 
cumstance ; the conviction may be so deeply rooted that 
no application in the way of inquiry can eradicate it. 
Be this as it may, a mental mood can not be changed by 
a simple effort of will. Despair, hope, fear, trust, and 
other affections, however they may be modified by the 
outward influences one may surround himself with, do 
not yield to a simple effort of the will. If there are 

VOL. XIII. 35 
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‘exceptions to this statement, they are exceedingly rare, 
and so confirm the rule, as we have stated it. Now in 
the face of this well-known law of the human mind, what 
folly to talk about the individual making and unmaking 
his religion at will! How gratuitous to say, that if reli- 
gion comes through the individual it is therefore subject 
to him, and can be changed whenever and however his 
caprice suggests! Yet, this is the kind of talk by which 
the giant of Catholicism seeks to confront the essential 
doctrine of Protestantism. The conviction, that two added 
to two make four, comes to one through himself—through 
the laws of his awakened understanding. He does not 
get it from the infallible Church, for the conviction was 
in the world long before there was any claim of such a 
Church. It is “individualism ;’ therefore the individual 
may change it at will; if he so will, he can be convinced 
that two added to two make five or any other false num- 
ber. An infallible interpreter, an organized interpreter is 
therefore indispensable to hold men to the truth that two 
and two are four and not five; and, as what is necessary 
must be, the inference is plain that an organization ex- 
ists, qualified to state the relations of numbers beyond 
the possibility of mistake! This, stripped of its verbiage, 
and applied to a subject which exposes its nonsense, is 
the identical logic which runs through the article on 
‘‘ The Church and the Republic.” 

- If any thing is made clear by the religious experience 
of mankind, it is that the fundamental principles of reli- 
gion, though manifesting themselves through individuals, 
have a hold upon them which no power of individualism 
can break. True, men differ as to the logical forms in 
which they commend these principles, and as to the 
applications they would make of them to the outward 
conduct. It is contrary to every one’s momentary expe- 
rience, to say, that because thus received they can be 
made or unmade at the individual’s will. Our bodies are 
not more completely and unchangeably subject to gravi- 
tation than are our minds held to certain convictions, 
individual as is the method whereby these convictions 
come to us. 


And then, can any thing be more in contradiction of 
universal experience than the statement, that if religion 
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finds its manifestation and interpretation in the individual, 
it can, for that reason, have no authority over him? that 
in such a case, the individual must control religion, and 
not religion him? Why, then, does the guilty wretch 
cower under the reproaches of an. offended conscience ? 
Why does he bend under the load of .remorse which the 
guilt of a brother’s blood has heaped upon him? Why 
does the viper of despair gnaw at his vitals, and waste 
his life in melancholy and wretchedness ? How foolish 
in him to let religion make such havoc with his peace, 
when, being, in these particulars certainly, individually 
manifested, he has the ability to control it, and need not 
be subject to its stern penalties a single hour! Why does 
he not “ unmake it at will?” It seems hardly respectful 
to the reader, to expose such sophistry, for it must be 
evident to the humblest understanding as soon as point- 
ed out. Yet, if he will carefully read the article which 
gives occasion for these comments, he must see that 
precisely such is the logic by which Mr. Brownson op- 
poses the authority of his Church to that of the indi- 
vidual. He expressly declares, that religion, if dependent 
on the individual, must be subject to him, and hence as 
changeable as his caprice; and he recognizes no other 
sense in which religion can be interpreted by the indi- 
vidual, except in the sense of being created and controlled 
by him. 

The history of error itself is a proof that an idea, 
though dependent on the individual, (in the sense of being 
interpreted by him,) is not changeable at his will, but does 
actually govern him. The idea of Peter the Hermit was 
individual, if an idea can be such. It first revealed itself 
in the most obscure manner. It was not the creation of 
any Church, Council, State, or other organization. It was 
pure individualism. Yet it moved all Europe, revolution- 
ized governments, exacted the homage of nobles as well 
as peasants, and was scrupulously obeyed by kings and 
emperors. An individualism that could precipitate the 
governments of all Europe upon the Holy Land for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the infi- 
del, ought to be sufficient proof that it has power—power 


to command and compel obedience. The Reformation 
of the fifteenth century Mr. Brownson will, of course, 
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stigmatize as individualism ; this, indeed, is his ground of 
objection to it—his proof that it was without divine au- 


thority. Yet was the idea, therefore, without power ? 
Was it as clay in the hands of the potter ? It revolution- 
ized half of Europe, and shook évery throne. The idea 
of American independence was individualism ; yet it had 


power to wrest from Great Britain the most cherished of 


her colonies; and patriots, filled with this idea and con- 
trolled by it, had strength to endure qa degree of toil, 
sacrifice and suffering, which has ranked them among 
the proudest heroes of history. 


Mr. Brownson has a different kind of logic when he 
reasons about individualism from what he puts forth 
when the infallible Church is his theme. When the 
Church is in his eye, religion is from God, and popes and 


cardinals are only instruments to interpret religion and 

. ? * . ° 
apply it to human conduct. When the individual is his 
subject, it does not occur to him to entertain the ques- 
tion, whether religion may not still be from God, and the 
individual simply his instrument to interpret and apply 
it? If he treats of religion in connection with the indi- 
vidual, he expects us to “ concede”’ that it is only an 


arbitrary thing—simply what the individual chooses to 
make it, and hence, without any conceivable authority 
over his life and conduct. But certainly, he ‘“‘ must con- 
cede” that there is nothing inherently absurd in the sup- 
position, that God can communicate an authoritative 


religion through the reason and conscience of the indi- 


vidual. Popes and cardinals, of themselves, are but indi- 
viduals; and, in their case, Catholicism assumes that 
God can reveal truth through individuals ; and therefore, 
it admits that he can qualify individuals to do this holy 


work, Hence, according to the admission of Catholicism 
itself, the idea that God reveals religion through indi- 


viduals, is not inherently absurd. In dealing with those 
who hold to this idea, its possible truth should be enter- 
tained. . But Mr. Brownson treats it as if it were neces- 
sarily false, and hence needing exposure and not disproof. 


But, it is complained, individualism can not be trusted, 


for it does not profess to speak with authority ; and, in 
pointof fact, it differs with different individuals—differs 
indeed with the same individual at different periods in 
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his experience. Mr. Brownson finds an apt illustration 
of the absence of uniformity and of independence on the 


part of Protestantism, in the sectional character of the 


Protestant denominations in this country : 


“We see this strikingly proved every day, especially in our own 
country. Public opinion acts on the sects, and the strongest and 


most numerous sects in the land are obliged to yield to it. Have 
we not Methodists South, and Methodists North, Baptists North, 
and Baptists South, and have we not come very near having Pres- 
byterians South, and Presbyterians North, that is, sects dividing 


geographically, according to public opinion, and holding on one side 
of an imaginary line, that to be a mortal sin, which on the other is 


almost counted a Christian virtue? What can a religion that 
divides in this way, that is pro-slavery in one section of the Union, 
because there public opinion is pro-slavery, and abolitionist in an- 


other, because there public opinion is against slavery,—what can 
such a religion do in those emergencies, when, to maintain the 
right, public opinion must be resisted, not followed?” (p. 289.) 


To unreflecting minds, the argument implied in this 
complaint of the vacillating character of Protestant creeds, 
seems plausible, and no doubt operates with much 


effect. And we admit, that Protestantism does vary 


with different individuals and with different communi- 
ties. At the same ‘time, we are confident, that its want 
of uniformity is not as essential and as marked, as a 
superficial view would lead one to imagine. There is, 


in fact, but little difference of conviction with reference to 


what all must concede to be the fundamental principles 
of religion. That there is a just and benevolent God, 
that human beings are subject to his government, and are 
imperatively required to deal justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly before him, and that this accountability is 


sustained by rewards and punishments,—these things 


really comprise the essential principles in every form of 
Christian faith. Difference of opinion concerns rather 
the relations and logical forms in which different individ- 
uals present these principles. We do indeed believe that 


it is important, that men hold the essentials of religion in 
their true forms; but the essence is vastly more important 


than the form, for the essence of religion is the root of 
its regenerating power. And particularly, as regards the 
30* 
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great rules of rectitude, individualism shows a degree of 
uniformity quite as emphatic as any thing Catholicism 
can boast. It is matter of fact, that any departure from 
these rules, on a great scale, is matter of wonderment. 
A nation of thieves, conscientiously taught to be such, is 
looked upon as a monstrous exception to the general 
character of mankind. Reverence is almost universally 
felt to be a religious duty ; and a teacher, whose avoca- 
tion it has been to inculcate lessons of wanton cruelty, is 
the abhorrence of every civilized community. We are 
confident, that if regard is had to the fundamentals of 
religion and morality, Protestantism is as marked for its 
uniformity, as a truthful history of Catholicism will claim 
to present. 

It is true that Protestants feel the force of public senti- 
ment—a weakness, we will be bound, from which their 
Catholic neighbors are not wholly exempt. That the pro- 
fessed Christianity is pro-slavery at the South and anti- 
slavery at the North, is a shameful fact. We need not, 
at this late age of the world, be reminded of the weak- 
ness of human character. Men can be hypocrites. Pro- 
fessed Catholics have been such; and the sin is by no 
means confined to them. But a man may change his 
profession at will. It does not follow that he can as 
easily change his convictions. And there is proof enough, 
that men, who, in terror of public sentiment, have done 
their convictions violence, have found those convictions 
powerful and authoritative enough to rob them of their 
peace, if not to compel them to change their conduct. 

We are not, however, over-anxious to make out an 
argument of uniformity in behalf of any phase of Prot- 
estantism. We had rather ground an argument in its 
favor, in the fact that it tolerates differences of faith, and 
so stimulates to inquiry, and through this to the growth 
and culture of the human mind and heart. With the his- 
torical testimony before us of the withering and deaden- 
ing influences of uniformity, arbitrarily forced on the 
minds and consciences of men by papal edicts, we have 
no desire to see the experiment repeated in Protestant 
communities. All that we are disposed to claim is, that 
so far as regards the first truths of religion and morals, 
there is sufficient uniformity in the Protestant interpreta- 
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tion; and, as regards these, we are willing to abide the 
verdict of history, as.to which has shown the most 
unswerving constancy, Protestantism or Catholicism. Our 
philosophy teaches that man is made for advancement, 
and that a wise and kind Creator has given him an 
opportunity to learn much for himself—a most gracious 
opportunity, for, on its faithful use, depends whatever is 
excellent and heroic in human character. We should 
esteem it no occasion for gratitude, were we to be stretched 
upon a procrustean bed of uniformity—an instrumentality 
which leaves the faculties no scope for self-action or self- 
advancement. We profess to do our own thinking ; and 
so long as we feel secure in our apprehension of the great 
principles which should regulate human conduct, we are 
willing to run the risk of occasional error, so long as we 
are permitted .to think freely, and to enjoy the delight 
_ which attends the healthy and elevating activity of our 
noblest powers. 

As a patriot, desiring the best good of our republic, we 
see the evil likely to result from the rival tendencies of 
the individual and the State elements. We see the ne- 
cessity of an authoritative religion to mediate between 
these elements, and adjust their respective claims. We 
can but know that such a religion must be no creature of 
either the individual or the State—that it must be no 
human creation—that it must come from God, and speak 
in his name. Evidently, this religion must come to man 
‘through some instrumentality. Mr. Brownson offers us 
the Catholic Church as a divinely appointed institution, 
secure from liability to error, to interpret God’s will and 
pleasure. He may give a plausible and ingenious argu- 
ment in support of the justness of its claims. But expe- 
rience and common sense—allowed in many other things 
a preference over Jogic—incline us to distrust his reason- 
ing, even though its fallacies could not be (as, however, 
we trust they have been) pointed out. We believe that 
the free reason and the individual conscience, though less 
obtrusive in their pretensions, have, nevertheless, done the 
work of interpreting truth and duty to better acceptance. 
We find that, though the method thus revealed may be 
termed individualism, religion, nevertheless, has been 
found to have a stability which no caprice or fancy can 
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change—an application to human conduct which the anx- 
ious desire of the guilty conscience is unable to evade 
or modify. We also remember, that we are creatures of 
advancement, and that ample time is before us. With a 
faithful use of the light, the truth, and the opportunities 
which individualism even is ready to bestow, we see no 
necessity for the infallible guide that is tendered us,— 
assured, that, socially, politically, and morally, we can 
prosper if we will, and that, if in these respects we fail, 
the cause lies in the perversity of our wills, and not in any 
want of truth to reform, or wisdom to guide. 4.4. E. 


Art. XXVIII. 
Fear and Love as Saving Agencies. 


THERE is no passion whose use is more obvious than 
that of fear. It is the sentinel that God has placed 
within us, to watch the approach of danger; and, when 
faithful to its office, its eye is always open, that no enemy 
may steal upon us unseen. There is no period in life 
when we do not need its watchful eye and warning voice. 
It is one of the principal safeguards of childhood as well 
as of age. It is this, that makes us look before we step, 
and consider before we act, and inquire whether it is safe 
to proceed. It is the cause of the caution which renders 
us so guarded—so desirous to know a man before we 
trust him, and to know what evil can befal us if we 
engage in a contemplated undertaking. 

Where fear is unduly active men have too much cau- 
tion; they are timid, desponding, and constantly in dread 
of dangers that are merely imaginary. They -have no 
confidence in the best of men; they -have no feeling of 
security in the most favored condition; but doubt and 
anxiety prey upon them unceasingly, destroying their 
strength and energy of character—their hope and cheer- 
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fulness. It is very different with a due degree of fear. 
While that is watchful, it is not over-anxious; while it 
never forgets that we occupy a field of danger, it remem- 
bers that with proper care the danger may be avoided, 
and thus it creates a feeling of security which is equally 
favorable to enterprise and happiness. 

From these views it will be seen, that excessive fear is 
in the highest degree injurious—that it breaks down the 
soul and cripples its energies. Were it necessary, we 
could give any number of instances in proof of this; but 
why need we prove that which is self-evident? Such 
fear destroys self-possession—robs man of the natural use 
of his powers. -The pupil while reciting a lesson in 
fear to a stern, austere master, can not do himself 
justice—memory fails to perform its office—reason is con- 
fused, and judgment loses its calmness—and he hesitates, 
and stumbles over that which he thoroughly understands. 
This is the natural result of undue fear; it destroys one’s 
ability to do what in calm moments he is abundantly able 
' to do—renders him weak when he is strong, foolish when 
he is wise. History is crowded with cases, showing how 
reason can be prostrated by fear; how health can be de- 
stroyed, and how life, which was a scene of golden sun- 
shine, may be rendered utterly drear and desolate. 

There is, however, a darker feature in the wastes of 
fear. It has its wretched maniacs who wander amid 
its desolations, without a ray of reason left to guide. 
These wrecks of fear may be found in all our asylums for 
the insane, cursing and defying the eternal God, against 
whom all the rebellion of their phrenzied souls is aroused ; 
and, before these homes of mercy were established, these 
despairing victims of fear could be found in the retreats 
of solitude or chained in some lonely place like a beast of 

rey. 
. What, then, is the true office of fear? Evidently, the 
office of fear is to prevent wrong, rather than prompt to 
right—to keep from transgression, rather than inspire a 
love of duty. We do not say that it has no influence in 
leading us to virtue ; for, just in proportion as we realize 
the evil of wrong, shall we incline to virtue. There are 
only two paths, and if we refuse the one, we must choose 
the other. Besides, the mind does not remain in a neu- 
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tral state; and if we make it fear the consequences of 
disobedience, we have done not a little towards making 
it acknowledge the claims of the law. We do not pre- 
tend that it can obtain, in this way, any great moral 
strength, or that, by any such agency, it can be inspired 
with the higher motives of virtue; the most that can be 
done is to change the current of its inclinations. We 
can not, therefore, dispense with fear; it must be so 
awakened that man shall see the whole result of a sinful 
course. The salutary influence here claimed makes pre- 
cisely the difference between the Universalist view of 
fear and the common view. In the one, we see God pun- 
ishing for a good end, and punishing no more than the 
good of the universe and the good of the punished re- 
quire ; while, in the other, we see him punishing simply 
to torture, and perpetuating that torture interminably for 
the same revengeful object. Therefore, the fear produ- 
ced by preaching the doctrine of infinite wrath can not 
exist in connection with love. And here lies our chief 
objection ta this doctrine,—the only obedience it can pro- 
duce is forced, which in fact is no obedience ; for until 
the heart yields and loves, there is no obedience. From 
these views it will be seen, that the question is not, 
which is the stronger passion, fear or love ; for fear may 
be stronger than love and yet be infinitely inferior in its 
power for good,—it may have, as we have seen, strength 
to make melancholy sit upon the soul like an incubus— 
strength to shatter reason into fragments—strength to 
drive men in the routine of duty, as the slave is driven 
by the heartless master, and yet be entirely destitute of 
power for good. 

Notwithstanding, then, the admitted agency of fear, 
love alone has power to reach the heart and to regulate 
the springs of action. All the ablest theologians admit 
this. Says the celebtated Dr. Chalmers: “The utter- 
ance of the words, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God or 
perish everlastingly, can no more open the shut and 
alienated heart of man than it can open a gate of iron. 
Multiply these arguments of terror as you may—arm 
them with ten-fold energy, and make them fall in thunder 
on the sinner’s ears—tell him of the God of Judgment, 
and manifest to him the frown of his angry countenance ; 
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lay before him the grim aspect of his impending death, 
and spread a deeper mantle of despair over the vast field 
of that eternity which lies beyond it; ... . but where 
amidst all this shall we find obedience to the very first 
and greatest commandment of the law?” Very justly 
does he add: “ You may seek for love to God, through- 
out all the chambers of his heart, and seek in vain. The 
man may be acting such reformations as he is driven to, 
and may be clothing himself in such visible decencies, as 
he feels himself compelled to put on, and may be laboring 
away at the drudgery of such observances as he thinks 
will give him relief from the corrosions of that undying 
worm which never ceases to goad him with its reproaches ; 
but as to the love of God, there is as grim and deter- 
mined an exclusion of this principle as ever—that avenue 
to his heart has never been unlocked, through which it 
might be made to find its way—every former argument, 
so far from having dissolved the barrier, has only served 
to rivet and to make it more unmovable. And the diffi- 
culty still lies upon us—how are we to deposit in the 
heart of man the only right principle of obedience to God 
—and to lead him onward in the single way of a pure, 
and spiritual, and substantial repentance ?” 

This is a very frank and full admission of the infinite 
superiority of love over fear. Following out the idea, 
we will briefly present the different points of this supe- 
riority. And, 

1. Love is superior to fear, because it can awaken love. ° 
We love God because he first loved us. Sach is the 
language of the Bible, and such the language of expe- 
rience. No one can love God till he sees the excellency 
of his character ; and when he sees this, love springs up 
in the heart as naturally as the plant springs from the 
ground by the action of the sun and rain. We havea 
familiar illustration of. this in the mother and her child. 
By her caresses and smiles—her kind attentions and 
faithful care, she has revealed to her child the strong, 
deep and earnest love of her heart; and the result is a 
corresponding love in the child—a love which makes it 
cling to the mother with the tenacity of life, which makes 
it fly to her in a moment of me and which makes it 
rest in her arms in all the bliss of perfect security. Love 
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is not the product of calculation; it is not created by 
prudential considerations ; and the man who hopes, by 
weighing chances, to awaken it, will find himself laboring 
in vain. : 

2. Love is superior to fear, because it takes away the 
desire for evil, and prompts to virtuous conduct. Fear 
may restrain an unsanctified heart, but it can not renovate 
it, while love recreates it, and changes it from a state of 
death to one of life. Love does not’ lie dormant, but 
prompts to vigorous and holy action. It is as much its 
nature to be employed in doing good, as it is the nature 
of the sun to shine, or the flower to emit its fragrance. 
How fully do we see this in the character of God! To 
communicate happiness is the leading purpose of all his 
plans and arrangements ; and to its accomplishment every 
law he has established lends its influence. What seems 
counter to this is only temporary in duration, and ulti- 
mately contributes to work out the glorious designs of 
love; for, in all the space occupied by his omnipresence— 
in all the duration filled by his eternity—and in all the 
movements directed by his omniscience—love is present, 
governing by its benign nature, and achieving the happi- 
ness of created intelligences. | 

3. Love is greater than fear, because it finds its highest 
happiness in doing good. Fear hath torment. Those 
forced into acts of obedience, find no pleasure in what 
they do. Study is irksome to the scholar who is driven 
to his books; all labor is irksome which we do not love. 
It is the pre-eminent glory of love, that none of its duties 
are irksome. Some Christians talk of the hardship of 
serving God ; the reason is, they do not love him. . They 
speak of the path of duty as dreary and dark, but it is 
because love does not cheer it by its light. Love is the 
soul’s sunshine, and wherever it reigns, peace takes up 
its abode, and sings its joyous songs. 0. A. 8 
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Literary Notices. 


1. Religion in America; or, an Account of the Origin, Relation to 
the State, and Present Condition of the Evangelical Churches in the 
United States. With Notices of the Unevangelical Denominations. 
By Robert Baird. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 


Tue Universalist must not be prevented from doing justice to 
this work as a whole, notwithstanding the disgust he will reasonably: 
feel on reading what is said of the ‘‘ non-evangelical”’ sects. The 
sectarian conceit which has prevented the author from learning the facts 
relative to the condition of Universalism, and which makes his allu- 
sions to Universalists any thing but courteous or even respectful, 
has not prevented him from doing ample justice to the parties and 
tenets which he characterizes as ‘‘ evangelical.”” As a whole, 
Baird’s ‘‘ Religion in America”’ is a work of extraordinary value. 
It is the product of extensive research, of unwearied diligence in- 
the collecting of facts, and of great pains in the assortment and 
arrangement of materials. Preachers in particular will find the 
work of constant service as a book of reference. We have long felt 
the necessity of a work that distinctly, yet with not unnecessary ful- 
ness, pointed out the peculiarities of the several self-styled ‘‘ evan- 
‘gelical”? bodies—peculiarities of theology, of discipline, and of 
ecclesiastical polity. To the mass of readers, very much of the con- 
troversy now raging between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
and between High and Low Presbyterians, is unintelligible, from 
want of a clear apprehension of the points of difference between the 
conflicting parties. We give this as an instance illustrative of the 
service which Mr. Baird’s work will render to most readers. The 
historical account of the origin of American Churches and creeds— 
of the condition of the various sects at the several epochs of Ameri- 
can history—of the relation which has subsisted between ecclesias- 
tical and State policies—all give the work a use and an importance, 
which, notwithstanding its ungenerous and inaccurate allusions to 
Universalists, extort our praise and commendation. E. 


2. Human Physiology, Statical 4nd Dynamical ; or, the Conditions 
and Course of the Life of Man. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York. Illustrated with egtly 300 Wood Engravings. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1 8vo. pp. 649. 

This work, on the varied operations of man’s structure, physical, 
chemical and vital, embraces several new and note-worthy features— 
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some of them making it strikingly dissimilar to any preceding trea- 
tise. It contains original figures, many of which, representing anat- 
omy in its minutest forms, were obtained through the alliance of 
photography and the microscope. Nearly all those copied have also 
the superior accuracy of the photographic art. Another character- 
istic of the work is, the arrangement of its chapters under two gen- 
eral heads, Statical Physiology, and Dynamical Physiology,—the 
author considering this science as a branch of Natural Philosophy, 
and hence employing its terminology. Though this distinction has 
the merit of novelty, it lacks, as we view it, that of fidelity to 
nature. It is not sufficiently obvious to be real, even on careful 
reflection. Still, it has the advantage of facilitating the more avail- 
able acquirements of the physician, and, if generally adopted by 
physiologists, will answer as a means by which the science may be 
more readily developed. 

Chapter Seventh of Dynamical Physiology is devoted to Ethnol- 
ogy and the effects of physical causes upon the mortal and intellec- 
tual parts of man. It is instructive and entertaining. Especially 
interesting is that portion on the “‘ intellectual qualities of nations.” 
The author regards the Asiatic mind as essentially synthetic, that 
of the European as analytic. ‘The history of Europe,’’ he says, 
‘*whether as regards philosophical, religious, or political affairs, 
bears the impress of the analytical mind of the white man. In 
Asia, on all these points, they tend to the homogeneous 
With an intellect of this analytical kind, it may be doubtful whether 
the European could ever have spontaneously entered on the career 
of civilization. The contact of the Asiatic was essential to him, as 
giving him the material on which to work The dissector 
must have bis subject.”’ 

Chapter Highth, (the thirty-third and last of the volume, ) discus- 
ses the theme of ‘‘ Sociology,” as the author terms it—that is, man 
in the aggregate, in society. ‘‘ The history of men and of nations,” 
he says, ‘‘ is only a chapter of physiology Structure, func- 
tion, and career, are all inseparably connected.”’ ‘To attain philo- 
sophical views of human sociology, it is affirmed, we must include in 
our discussion all other animal races, ‘‘ There exists a comparative 
sociology, as well as a comparative anatomy and a comparative phy- 
siology.”” The ideas advanced in illustration and defence of this 
method of comparison are very ingenious and striking. Whether 
accepted or rejected, the reader will not regret the perusal of them, 
and can not properly denounce as “absurd,” should he consider 
erroneous, ‘‘a doctrine which places under a common point of view 
the doings of eaterpillars, ants and,wasps, with the high resolves of 
senates and emperors—which undertakes to consider how, out of the 
most obscure, the most august may proceed.” 

We .heartily commend the volume not only to the profession, but 
also to general readers. J. 
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3. A History of Philosophy in Epitome. By Dr. Albert Schwegler. 
Translated from the original German by Julius H. Seelye. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. pp. 365. 


4, Elements of Logic ; together with an Introductory View of Phi- 
hooey in General, and a Preliminary View of the Reason. By Henry 
P. Tappan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. pp. 467. 


There is a well-founded prejudice against epitomes of all sorts. 
In a living body there must be spare room for the free play of thee 
muscles and for the undisturbed operations of the functions of life. 
A book of facts, merely—facts without any vital principle connecting 
and permeating them—is, in most cases, as profitless as it is dull 
and tedious. If, however, epitomes are usually such forbidding 
things, Schwegler’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy in Epitome”’ is, most 
assuredly, an exception to the general rule. We have been amazed 
and delighted by a not very hasty examination—amazed at the 
author’s success in bringing so vast and varied a subject into so 
small a compass and into such distinctness of outline, and delight- 
ed with the genial flow of thought which every page inspires. ol- 
lowing the usual plan, the author divides all philosophy into two 
periods, the ancient and the modern ; and, commencing with Thales, 
closes with Hegel. The so-named philosophies of the Chinese, the 
Hindoos, and the mythical period of Greece, he ranks as theologies. 
Thales he regards as the first philosopher, properly so termed. 

Especial prominence is given to Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, 

Schelling and Hegel—each of which names represents in some de- 

ee, more or less, an epoch or a transition. Himself a disciple of 

egel, he is by no means a servile imitator, and in the very outset 

of his work controverts the Hegelian assumption relative to what 

must be the chronological development of philosophy. His Epitome 
will have a value alike to the novice and the proficient. 

Dr. Tappan’s work, ‘‘ Elements of Logic,” is the counterpart of 
the one just noticed. It is an analytic presentation of that which 
Dr. Schwegler has given synthetically. Dr. Tappan has enlarged 
the field of logic—making it embrace not merely the deductive pro- 
cesses of obtaining inferences from premises, but also the laws by 
which first-truths are established—truths which, from the nature of 
the case, can not be inferences—can not have premises. He shows, 
conclusively, we think, that the method which most treatises of logic 
pursue, in merely showing how inferences are obtained, is incom- 
plete. The author’s account of the several schools of philosophy is 
lucid ; and his statement of the necessity of these several schools— 
of their inevitable historical connection—has the charm of novelty, 
and in spite of its technicalities, is not unfrequently eloquent. We 
have given the larger work of Mill but a superficial examination ; 
and will not state with much assurance what, nevertheless, is our 
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impression, that the present volume is every way its superior. We 
can but add, that the typographical appearance of the two books we 
here notice together, is as near faultless as it would seem the 
printer’s art can make any thing. E. 


5. The Old Regime and the Revolution. By Alexis De Tocque- 
ville. Translated by John Bonner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 344. 


e@ In the preface the author tells us, ‘‘ The French made, in 1789, 
the greatest effort that has ever been made by any people to sever 
their history into two parts, so to speak, and to tear open a gulf 
between their past and their future. In this design, they took the 
greatest care to leave every trace of their past condition behind 
them ; they imposed all kinds of restraints upon themselves in order 
to be different from their ancestry; they omitted nothing which 
could disguise them.”” De Tocqueville assumes, that in this unnat- 
ural attempt the French failed—that, in spite of themselves, the 
roots of the political, religious, and intellectual life, kept imbedded 
in their old regime—the habits, practices and ideas, which prevailed 
before the Revolution ; and that, in the re-construction of society, 
they made use of the ruins which they affected to leave behind 
them, but from which they could not be detached. Hence, in order 
to appreciate the France that is, we must look at the France that 
was. The ‘Old Regime”’ is, therefore, the explanation of the Rev- 
olution, and of the form and state of society which followed it. The 
same piquant, brisk and transparent style, which, in a former work, 
has made De Tocqueville a favorite, is fresh and fascinating in this 
highly original and instructive book. E. 


6. Signs of the Times: Letters to Ernst Moritz Arnt on the Dan- 
gers to Religious Liberty in the Present State of the World. By 
Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D. D., D.C. L., D.PH. Translated 
from.the German by Susanna Winkworth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 440. 


It is seldom that we are wares to commend so earnest, so 


rational, and so intelligible a plea in behalf of religious toleration, 
as is contained in these letters. Its wholesome suggestions, and its 
earnest warnings in the cause of religious liberty, are more than an 
atonement for its want of artistic unity—the incorrigible defect of 
German literature. The epistolary character of the book is, how- 
ever, a partial explanation of the want of system in the collocation 
of its materials. The author has his eye upon the Prussian Church, 
and upon the dangers with which it is threatened, not only by the 
arts of Jesuitism, but also by the 'lukewarmness of its avowed 
friends. His spirit is liberal, and in speaking for local claims of 
religious liberty, he virtually pleads for charity and toleration the 
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world over. A little more art would have made the historical mat- 
ter introduced in his letters more effective on English and American 
minds ; but the evident sincerity and candor which breathe in every 
paragraph, are, even in point of attractiveness, more than a substi- 
tute for rhetorical charms. E. 


7. Knights and their Days. By Dr. Doran. New York: Red- 
field. 1856. 12mo. 479. 


Dr. Doran is an original. He has hit on an entirely new method ° 
of writing history. He is not a narrator of consecutive facts, nor is 
he a romancer. He gives us specimens. In his Lives of the Queens 
of the House of Hanover, he opened the doors of the palace, and 
led us into it, and gave us an opportunity to see royalty as it was. 
‘‘Knights and-their Days” is the same thing, only knights, and 
not queens, are the subjects. The same humor, which made all his 
other volumes so fascinating, is here. It loses nothing with age. 
Ample justice is done to the virtues and vices of chivalry. The 
author is no novice in history. He has studied the past ; and knows 
by what standard of merit its peculiarities are to be tested. We 
commend his new book as calculated to instruct as well as to 
amuse, BE. 

8. Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their History. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Canon of Canterbury. With Maps 
and Plans. New York: Redfield. 1856. 8vo. pp. 535. 


Some experience in the matter of ogling into the geographical 


and topographical features of the Holy Land, enables us to perceive, 
almost at a glance, the very great value of this work ; and a careful 
examination of its plan and execution warrants us in saying, that it 
is eminently superior, both as regards contents and method, to any 
work on the land of the Bible heretofore published. The personal 
researches of Dr. Robinson wrought almost a revolution in sacred 
geography. The unwearied pains whereby he sought' to acquaint 
himself with the topography of Palestine, and the almost tedious 
detail with which he described every site, and the scrupulous exact- 
ness which characterizes all his statements, have deservedly made 
him a decisive authority when brought into contact with previous 
travellers and writers. But, while justice requires thus much to be 
said in his favor, justice also requires us to say, that of all journal- 
ists he is the least artistic. He narrates and describes with clear 
precision, but without a spark of enthusiasm or a stroke of fancy. 
As an authority for reference, his work deserves a place in every 
well-furnished library ; but for continuous reading, it is very like a 
book of logarithms. 

In the work before us, we find the excellencies of Robinson in- 
connection with that lucidness of arrangement, liveliness of descrip- 
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tion, and artistic grouping of details, which are necessary to make 
even the most valuable matter attractive to the reader. Stanley 
may be recommended, as combining the merits of Robinson and 
Stevens, without the dryness of the one or the meagreness and inac- 
curacy of the other. He has been himself a traveller in the regions 
he describes. He visited Egypt, Arabia and Syria, in the winter of 
1852 and the spring of 1853 ; and hence, ‘iis the last traveller in 
the Holy Land who has given the public a narrative of researches 
and observations in this region of sacred associations. He announces 
his plan in his advertisement: ‘‘To bring the recollections of my 
own journey to bear on this question, (the relation which the geo- 
graphy of the chosen people sustains to their history,)—to point out 

ow much or how little the Bible gains by being seen, so to speak, 
through the eyes of the country, or the country by being seen through 
the eyes of the Bible—to exhibit the effect of the ‘ Holy Land’ on 
the course of the ‘ Holy History’ seemed to be a task not hitherto 
fully accomplished.” 

We must say a word of the maps and plans. The peculiar fea- 
ture of these is in the coloring, which is exactly according to the 
country they represent. The verdure of Gilead and Carmel, the 
grey barrenness of “the hill country of Judea,” the green border 
of the Jordan, the yellow hue of Philistia—all are made distinct 
to the eye. We must add, that aecuracy, which was a novelty 
with Robinson, is a cardinal excellence of the maps in the work 
now under notice. No locality is put down without the greatest 
care. The heights of the mountains are given ; and, on a single 
map, their relative heights and color are presented at oneview. A 
vocabulary of Hebrew topographical words gives a very special value 
to the book. A full index is also appended. 

The mechanical features of the work are above all praise. Mr. 
Redfield has given us a page that almost rivals the London letter- 
press. I[n all respects, ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine” is a work of rare 
value. Clergymen, in particular, will find it a constant necessity in 
their libraries. E. 


9. Sermons for the People. By F. D. Huntington, D. D. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. pp. 468. 


We never read a book with a more inappropriate title. So far 
from being *‘Sermons for the People,” its contents are almost as 
much out of the reach of the popular apprehension as the discourses 
of Martineau—though for a different reason. Its obscurity, how- 
ever, is not in the depth of its thought, but in the obscurity, not to 
say the unnaturalness of its style. How many of ‘the people” 
will get an idea out of the following sentence? We quote from 
page 296: ‘‘The great modern master of that philosophy which 
affects to be most independent of Revelation, introduces into his 
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system a principle which, if you only allow it to play into personal 
as well as abstract relations; does really suspend every thing on - 
God’s will; namely, that in all human minds the sense of an fell 
nite is the necessary condition and counterpart of a finite conscious- 
ness.” A year’s reading of the transcendentalists may qualify one 
to see the point in this statement; but for the generality of hearers 
and readers it might as well be printed in Hebrew. We have no- 
ticed that while Dr. Huntington’s sermon on the “ Divinity of 
Christ,” is satisfactory proof to one class that the preacher is sound 
on the Trinity, another class see in it a partially concealed Sabel- 
lianism ; and still another class find in it a new presentation of the 
general subject. When the theological doctors are thus at disagree- 
ment, what can ‘‘the people” depend upon? We are free to con- 
fess that in Dr. Huntington’s Sermons we find the expression of a 
strong moral nature. He speaks the language of a rigid conscien- 
tiousness, by no means, however, without clear indications of that 
conceit and narrowness of judgment which is the frequent accompa- 
niment of mere conscientiousness. The question is often asked, Is 
Dr. Huntington a Unitarian? If, as is often alleged, ‘ indefinite- 
ness”’ in theology is the test of Unitarianism, we do not hesitate to 
say that he is the model Unitarian. As we read his Sermons we 
continually stumble on sentences which will bear all varieties of 
interpretation. The book has many of the graces of rhetoric, and is 
the product, we doubt not, of a sincere purpose to be useful. It is, 
however, any thing but a collection of sermons suited to the appre- 
hension and wants of the popular mind. E. 


10. Modern Greece: a Narrative of a Residence and Travels in 
that Country; with Observations on its Antiquities, Literature, Lan- 
guage, Politics and Religion. By Henry M. Baird, M. A. Illustrated 
by about sixty Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 380. 


Notwithstanding this is a book of travel and observation, it has a 
peculiar merit. It is no extemporaneous production. It bears no 
resemblance to the multitude of hasty effusions thrown off by super- 
ficial and ‘rapid journalists. Mr. Baird not only travelled in Greece, 
but staid there—staid long enough to appreciate as well as see its 
characteristics. For a year, Athens was his home, and the sites of 
its classic scenes became to him familiar objects. There is a thor: 
oughness and naturalness in his descriptions which give interna} 
evidence of fidelity. We have also to thank the author for the 
information he gives us of the present condition of Greece—its man- 
pers, customs, politics and religion. To the majority of readers, his 
statements relative to the advanced state of refinement, learning and 
art in that ‘classic land, will occasion no little surprise. The truth 
is, the glory of the Ancient, obscures the greatness of the Modern 
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Greece. Were it not that the days of Pericles, Plato and Demos- 
thenes, must rise up to contrast with every modern advancement, 
Modern Greece would be familiarly classed among the most civilized 
and intelligent of modern kingdoms. Mr. Baird’s book is a wel- 
come contribution to our knowledge of a land hallowed by classic 
associations. : E. 


11. The Sphere of the Gospel; or, the Freedom of the Pulpit: 
being a Discourse in Vindication of some Recent Preaching on Im- 
portant Moral Questions. By Rev. E. Winchester Reynolds. Buf- 
falo: Wanser, M’Kim & Co. 1856. pp. 19. 


There are many people, both well-meaning and ill-meaning, who 
will find fault with the sentiments and positions of this discourse. 
We should like to see an attempt to answer it. The proposition 
that the preacher should attack sin, in whatever garb it is arrayed, 
is self-evident ; and that sin can not justly eseape rebuke by taking 
the form of political atrocity, is but a special statement of the same 
thing. This is the point in the discourse before us. It is an able 
production. Its statements are as clear as crystal, its language is 
forcible, and its argumentation is*conclusive. Timid souls will com- 
plain of the preacher’s imprudence; and not a few will have fears 
that the interests of a sect have been sacrificed to the demands of a 
principle. It will be met with the stereotyped cant, that it mixes 
religion and politics, but no objector will be so rash as to attempt to 
confront it with argument. BE. 


12. Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By Alphonse De Lamar- 
tine, author of the “History of the Girondists. Volume III. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 323. 


Another volume from a man conspicuous for his noble sacrifices 
in the cause of liberty, and in bebalf of a country that is unworthy 
of him. In the purest sense of the term, Lamartine is eloquent ; © 
and, whether he writes about William Tell, Madame de Sévigné, 
Milton, the Arab Antur, or Bossuet—ail of which names furnish 
themes for the present volume—he shows a knowledge of the human 
heart, and the faculty that spontaneously touches its springs. We 
recommend this book for its intrinsic merit ; yet the assurance that 
its noble and unfortunate author has a pecuniary interest in its sale, 
is a peculiar reason for hoping that its circulation will be propor- 
tioned to its desert. — E. 
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